

ON the production line, or in the home, 
wherever you serve, today you have an 
added obligation to "Do your Best ... Be at 
your Best." 

America needs you strong and well. So don't 
neglect those daily precautions so important 
for health and well-being. Dress properly. Eat 
protective foods. Get plenty of sleep. Watch 
out for colds. Now, of all times, it's your duty 
to care lot yourself . . . for your country! 

Yes, America needs you healthy . . . hut she 
also needs you cheerful, friendly, cooperative. So put 
on a smile. Cultivate old friends and make new 
ones. Look your neatest! Be your sweetest! 
Friendly ties will help keep us all pulling together! 

On the job, and in your relationships with 
others, Do your Best . . . Be at your Best. 

f f f 
Today, more than ever, it is important to have 
always on hand a safe, trustworthy antiseptic 
and germicide for prompt use in the thousand 



minor emergencies that continually arise. As 
you undoubtedly know, Listerine Antiseptic 
has stood pre-eminent in the field of oral hy- 
giene for more than half a century. 

r 1 f 

It is hardly necessary to add, that with so many 
fastidious persons who know the meaning of 
halitosis (bad breath), Listerine Antiseptic is 
the delightful precaution against offending tiiis 
way when the condition is not systemic. Lis- 
terine Antiseptic quickly halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth, so often a cause of the trouble. 

Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 

for Oral Hygiene 

BECAUSE OF WARTIME restrictions you may not always 
be able to get Listerine Antiseptic in your favorite size. 
Rest assured, however, that we will make every efl'ort to see 
that it is always available in j>j;«f size at your drug counter 
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LESSON IN RADIO 



•TVIl reU A UAL START TOWARD UNDERSTANDING THISI SUBJICTS 

WITH 31 PHOTOS. SKETCHES. RADIO DRAWINOS 



Hot wt>rtti»t«ro4yna r«c?lTtra 
How to ramoTfl tubM, lutm 

tubfu rail 
Ktrctrodynuule ItnidiPMhtr: 
Don It worka 
BcpUcInc dunacHl cant 
ItfMnlPrlrw rnlr» roll 
ReEDMlIu roe oo*a Held coLl 




m IiiritB d»fcctl»o boI- 
■f'\ Jnlnifl 

is storj i-f c»rbnn r»i1ii- 

r. eUcroljtlr.. mlcm. 
ouDpr ODndrnieci 

i^DndonMn blooms 
irted, iMky 




tioo. poMlbIa trooblH 
Intfalllni patat com 
TrotAttn of efltnbloatlai toI' 

urn* cnnmi. flo-«ff nrltcti 

Tods oxitrola 

Dill Unp roniMcUeoi 

Eeolvcr BftTirtng (•chnlane 

I lieidilni i>«rIorni»ncB 

Tmlni tubM 

Circuit dlftnrbuia tNt 
iMUUni <l«rn«l*< rtkce 
Uxstlng (MwUn pm 



See For Yourself How 
I Train You at Home to 



A RADIO 
TECHNICIAN 



Uwon III ,end my 64-D«ge IIIu»t™t«J book. "Win Rich ncw«rd, irl rX " 
It de«rib«R many faBCinating jobs Radio offers, tells how yoa can train for 
thsn at home in iparc time. 
Mor* Radto Taehaleloin and Opvrafert 



n*r«'i ■ blK Uvirtac* of rtpthin Ritllo 
hefanleluu uut Oi>yratar<i hetau-ie ininy 
ta*« Mnfd th« Amj tnil Nary. Filing 
lUdlp Myi bsttar now thui for ynn Wlit> 
M* bdloi out of pradunior nuTii: <.U\ nfis. 
KhM win fomin-b Irailcil In. i^Ulg urcilly 
to tH normal numher of trfirinK K>lw. 

Bnkd«a«tinf SurinnH. Avimim in<i Polira 
Badlo. Bhlii Badlo axi<) (Kh>>r comni unlaw lorn 
braodlH air ii-fAmbllnn for <>ii«ralon inil 
Tethnlclaiw to rsnUi-* rann who tre iMTlnc. 
T«u uai' ntm si<« • itmo at,'iln wlirn It 
«1U b» in thxr lo ircl Rtarttd In ihli (aid- 
utlw flaM. The QoTemiwot, too. noedx 
bBDdMdi cf eonuMtant ciTtllu and enlirtod 
B«dta BMD and wonan. Badlo factorlaa. bow 
watfcliit OD QafennBontardenforradloMi]li>- 




Ufaly to gn Into mlll- 

Uit MTlea. loldlaii, lail- 

ainvtBat, ihonkl mall the 
M Now I Launlnc Ba- 
dio hahM Seme* BCD t<t 
Mtn nail, tiua preettxt. 
MM ImtnitlDi dutiM, 
Smca HIOBKR PAT. A1«o 
VnpafM tor sood Badlo lob* 
«mt Hrrio* mcUl Oivr 



Mawy BcqIflMrc $o«n Mob* S5. SIO 
o Wc*k Citra In Spar* Tim* 

■nierf'i nrnbablj m oiwnunlty rlsht In 
your n«l<|lilwrho»l in mtkr mr>nc^T In n^are 
Itmp flilni RadlW. I'll kItp yni ihs Iraln- 
Inx Uiat liaJi sUrc«d hundrrilii nf N It I 
Rtudtutn maklni (5. tlO a Ktek cim wliji- 
In a few tnonlha aflrr enmlllne. Tbo N B I 
CouFM Isn't iranethlni Junl ptniarrd lo Uke 
adTanitKo of the pre«ent marlioi for t«<-h- 
olcal booki and eoursei. It hai been ixled. 
testM. d«Tsloi7«d. pertfoWxl rtunn* tb« 2t 
yean we bsTs bem taaohlnit Badla 
Rnd Out Whof N.R.I. Coa D« for TOU 

UAIL COUPON NOW lor PREB Sampla 
Lmioo and 6<-pa«« Illustrated book. Ton'U 
•M tlM Duw fMclDatlnx lobs Badlo oir«r« 
and bov TOU can train at bom. tr you want 
to fMMp vow pot — mail dmpm «i ant* bi 
an eDvalpm or wjHa nn a priniy pontall— 
J. E. SMtTH. PrraldDRt. Dept. 3KM. N»- 
lionsl Radio In^tltulo, Waihington 9, D. C. 

TBMIING MEN FOR riTll Rlftli tOfiS 



IIO A WEEK 
IM SPARE TIME 

"I rccalred ntna Badlo mU 
when I waa od aijf ticitb Im- 
■m. I reaOs: don't see how 
ywi lan cIto to much for audi 
a imall amount of noniy. I 
mixli ISOC In a year and a 
bait, and I ban mailo an a*- 

1 of flO a ncrt! — Just iluuo time." 

N .ri^RKY. 133T Ktlamath St., Dw- 

Ciilu. 



RADIO SERVICE MANAGER | 

OF 4 STORES 
"I wa* worhlns In ■ Karaae i 
whra I enroll<-.l with N.R.I , 
I am now Badlo Berrlca Han- 1 

a»r for M Furniture r«. t 

for itwlr i ilona," JAMBS | 
E. BTAN. 119 Pabbia Court. T 
Fall BiTn. Man. ' 



"T caonoc dliulga any Inf gr- 
out Ion U3 to tny typfl o< work, 
but 1 ean ny that N.B.I. 

!^f2~W!_' 



S2M A MONTH IN OWN 

BUSINESS 
"For KTrral jrnra I 
bv«i Id bualncsi for myself 
roaklDi arouni] $300 a mmiiii. 
BmIn*M liart «l«a([II; In- . 
cfMSf^l." .UUJH J FHOEH- I 
NKK. .101) W. Teisa A 



I MR. J. E. SMITH. Prwidtllt DMt 3KM 

■ WIB SMi Bmnl. IB BwUa'^iNb Mlonun wHI itil. Wrtto pltimy.) 

! 

J Nuu .„„,„,.„.„. 

t Addrm , 

^ suu ffit-a 
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EMPflffi OF JE6GA (SuMT H<««*Q........byOavl<IV.ItM«i.w.. 10 

|l« AURA OF DEATH ^mi) by Hdmor Lwrii 156 

No eiM faisvM aMaelly than a soul H mm ecrtaUi Ant m mw* machine can control It . . . 

je^NY-THE FLYING FORD (SHMt). by Ebey Amo 16t 

youWsAWi a F^'^^tGl, It ntnt hov* been Jennyl You sea, Jenny ravid fly when she wanted to. 

JUGGERNAUT JONES-PIRATE (Novel«t).by A. R. McKmzi* 16S 

JiiflOeniaw* Jones certainly hit the skids on this world! In fact, that was the way you traveled . . . 
JOHNNY RAIN-MAKER (Short) by Leroy Yerxa 180 

Johnny got laughed out of the boys' club when he said the ancient gods could make it rain. Then — 

THE BLACK POOL (Novelet) by Ed Earl Repp 190 

John Hole, the laboratory sleuth, dove right unodc Into the middle of Death's own swimming pooll 



3» FEATURES « 

Hie ObMTRitaty 6 BMTke HertWHiVIWaiii €..(...•.••. 167 

11,000 Ptfae Staiy Cemesl I SetMiNle MyaNnta.... ...>............< 1W 

VlfaelleiolFmiouiSitailMi.. Ifil PtacmMeiis. 107 

ElliM'veimcStait 01 EimiM ; Mt 

Front cover pointing by Robert Gibson Jonas llttl^rallng a scene from "Empire Of Jegga" 
6ddc cover painting by James B. Settles d^ding the "Elher-pov^er Ship Of Europa" 
llluslrations by Hodden^ Ronald Clyne; {Robert Fuquoj Arnold Kohn; Malcolm Smith 



CaeyHlM, 1HI, ZIFF4>AVIS PUBLtSHINO COMTANV 



W« do net acMpt TMpemfedlly for lb* nlarn of UMolkltcd nunuicripb or artwork. To Focllifalo hondllne, ih* 
avAior liwoWMdOM a sdj^oddmMd onvdiopo wtlh Iho roqulilto poiiago attodwd. and ortW ihwid ondaw 

KvMM conn oil otfhan'ffi^birioif «end cont.»ianli riohb, liHo, orKJ inimri to ondto th* m*^^ 
and vrill tw aa% ol our cumni rMi upon occoptonco. All phoiot and diAWlnei W0 be canridorod m pott 



jl atfhon (flonMbiriOncend contMianh' rfahb, lliio, arid 
• Ol our currant itfoi upon occopianco. All phoiot and 
oi nalofial puroioiod. 
TKo iHiMi of all ehamcto w Aai oro OMd In ihofll itorloc mhIiMi qod tw i l ' W l 
wllh lypw aro BcHflow. Uw of a noM whid) b tsm «IM ol Imv m Wim 



PublliihM) monihly by ZIFF-DAVIS I'UBLJSHINO COMPANY M S*0 North Mldtlna Avenua. oni- 
a OMo 11 111, New VurkOmce. -^70 Miiaiaon Ave., New York, 16. N. Y. WasUngtonOflloe, EvUBoUdlOc, 
:il WMtilnglon. 4. IJ.C. dpealul Wuiiiuutoo represenutlve. Col. Harolil £. UkTUwy, Ocoldento) Hotu. 
London editorial renrweoutlvs, A Sp«nser Allbwrj. Otundoa Cottase, Court Rokd, lekenbun. Ux- 
bridn.Mlddj(., EmbuuL Btotered u Moond otan maCtor Ootolwr 8, IM^^ tba ^o«t^01BM, (3)1- 
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He Could Change 
His Face 



iiicmcm! 

RMIOMEM! 



TRY THIS ^ • ir 7 



^;*^TROUBlE-SHOOTING 





But he could not altar 
hit "Tell-Tole" 

FINGER PRINTS 

Maater criminal, John DMIingrer, had hia 
ffstnros BO altered that many auociates 
rnuld nnt recognize him, but hia finger 
prmLB, which he aasuccessfallr tried to 
sitcr, ^cro positive proof of his identitr. 

SCIENTIFIC 
CRIME DETECTION 

Ended his criminal career 



Learn this good-pay 
steady -employment 
Profession At Home 



Tharo Is always a damand for Finger 
Print Experts, GOOD TIMES er BAD 

aU a mighty good tlip» Ut mtt Into tbfa proftwlaa wfateh prorldw 

now VfflflCUfr Tv ftMWll 

CMm dttaeBoa b not itepb. bat wttti OOF modcni mettwd of t«ulr- 
InsU la not difflealt tolevo. It'e aeeunoe— areal •dmco, which irbcn 

—A THBOUGU TRAINING sWea yoo •aroethlnn 

• " ■ e tdi d __ 

a Ub dMdtMk for 

Of Ml Mfl«MflMtlOli BWMtM 

fti iMMItalM StatM 

MmIml ni.,.«M»ap«MatotalltbaIdcB- 
■■■ !■ Itaniniaitnfatw ■■iilii J stMhoita aod (tsdnatM 
— «f tiMM aMB MhMdi of BonMH. Uuy of 

- aotUacaboat «tM d» t e e ao n b^oro ther be- 

«tlfaI.A& HMVtbtrUrcatoadr Mm. rwd mAHm 

jtttia. Writa today tor foQ partkuun and free book. 

flMaa giTC yaoi aca. 

FREE! Buic BOOK OP CRiMr* 

■ TWa book takeayoD right bditnd the MWOMwIien 
_j ^ .J to grtp^ ^ 

— ... .. - _ J»lMT.n» *« ■ 

iltHOWl 

INSmun OP APPLIED SDENCE 

1920 tunnyiU* Av«^ Dapt. 1567;Oitcase 40, IB. 



Mall this Coupon for Complete 
List of i. A. S. Operatives 



■mnufi or AHtao fCMNA o«i,iMr 
mei w y rt ii <faw.. cwm i *»,m. 




500 Shop Prints Cover Every 
Kind of Electrical or Radio Job! 



JUST OFF THK PRESS — a 

oomnlr-tcly dilTricat type of 
ptantlralBuldetMNtkfotF.toc- 
trlclane and Radio Meal 
Criniinrd full of timc-eaviiiB, 
pny-r.ililos eliorlcula. ShouM 
you bow to Inst.iU — eervti'e — 
icpair any electrical or radio 
cqnlnmcnt quickly and cor- 
rectly. Needed by wur work- 
er*, men (n nrmco forL-ea. I'ttt 
bcgitiaer or old timer. Easy. 
Accurate. PractlcaJ. Pays for 
Itaell— malt coupon for5 DAY 
FREE TRIAL. 

'StepbyStep'Method 
Saves Time, Errors 

Here lor the fiui time Ea an 
ntlerly NEW WAY TO 
SHOOT rO-KCTRICAL OR 
RADIO TROUBLK — the 
"Step-by-step" method 
cicaiM by one of Amerlca'a 
Leadias Electrical Schools 
Fnlly cxplaiDed In aticaiaUned 
CDune never before pabUdwdL 
If yea want leal tfogbtoehooc- 
lag •Tmmi^mr, tUa to lU 

FREE-lYr.Tednical 
Service, Any Proh km 

Act new and 1% Indode 1 
year of Peraona) Ceoaael from 
tbe Coyne atalT — technical 
8d^■lcc by mail on any Elec- 

Iricul orjlndio [.r<.bl«n. Thia 

hundreds of doU^ to yuul 

SEND NO IHONEY 

CoepoQ brf ii«a tUa bli SKall 

Inch, handsomely bound txmk 
RISK FREE. Teat it on the 
i"**. ^.^^i K opt 




4 GREAT BOOKS 
IN ONE! 

1 Brand new "Step-by- 
Step" Trouble-Shoot- 
ing Counc. 

500 Shop Prints aod 
WirinR Diiut rams covers 
Inji "vtrj- I-JIccufcal and 

2R;,Jio l.rld— D.C.. A.- 
C. Motors. ArmaLureO, 
Atiti. iKniIion. RadiiX. 
■ Com 



iffera 



(ion. Air Condi 
, F.lcctrical iind Radio 
I Dittionaty ol over 1200 



5DAY FREE TRIAL COUPON! 



S. I..1 nc ilie ti. w COYNE EI.ECTKICAI. AND RADIO ■ 

TROC RLE SHOOTING M.\i>iUAL. p'Mtpaid. WiOiin .S daya ■ 

tfter It comca I'll dtltcr return It or aced yqu ti.9S, and then n 

«9 a Bontli unta total U 9JM to paid. W« par pofltaM ^ 



i 9AVE ibj^!SA?SSiir^i5i£S£S& I 




YOUR freedom, your right to Hve, your 
future — are being delivered to you today ! 
And the way the transaction ought to be 
complied is on a C. 0. D. basis! In plain Amer- 
ican words, it's time to pay for those smashing 
victories our armies have been rluliverini; these 
past lew months I 

IJEGINNING on September 9, the Third War 
Loan opened. It is the largest flnwadm 
program ever undertaken. Its goal b ■ SilbStail" 
tia] increase Id War Bond 
purchases. Every Amer- 
ican must be aware of 
the bapoittnce of this 
drive and ondentand the 
rauoBs tmdori^rfaig it. 

Ym, » miim of a 
bwMt of fldbn which 
.dab wfth the future, 
axe perhaps best £tted of 
an Americans to give 
this message to your fel- 
low Americans. This 
Third War Loan drive is 
a payment toward your 
future, as well as the 
liquidation of a debt yoa 
owe today ! I 

Further, you wfll new be in a better position 
to pay off a ddtit with a bb^ on your facel 

'T^HIS war has given us a national income of 
more than double what it was in 1939, the 
most prosperous year in our peace-time history. 
Tm percent of this increase is not enough to put 
into War Bonds. This is no longer a ten percent 
war. It's a battle for all or nothing 1 What will 
you do with this tremendous national income if we 
lose the war? Really, that's a silly question — 
every American knows full well where and what 
he'D be if we are defeated. In the slave mart I 
So it doesn't take a lot of thinking to understand 
that it is up to every one of us to figure out for 
himself how much more than ten percent he can 
invest in War Bonds. We all know the price of 
living has gone up. And we know how nutch. 
Wdl, Kt aiide what you need to live o n mid Adt 




BACK THE ATTACX^-WtlB WAJt BONDS 



the rest of it right where the Axis won't like it; 
in this Third War Loan! The number 9 is sup- 
posed to be the most unlucky number of all. Let's 
make the Axii cbanflB that to 3. MaJu 'cm skud' 
der at the very medial »f the mnbar l 



\I7E OWE it both to our country and to our 
' ' Iriends and relatives In the Service to help 
them win the war and win it sooner by making 
the laowMA lU«d War Loan Bond pordoMt 
aidkii'of m iad andtfiag them on our own initia- 
tive, whether or not ap- 
proached individually. 
TTie fighters are deliver- 
ing today, and although 
they aren't handing us a 
C. O. D. sUp with their 
victory deliveries, 
not be ^bmp enong^ to 
even thiidc of acaiiiting 
deHvery tO-XftM. 

TT ISNT a didy; itii • 
priiMege. War Bondl 
will buy for us after the 
"^yar the things we cant 
buy now because we're 
too busy fighting for our 
lives to make them. 
Every Bond we buy means something we've 
actually got for our future happiness and comfort 
Each Bond will mean greater security for ounehw 
and a better future for our children. And eadi 
Bond is a bulwark against inflation; will keep 
living costs down, make America's future souikI. 

/^UR boys are out there fighting, with weapons 
^ we've got to pay for. And we're being asked 
to pay for them with money that will be ntnraed 
to us wtfA ^Kfereit after the warl Isthatabre^ 
or isn't it ! Imagine being certain of getting your 
money back after you buy something, and stfll 
keep what you bought I You are paying for vic- 
tory, so that you can use the same money to ba^ 
things to enjoy in the peaceful tn to follow. 
Certainly you don't need to be prodded to reaHn 
that the fttt« we buy thb victoiy, the sotner 
«rem odI^ 4iir Hiht to Bw In pout. 



AMAZING STORIES 




You may be sitting pretty 

nOWmmthuimmi 

AFTER WAR,WHAT? 

Youarei»obably ^tting pretty now- Almost 
anyDne can get a fair job with good money. 

But when peace coracs, when millions of 
meaooroeout of the army and navy, when 
Industry converta back— where will you be? 
There will be keen competition between 
cotnpaniea and readjustments ol many jobs. 
Will you be one whom industry labels "Must 
Keep"— even lists for promotion? 

You can be by thorough pr^)aration now. 
And you can prepare in sjiare time, without 
a moment'3 interruption of your present 
job, and at low cost. Thousands are doing 
it— are raising themselvea above the crowd. 

Ask for oar free 48-page bookie on the 
fidd of your Iflung. Get the &cts about the 
requirements and opportunities axxl about 
our ptae&al faomB stadr tndidDg. 

EXIEKHMUMIEISIIV 

A CoiTMpoadMt* InWiMlM 



I miit to know hov % tfO/ iMnin fcf PMt-HWci 
petition. Send me jiw MtMSattOB tho fltUI In 

Ittled below. 
DPoramansIilo 
DBooUce^iHfia 

□ TtbIBc Muiattomuit 

□ Law: LL.B. l>e«rM 




PREPARE FOR 
AGOOD WAR-TIME JOB 

... mm A PEAce-TiME nnvRct 




Mail coupon today for details of my 
famous Coyne "Learn by DoinS" 
method of practical shop training 
that prepares you for a good war- 
time job with a real future after the 
war — in Electricity, tl>eblg-payfteld. 
Serve your country now by getting 
a training and at tbe same time you 
win be helping yontaelf by prepaid 
tng foe a peaortlne fntnre. Aa« or 
- ' auav sMd notboU 




I'LL HNANCE YOUR TRAININQ 

Get tralnlDE first; then t«lnl3l tBiMMta to C omp l ete man 

monthly tuition paymeota Starting M days aftoryaurtitun* 

Ing period Is over. 

"LEARN-BY-DOING" AT COYNE 

Coyne Training ie practical tr.iinitig, easy to grasp . . . you 
learn quickly by doing actual jobs on 
real electrical machinery la my 
abopa. Not by correspond ence— y oil 
are trained right here in my big Chi«igo | 
training sbopfc You don't need pre- 
■ edo- 
\ srou 



NOWI RADIO and ELECTRONICS 

INCLUDED AT NO EXTRA COST 

Now J am including with my resular 
elertrital training a special course m 
Radio and Electronics, at no added tui- 
tion cost. Vou can remain at Coyne 
aifter finialiing your Elrctrical training, 
and take this extra lustruction that 
prepares you for great opportumties 
now and after Victory. 

Earn While LearnInK— Job Help When Trained 

If yon need part-time work to Ik-Ip with livms eipenaca wbUa 

ae Coyne, my employini:nt drpiulin'-iit will IirFii vou xet II. 
Aftrr nr^diiatlon vou will bcgnv.i IRI.l', UNLIMITED EM- 
PLOVMiiNT SERVICE for joui lifjiimi;. 

MENI WHETHER YOU ARE 16 
OR UP TO SO-GET MY STORY ( -rt ' 



vciy little money ... Fill In ttto coupoa today < 
•net mall it to me and you'll get tuy bis FBEE 
Catalog and oil the fact*. 

H. C LKWIS. FrMWMrt 

COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL^.. ^ 

BOO %. PAUUNA ST. CHICAQO, ILL,i<V. C. Cmu 




ADDBBSS., 

OTV 



WIN $1,000.00.4 

f^OOaOO Broumtm M Mm Stwia* 



PRIZES TO BE PAID IN 
MATURITY VALUE WAR BONDS 



HERE'S HOW 



On fhe opposite page you see on illustration. All you have to 
^ do is write a sliort-sliort storyr of approximately one thousand 

words based on what you see in this illustration! What if* all 
about, w* don't profess to know. That's up to you. Rugordluu 
af the fact that it may even be ex-Fuetror by the Mm «f flM 
contnf, that is your problem, and part of the eeiiteit. Uitug 
the illuttratlon as a springboard, write a short story which has 
OS an Integral port of its moiieup the scene our artist has 
inagiaed. Usually the artist illustrates the story after It is 
wriHw; Ui lldt ««• w* raverM the proeodur*. Hera's the Hln- 
trotlen. yea vrrite Me story to fit HI 

ANYONE CAN ENTER 

Ym iba't hove to be a regular raoder sf fkh mogadac, uor a 
Mbteriber, nor a writer. Anyone at all, except employees of 
ilaraihg Stories, the Ziff-Dovis Publishing Co., and their families, 
can submit one or more stories for competition. Your entries ore 
limited only to the plots the illustration suggests. If you happen 
to be a member of the armed forces, any branch at oil, you will 
receive double value, or war bends totaliag a maturity value of 
SUKMUO. 

RULES OF CONTEST 

1. Contest ep«ii to all except emproycei of Jiaesbf Sforfos. the IH^Davli 
Publifhing Company, and thetr familiet. 

2. Write yonr story on one side of the paper eniy, nsing Ink or typewriter. 

3. Story siiouid be approxlmateiy 1,000 words In length. 

4. No entry will be retnrned. OHnr psbllihed itorlei will b* paid far at 

.1. «M •mUTtS' itaeslae Storioi wM k* (he M|W h Ml esnl nfc fMr 

doeltten It accaptod as Haal by all contaitanft. 
ft. Conteit editors regret that they are unable to entertain earreipaadeic* 

of any hind regarding entries. 
7. Priie winning story becomes the property of ^maslNg Sforlel. 
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Which (id* should an Earthman choose 
if he finds the other planets at war? 



FIFTEEN adoutet before mid- 
night the bitteriei ot .—wliiyitt 
were turned en, $ai llttfe «idte 
fingen began to i^ay in fbe dark skiei 

over Long Island. Columns ef light 
flashed down to earth, sweeping briefly 
over countless thousands of people as 
if in an attempt to discover where the 



massed throngs ended. Deafening 
ebem loaied over the countryside, 
tens of confetti swirled aloft to be 
caught for an instant in the lights and 
transformed into myriad gems. Once 
a shaft of light stabbed into the center 
of the crowds and gleamed on silver. 
There, resting on the ground at an 
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angle, was a long, cylkidrical vessel, 
slender as a bullet. The mob surged 
forward against the cordon of police 
that isolated the ship. Excitement 
burned in the ni^ air Uke a wearjr- 
ing fever. , 

"And he» com unaOmt pt^, es- 
corted by a sqiud of Mate tioopetsi 
Usten to those sirens!" 

The sirens were echoing by radio in 
a score of countries; half the civilized 
world was listening. The radio and 
television men filled the great colonial 
veranda of the Brewster mansion, and 
dozens of voices hummed togethu, de- 
scribing tbe scene, intcipntiag, dab- 
orating. 

"'Iliat^ OovemiK Hottm «( f^oat 
domi ^axe, t(Sla. He's die diort nan 
trying to dtick the photographers. You 
may remember Governor Horton was 
here once before to bid Nick Brewster 
goodbye — ^last year when tlie Trail- 
blazer I made the first attempt to reach 
the Moon by rocket ship. I don't have 
to remind you that Brewster stayed up 
in am C a roi di aB WMds tibot ui^l 
tatdcatttem nfflngdom Aiwe . . 

A copy boy came numing through 
the city room of the New York 
Post, two large sheets of paper flying 
before him, work stopping in hii wake. 
He skidded to a stop before the man- 
aging editor's desk and faced the as- 
sembled brains of the newspaper. 

"Hold up the first front page," said 
the editer. The eqpgr btgr taM <bm ^ 
the slieets hi trembl^ig hands. 

TRAaBLAZER II OFF ON PER- 
ILOUS JOURNEY TO MOONI 

"Okay. Let's see the alternate." 

BREWSTER QUITS AGAIN 1 

"Fine," said the editor. "Only one 
change. I want a — " 

"Excuse me, chief, but don't you 
think we're going a little too far with 
tliat alternate headline? I mean, saying 



that Brewster quits cgain. He didn't 

really quit last year and I don't think 
If 

"Whadd'ye mean he didn't quit? He 
damn well did quit! That first ship of 
Us took off without him on it, didn't it? ' 
He'wu supposed to be there, wasn't he? 
And wliere was he? Up in that expen- 
sive Canadian hunting lodge of his, dead 
drunk after a five day celebration and 
orgy, and up to his ears in dames!" 

"But he didn't tell the ship to leave 
without him. If he'd had a diance to 
sober up, and the ship had waited, he'd 
iiave gone with it." 

"HI /// We don't deal with 7/1 (m 
the fo^t Maybe he'd have gone and , 
mtgbe be woddQ't Tbt imis that 
the ^Up left and never was heard from 
again. Fourteen men gambled with 
death on tliat experiment of his, and 
the chief experimenter wasn't there 
when they lost, and in my book and tlie 
puUic's book, that means quitting! If 
he goes off tonight, we run tlie first head. 
If lie doesn't, we call him a two-time 
SPdMl and everybody agrees with us. 
Now h^** Oe change I want Break 
out that Ipu^ stoijf cm ^ Treaswy 
Department and givt me a three odiinm 
cut of Brewster. Here's the lecture I 
want you to use." 

The editor held up a glossy print, a 
picture of a young man with deep-set 
eyes that looked out at the world half 
in contempt, half in amusement, with a 
strong jaw that was relaxed in a lazy 
smile, 

"Handsome rat, isnt he?" laid tite 
editor. "Run this caption under it: 
Nick (Sure Thing) Brewster, Million- 
aire Adventurer Who Reached For The 
Moon. Got that? Okay, where's re- 
write? You got that story on the Ufe of 
Brewster ready?" 

"Not so it's readable." 

"Read me what yaw have. Just the 
highlights." 
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Sfkk Brewster, famous, joolhardy 
laiwi^a, went the Utmt tot^ht wkm 
te«k off for tke Moon in ike second 

vf Ms two million dollar experimental 
rocJte/ skips. Born with a silver spoon 
in a mouth usually given to sneering, 
young Brewster inherited five million 
dollars at his father's death in igsr. 
Six years later, according to FOR- 
TUNE'S estimate of last year, he had 
run tke figure well up past forty mU- 
lion, earning tke fUckname of Sure 
Thhg Brewster, leaving behind'Him a 
Ittstory of escapade and scandal, dan- 
ger and enterprise. 

Today, aged twenty-seven, he could 
call few men his friends, his unpopular- 
ity ascribed to many reasons. Chief 
among these were the facts of his con- 
tinual absence from the United States 
within the past two years, his arrogance, 
and Ms often^mentioned record with 
ladies, tke hsl named supposedly hav- 
ing chased Mm before he was old enougk 
to vote. Tkose wko knew kim contid- 
ered.Um extremely ittteMgent, kard as 
granile. 

Last year, June ra, Brewster 
alienated more people with a single blow 
than ever before. Backing the invention 
of Dr. John Stevens for a rocket ship 
capable of reaching the Moon, he sank 
two million dollars kitq U. lea^inf 
scientists wko examined tke vessd 
agreed tkat it had every chance of suc- 
cess. The night the ship left, carrying 
Dr. Stevens and thirteen men of the 
crew, Nick Brewster, wko had an- 
nounced that ke would be aboard for 
the dangerous experiment, was left be- 
hind. 

Various stories fiUed the press, ex- 
plaining Brewster's defection, but 
chiefs eredUed wat Dr. Steven^ state' 
ment tkat Hi had received Word tkat 

Brewster was in Canada, attending a 
farewell party so enthusiastically that 
he was unafiie to leave at tke appointed 



Ume. Dr. Stevens left witkout Um.. 

Tke sMp was never ksvd from ogam, 
Wken tke telescopes lost U, tke "frt^ 

blazer I" ceased to exist. Its signals 
died away and the great magnesium 
flares it was supposed to light up on 
the Moon were never seen. . , . 

"nPHAT'S enough," said the editor. 

"Great stuff. Go on from there 
and work on Brewster. The inside story 
of the wild party in that hunting lodge, 
but keep it dean; this i» a famiiy news- 
paper. Soft-pedal tbe woman itn^e and 
play up the rumors. You know — Brew- 
ster never intended to go on that trip. 
Cold feet or something. Sure Thing 
Brewster never took a really long 
chance — " 

"What about his being a hunter and 
explorer?" 

"Hunter ngr foot ! Say he shot tigers 
£rom bdfa&d expensive guns, explored 
the. Arctic & ennine sleej^g bags. 
Lives means nothing to hhn. Tlay up 
the way he was booed and hissed in pub- 
lic. Get out the pictures of him being 
rescued from that angry mob at that 
ball game in Chicago. Dig up the dirt 
biographies. Run that story of that 
girl who took a shot at him in Maine — 
that girl whose brother was one of the 
crew in the first ship." 

"But he never pressed charges 
against her." 

"Because he was afraid to show his 
face in a courtroom I Find me a juicy 
financial scandal of his. Do two or 
three paragraphs on his chief engineer 
— what's his name — Joe Abbott? Ab- 
bott's been out of a job for two years. 
Talented engineer, down on his luck, 
old classmate of Nick Brewster's, 
boui^ with g^d— that Had of staff. 
We got half an toitr to Ut the attms, 
so hop to it. I got a da^ irttibi the 
television-cast of the 1% meoi, if it 
comes oSl" 
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The editor switched on the screen 
bdliild his desk and fiddled the dials. 
tbe dark scieai began to glow and the 
OQllineg of: a paaorama shot grew 
dealer. Aiieiioita(ius,«elUEe{itestate,' 
its shrubbeiy tran^^, ite gates 
broken, people eveijmhete, lights m the 
Ay. . . . 

". . . and still they come, folks. The 
roads to the Brewster estate have been 
closed for a week, ever since the news 
got out that Brewster had built a dupli- 
cate of the first Trailblazer for a new 
try, but right now an army couldn't 
keq> order here! Not nmch time left 
1^, if ifs really going to liq^™- Hdd 
cm, folks, here come more sirensi It 
looks like . . . just a moment, please — 
yes, it's. . . ." 

" T DON'T give a damn who it is," said 
Nick Brewster, evenly. "I don't 
want to see anybody." 

"He doesn't want to see anybody," 
Joe Abbott said to the police captain at 
thedmr. 13>e captain went out quickly, 
btit for a mCHnrat iSie cmfit^ and 
n(dse from the rest of the pa^ed bouse 
sifted throu^ and marred the silence 
that lay in the library. 

"They're all here," said Abbott, 
quietly. "The Hollywood contingent, 
and Wall Street and Washington, and a 
couple of ambassadors and senators and 
governors. But Governor Horton was 
your father's best &iend> you 
could see him irithout offending the 
others. He came all the way from 
Texas." 

"To hell with Horton and the rest of 
them," said Brewster. 

"Nick," add Abbott, "you can't 
just—" 

Brewster interrupted him with a 
wave of his hand. "Not now, Joe. 
Th«e isn't tine. We^re diSn«it peo- 
ple,^ aiid % aoA you won't get ai^ 
ntisf action taOEing to me. Call it any- 



thing you like; that's the way I am, 
that's Nick Brewster." He lit a fresh 
cigarette from a butt, and his grey eyes 
traveled over bis o^wd hands to Afe^ . 
bott. '•AS Oie same," be added, "I want 
you to know that I'm grateful for the 
way you stuck by me." 

"Yo* paid me for it, didn't you?" 
said Abbott. 

"Yes," said Brewster, slowly, "I paid 
you, but I don't think I could have 
bought your friendship. I've had that 
all along. Well be f oUowhig the Tr otf- 
£bwf / bi a Uttle while, and none of 
us kwiws what's ht store for OS. That's 
why I'm telling yon thanks, now." 

Abbott got up and walked to one of 
the great windows that formed a bay 
in the library. He parted the closed 
curtains with a hand and looked out. 
Presently, he said, "I think it's almost 
time. They've got the searchlights on 
the ship." 

As he spoke, the windows shivered 
from the cheering outdde. A door 
opened, and the police aptean was in 
the library. "Mr. Whiteside says the 
ship is ready, Mr. Brewster. I've got 
an escort of fifty men waiting just out- 
side. We've cleared the hall." 

"Thank you," said Brewster. He 
threw his leather coat over his shoul- 
ders, and as Abbott reached him, he 
ptmched Abbott lightly on the shoulder. 
"Let 'er go, Joe," he smiled, and fol- 
towed the captain out. 

The police had pushed the visitors, 
distinguished and otherwise, against the 
walls. As Brewster and Abbott 
emerged from the library, a few people 
called to them. Brewster waved a hand 
perfunctorily and walked swiftly 
through the policed lane to the veranda. 
There he stopped for a mommt, blinded 
by the series of fiash-btdb eqdosiimsas 
the photoe^^^ sAot flidr ^etures. 

■^Oew about s Hb, Brewster? 
Wavbig goodbye?" 
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"Mr. Brewsterl Mr. Brewsterl One 
irith yoa and Goventor Bocb» sMcing 
hmiat Just a quick shot, pleasel" 

Before Brewster could say anything, 
Governor Horton had pushed through 
the crowd and had taken Brewster's 
hand. As the lights exploded all around 
them, Horton said, "I've been trying to 
see you all day." 

"I know," said Brewster. "Were you 
going to tdl me what you toU the life 
reporters in that picture seiies ^ley 
ran on me? That dqt father shoidd 
have left Ma money to a home for mon- 
grels?" 

tTE SHOOK his hand free, and nod- 
ding to the captain, started down 
the stairs on the two hundred yard walk 
to the ship, Abbott following. Pande- 
monium broke loose. Furious waves of 
peqple surged against the protective 
dikes of police, screaming, yelling, try- 
ing to get closer to Brewster. One of 
the searchlights knifed down and pro- 
vided a brilliant white lane to the ship. 
Fantastic showers of confetti filled the 
air, and the hoarse voices of tens of 
titousands hammered like a gigantic 
drum. Brewster walked on, head down, 
looking neither to right nor left, as if 
there was no one there. When he 
leached the t^iittwiing sUp, Abbott 
canght his hiMl and held Uu at the 
raasave kick long enoiii^ tar tte lAo- 
tographers to shoot a few {dcturra, then 
both men went in. 

Inside, Harry Whiteside, who was 
Abbott's assistant, gravely shook hands 
with both men, then turned the power 
screws that sealed the lock. The rest 
of the crew was ready, most of them al- 
ready strapped in their heavy bells. 

"Fire the pwt tubes," «dd Abbc«t to 
Mitaaide. "Tliat crowd out there is 
too i^ose.'' He led Brewster forward 
to ceMtiil room, and as they got there, 
a muffled series of blasts went oS. 



Looking through one of a row of cir- 
patauUM in the outer bulkheads, 
fltiey saw the crimson flash of the 
rockets light up the cotmtless faces Oltt- 
side, and the crowds melting away, as 
if from the heat of the tubes. 

Abbott adjusted mouthpiece and ear- 
phones. "Set?" he spoke into the phone 
at his lips. "Fire in order, one to six." 
The blasting grew louder, and the peo- 
ple had disaiqwared from view. "Fire 
in series, me to twenty." 

lastaBtlsr, the Uastfng facreased un- 
til it was a steady, splitting thunder. 
The crimson become tinged with yel- 
■low, then faint bits of blue edged into 
the Hames that ringed the ship. One 
by one, the searclilights had faced the 
slender hundred-foot length of the ship, 
but they scarcely paled the fire. 

"Cease fire and stand by," said Ab- 
bott. 

The silence seemed overpowering. 
Nothing existed now aaeept the metal 
buUdieads of die ship's bowels, gjteam- 

ing in dull convolutions of coils and in- 
struments and meters and dials, and 
outside there was darkness pierced by 
a circle of cold white eyes. Abbott 
pressed a finger down on a switch, and 
they could hear the quiet mesh of gears 
as the prow of the vessel began to tilt 
heavenward. Brewster jteened bis 
belt and stared out of a porthole. The 
ship stopped mo^ig at a iMy degree 
angle. 

Over the flat horizon, a fat rust-col- 
ored autumn moon waited serenely. A 
thin layer of clouds lay high in the sky, 
tinted underneath with soft orange. 

"Aft tubes only, one to seventy. Fire 
together." 

TT WAS over a moment aftw it had 
begun, but the mffioent was an 
eternity of pafau, "Ikste iras a 
all-enoampassing sound, and soiaething 
tore at their hearts and throats. There 
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were endless seconds in which there was 
no siglit, and a mist through which 
glittering objects began to take form, a 
copper wire, a red-gleaming light. 
There was a moment when being 
ceased, and ever so slowly, thought be- 
came possible, and sluggi^ity, memory 
returned, and Brewster remembered the 
distant moment after Abbott had last 
spoken, and then he had turned in his 
belt and grinned somberly and tried to 
shake hands. And Brewster remem- 
bered how he had thought: how calm 
Joe's voice is. Then agony, dull and 
insistent and gnawing, and the strain 
l^aiast the glassite belts was beginning 
to ease and they could hear it crealung 
aottfy. 

In the vast stilhess that fonewed, 
Brewster wiped away the tears that had 
streamed down his face. His vision 
sharpened, and he saw Abbott before 
him. Abbott's face had frozen in a 
mask of astonishment, and the first tiny 
cracks of fear were appearing in it. 

"Look/" Abbott whispered. 

But Brewster had abeady seen it. It 
was no trick of his eyes, no after-jmage. 
The moon, white as plaster, was an 
enormous ball, a sphere so great that 
it completely filled the sky. llierewas 
nothing but its unbelievable immensity 
ahead. 

"What's happened?" said Brewster. 

Abbott turned to him slowly and 
shook his head. "I don't know," he 
said. "Something's gone wrong 1 We're 
mudi too ckeel" 

He turned to a screen that projected 
the rear view from the ship and switched 
it on. The screen flashed on an image 
of a city. They saw a river separating 
the city, and they could make out 
bridges, the faint phosphorescence of a 
ferry's wake in the water, houses, lights. 

It was impossible! They couldn't be 
so dose to Earth! Their initial velocity 
should luive taken tbem far beyond such 



a view or the ship would have dropped 
back to Earth before it had cleared the 
atmosphere I And yet the moon was so 
enormous before them that they must 
have been very close to it. 

"Is there a telescopic lens in the pro- 
jector?" asked Brewster. 

"No," said Abbott, trying to shake 
off his daze. "We've got to go aft and 
see what's happened." 

He unhitched his belt and started to 
take a step, then suddenly he grabbed 
at the belt and held on. His feet had 
left the deck completely, and he was 
floating in mid-air! He pulled himself 
down, and all at once Brewster was 
laughing. Abbott looked at him in won- 
der, and the laughter had done the trick. 

"Forgot," he mumbled, half grinning 
at Brewster. "We're in free space. 
You'd better put those magnetized shoes 
on too." Hurrying now, he unfastened 
two pairs of metal-shod shoes from a 
tier on the bulkhead and threw a pair 
to Brewster. A moment later, both 
were clambering down the companion- 
way. ' 

"Joel Mr. Btewsterl Follow me— 
quick!" WhiteiddelmAamie rumdog 
fraa the stem and met them halfway. 
They followed him back to the aft ob- 
servation room. Half the crew was 
there, staring out of the large portholes. 

"^HERE, as it appeared, directly be- 
hind them, was the Earth, a dark, 
blue-green ball. Its proportions, when 
they could manenvo' themselves into 
such postures as to see all of it at 
once, were unbelievable; Sometimes 
they could see all, of it, then, by moving 
their heads an inch or so, they lost the 
mass and saw only a segment, but with 
such clarity and in such detail that it 
could have been possible only from an 
airplane hovering a few miles above 
Earth. It was utterly impossible to see 
both the entire diameter of Earth and 
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yet be able to see segments of it in such 
powerful magnificatian. But tbqr were 
seeing it 

"Tlwt dfy we saw belixce," said 
f^eti, "the one with the river miming 
through it — that was two cities, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. I know them inside 
out It was like looking through a mag- 
nifying glass." 

"Like . . . looking through a . . . mag- 
nifying glass," Brewster murmured. 
He shifted his head a bit. "It keeps 
bsppeniag. Suddenly you get a new 
aiq^ and everything grows sharp . . 
tbey way I ttiought I saw the Andes 
mountsJns in South America, as if it 
was a relief map, close to us. . . ." 

"Stand over here," said Steinberg, 
"just where I am. See it? That's Man- 
hattan! There's the Washington Bridge, 
and the Hudson, and there's Newark 
Bay. And if you move just a bit to the 
right, you can see Long Island — and 
those swirrhlights fiom whieie we teak 
otfl" 

Abbott brushed a hand across his 
face. "It just isn't possible," he re- 
peated. "Maybe the instruments have 
a clue to this." He turned to the crew, 
whose faces revealed the same bewil- 
derment that lay on his. "Everybody 
back on duty," he said. "You can tell 
your alternates what's happening, but 
keep your heads. Well woik it out and 
let you know." 

He started after Brewster back to the 
control room. 

Abbott's practiced eyes swept over 
the banked array of instruments. 
Slowly he sank down to his chair and 
spoke into his phone, his hands trem- 
bling as they held the mouthpiece. 

"Harry? Fire all bow tubes. Im- 
mediately." 

Whiteside's puzzled voice rang from 
tlie eai^oi!«s ttm where they lay on 
the coBtnd board. "^Did ytti »|r bow 
tubes?" 



"Yes. Quickly." 

"Butwe'vegot all theatets tob« tr« 
ing in series and theyVe been set (or &e 
next six hours. You may interfere mth 
the acceleration and the — " 

"Those are orders." 

"Aye, aye, sir." 

"Acceleration. . . ." Abbott breathed 
heavily, staring at the control board* 
"We've got to stop it somehow. . . ." 

Nick Brewster crossed over to him, 
and seizmg tiim by the arms, he sliook 
Abbott His wise was cold and deci- 
sive when he spoke. "Snap out of itt 
What's wrong?" 

"Wrong?" said Abbott, slowly. 
"Everything's wrong. Everything but 
these instruments, and tliey ciieck each 
other. And if they're right, I think I 
know vrbat happened to the Trialblater 
J." 

"What happened?" 

"Look at the planometers. The one 
that measures our distance from the 
moon. Now look at the timer. We've 

been up eighteen minutes. Our initial 
velocity was 7 miles a second. Allow- 
ing a gradual deduction we're traveling 
at approximately 25,000 miles an hour." 

"What are you getting at?" 

"Look at the planometers!" cried Ab- 
bott. "Eighteen and a half minutes now 
—and we've covered 7770 miles. But 
kmk at oat distaaee fiM the miaiHi— 
50,230 miles! Dsa't you see what til»t 
means?" tie veins in Us throat weie 
like iron bands. "The moon isn't 240,- 
000 miles from Earth I It's less than 
60,000 ! If our instruments are right — 
and everything points to it — then in a 
little more than two hours we'll crash, 
into the moon while we're still accelerat- 
ing!" 

CHAPTER II 

BREWSTER gripped thedssd 
arms of his chair. "Wiiat are yon 
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talking about?" be demanded. 

"It's all there in the instruments," 
said Abbott, hoarsely. "Tbey all check. 
The distance from the sun to Mars 
Isn't registering as 141,000,000 miles. 
It says 33,000,0001 The distance from 
the sun to Mercury isn't 36,000,000 but 
less than a fifth of that 1 And the vast 
distance {torn the sen to Ne^me— al- 
ttost three hflUon miles— legisters here 
as less than a thirteenth of that dis- 
tance!" 

"The instruments have all gone hay- 
wire," said Brewster. "Even the tstios 
are wrong 1" 

Abbott kept staring at the control 
board. "Are the instruments mong?" 
he repeated. "We have evidence here to 
show that they're right. We know the 
imiQa is in leaSty «^ dose to us BOW. 
We hive mBjr to kolt out there to gee 
that the meter r«tdbig 49,310 miles 
must be correct Its size alone tells us 
that. 

"And now, look through this observa- 
tion porthole — there — to that green 
star, that enormous ball of cold fire. It 
could only be Neptune, and according 
t9 our charts, it ^Nq^bme. ButN^ 
tee [^oiild'he teMilie to ^ mdted 
^1 Wlqr ^ we $ee it so ebscfy? 
mgrisdwuKXHisodase? Bo&thebi- 
struments and our eyes tell us the same 
story. Only the measurements that we 
always accepted seem wrong. The 
measurements must be wrongi" 

"But what about the way we see 
Earth?" asked Brewster. 

"The same thing," Abbott nodded. 
"When we see lii of the Earth, we see 
A as it should be seen from i,000 ndles 
away, where we now are. The flaw here 
is the way we suddenly see parts of it 
so closely. We know, however, that we 
can't be as dose as we seem to be at 
those times because our initial velocity, 
without which we could never have left 
Earth, must have taken us far beyond 



the detailed view we get'. Oiu- first two 
seconds of flight carried us beyond such 
close views. 

"So something, some agent we don't 
know about, makes it appear that we 
are much closer to Earth than we know 
we are. That same thing has always 
made everything else appear much far- 
tlier away thm we DOW Imow thqrwoel 
Somethtiig warps our pidnt ot idew . . , 
41id there's only one answer to that Oat 
lean see." 

Brewster waited for him to continue. 

"It can only be that the dense atmos- 
phere of the Earth acts as a lens," said 
Abbott. "Looking out into space from 
Earth is like looking through the wrong 
end of a telescope. Can anything be 
measured accurately when it'a seen 
throui^ a «Mig»f^ Bg lenjh^ iefu 
that* s been turned the wrong way !"' 

Abbott switched on the rear view mir- 
ror again and both men looked into it. 

"Now," Abbott continued, "we see 
that the converse is true. The reason 
we suddenly see large segments of Earth 
so clearly is because we catch the lens 
right. When we do, we see details that 
01^ a tiemeiidaas iyiignifl«a>tioB could 
show. It adds up. t. . ." 

Brewster said: "Then we're gobig to 
crash?" 

Joe Abbott nodded. "We allowed six 
hours for acceleration and four to ease 
off in. We set the tubes that way and 
there's nothing we can do about it. 
We're less than two hoius from the 
moon." 

"And that," said Brewster, quietly, 
"is lAath^pened to Oie TM^Uaurh 
l^thout any mean* of communiintln'g 

with Earth while she was in space, she 
went to her doom." He pronounced the 
last word hollowly, as if he were mock- 
ing it. When Abbott looked at him, be- 
cause of the way he had said it, Nick 
Brewster had a faint, Utter grin on his 
face. 
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LJALF an hour later the nuxm had 

grown so large they couldn't see 
all of it at once. It looked like a great 
ball loosely wrapped in shrivelled, pock- 
marked skin, and given a slight rosy 
color by the jets of flame from the fore 
'lOckets. 

"Is there a chance?" said Brewster. 

"Vety sUiii. WebavemnepoRer ta 
our fore todsets than tte first 7M- 
bhier, because we thou^t maybe that 
was one of the reasons she didn't land 
safely and we — " 

"You're repeating yourself," said 
Brewster. "Don't give me that en- 
gineering crap again. Just answer the 
question: is there a chance?" 

"I won't know for another half hour." 

Vnthout a word, Brewster got up, lit 
a cigarette, and indked out of the con- 
trol room. Presently he came back, 
lugging a heavy wooden case \riiich he 
had evidently taken from the supply 
hold. Then he sat in his wicker chair 
across the long, narrow room from Joe 
Abbott, looking out at the moon and oc- 
casionally glancing at the timer as the 
slow minute band turned on its axis. 

When the planometer passed liflOO 
Brewster said, "Well, Joe?" 

ilbbott l^nok bis head grimly. "If 
we had another hour and a half, maybe 
some of us could live thioug^ the crash. 
We've decelerated 6800 miles per hoar, 
and at that rate — " 

"Save it," said Brewster. "At that 
rate only posterity will be interested in 
the figures, and none of us are going to 
be part of posterity. Call the crew to- 
gedberhi^ce. AU of them." 

He took a wrench fttm the tiiwl rai^ 
and smashed open the case, pausing 
long enough to allow Abbott to pipe 
the crew. Then, strewing fistfuls of 
straw over the metal deck, he started 
to take out a bottle when he saw the 
straw rising weightlessly from the deck 
and moving slowly up to the overhead, 



where, for some reason, it dung. When 
the first of the crew came into the con- 
trol room, Brewster was laughing. 

"Look at that," he pointed. "I won- 
dered where any cigarette butts disap- 
peared to. Thought someone was clean- 
ing up after me." 

One by one the crew came into the 
room, until an tftelye were there, stand- 
bgqaietlyinflie narrow cimfines along 
the panels of dials. 

"Ill make it short and sweet, men," 
said Brewster. "We're going to crash 
on the moon in about an hour. If you're 
interested in finding out why, Joe Ab- 
bott can tell you. It'll give you some- 
thing to do. If you're not interested, 
maybe you'll take my suggestitm and 
one of these bottles, and to hell with it. 
Some of you have been with me be- 
fore, some of you haven't, but I know, 
having chosen you carefully, that none 
of you is afraid to die. If you want it, 
here it is: the best Scotch on the market, 
twenty-year-old stulT. Only hold on 
tight to it, or you'U have to go after it 
with a ladder." 

Holding the case between his legs, 
Biewstcx passed tite first botib to 
Drake. ''Thank yoii, si^," said Diake, 
tersely. They followed him in line. 
Morrow, Oberman, Rogofsky, Peters, 
Callahan, Lindstrom, Steinberg, Fred- 
ericks, Stewart, Purdom. Harry White- 
side was last and he smacked his hps 
appreciatively. Some of them spoke, 
most of them were silent. They sat 
down on the deck, against tiw bulk- 
heads, keeping their metal-shod shde$ 
as flat as they could. 

•^ve one?" asked Brewster. 

"Don't mind if I do," said Abbott. 

"Keep the cork in between drinks," 
said Brewster. "Here's how." 

A few minutes later, Brewster went 
out, returning soon afterward with a 
portable phonograph and a batch of 
records. "Had it specially built for this 
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trip," said Brewster. "It lias springs to 
keep the pickup in position." 

JJE STOOD over the men, looking 
dowB at them, watching the way 
their eyes kept turning to the plan- 
emeter. Brewsterwas aa mceminonfy 
tan mail, a little over six foot thitee, 
and standing there now he looked taller 
than ever, and with the little, bitter 
ironic smile on him and his cold eyes, he 
looked almost satanic. 

"Joe," said Brewster. "Switch the 
planometers off. Nobody's re^y intw- 
ested in them anymore." 

Abbott threw in several switches, and 
the moon planometer froze at 13,441. 
thmthe got iqi and puUedstei^ shutters 
down over the face of the observation 
ports. The brilliant whiteness that had 
been pouring into the room gave way 
to the blue-white of artificial Ught. The 
phonograph whirred quietly, and a 
dance band played one of the current 
hit tunes. Brewster turned it up louder 
and began to whistle along, pausing now 
and then to imcork his bottle. 

He was putting on the third record 
when Stemut suddenly got to his feet 
and hurled his bottle at ttie moon plan- 
ometer. "Why doesn't it move?" he 
shouted. "I'm not afraid I Let it 
move!" The bottle had smashed into 
bits, and the fragments of broken glass 
and the liquor hung in odd shapes near 
the planometer. "Damn iti" Stewart 
raved. "Damn — " 

Nick Brewster took two quick steps 
to Stewart, span him around by Us 
aim and sn^hed a &st into bis faee. 
The iiapact of &e savage 'blow was 
enough to knock the man off his feet, 
and as he fell unconscious to the deck, 
Callahan tied him down with a glassite 
belt. The third record began to play, 
and Rogofsky and Oberman sang the 
words thickly. 

Minutes passed, and the odor of 
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Scotch whiskey grew heavier. Several 
others had joined in the singing. Mor- 
row kept time by beating his bottle 
gently on the deck. Rogofsky's eyes 
were closed. It was very noisy now 
with the singing and the music, and Ab- 
bott leaned far over in his fixed chairi 
and tapped Brewster. 

"Drunk?" he asked. 

"Only my first bottle," Brewste* 
grinned, mirthlessly. "I wish I were. 
My doctor used to tell me that someday 
I'd be sorry if I kept drinking. Well, 
I'm sorry now, because now it's going to 
take too long to get drunk." 

"Zat all you're sorry for?" askedAb- 
bott, swaying the least bit. 

"That^s aU." 

"You're a hard guy, Nick, a really—" 

"Cut it," said Brewster, duu^y. S» 
smiled again. "Fm afraid I have to 
give you the same answer as always: 
there isn't time now. We pioneers don't 
philosophize, do we, Joe?" His lips 
curled sarcastically. 

"Tell me one thing," Abbott per- 
sisted. "You went on this ex — exped 
. , . ishun just to show them up, didn't 
you? Just to ssdihow 'em 19." 

"No," said Brewjter. "I went be^" 
cause I wanted to g/a^ It was as sioq>le 
as that. I know you don't understsmd 
it." 

Abbott's head rolled loosely. He took 
his thumb off the neck of his bottle and 
took a long drink. Then he sat there, 
staring at nothing. 

npHE Ttailtieter II went {dummeting 
' down. IMn tiy iittl^ tfa« li&iging 
died away. Fredericks lurched out of 

the room, and they could hear him 
retching in the companionway. The 
lights twinkled and dimmed and never 
recovered tlieir full power. In the si- 
lence a steady hum had become audible, 
as if it were the momentum of the ship 
itself making itself heard, crying a song 
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of death as it hurled its long, sleek 
length down toward the lifeless world 
below. The phonograph played on. 

Brewster had lost all sense of time 
when he got out of his chair. The end 
was moments distant, he knew vaguely. 
His mind was dear and awake, and a 
thousand swift thoughts raced tor- 
tuiDusfy throu^ the various levds of 
Ids consciousness. Even now, lie knew, 
he was unable to accept the inevitable 
blindly, and though part of him re- 
coiled at the notion that had seized him, 
his desire to know what was happening 
was stronger — to be there, a &nal wit- 
ness to cai.istroplic, though the evidence 
would be buried with him. 

His mouth was a tliin, set line as lie 
raised an edge of the steel shutters and 
lad(sdta>a|^ ^ a'mament he was 
blinded by the impact of whiteness on 
his eyes. He saw only an illimitable 
expanse of chalky land, the outlines 
blurred with the colors of the spectrum, 
and colored concentric riugs swimming 
up toward him. Then he saw the sur- 
face of the moon, its placid sweep of 
empty valleys, its dry ravines, its moun- 
tains like ivwyseu^ure. . . . 

It was during these ileeting instants 
of sight that Brewster realized that the 
ship had stopped falling . . . that she 
hovered perhaps a hundred feet over the 
surface of the moon! 

Dazed momentarily, Brewster let the 
shutters fall, and whirling around, he 
climbed through the squatting men and 
raced down the companicmway to the 
stem of the ship. There he saw that the 
ttt mkets woe «SU s^&ng didr 
powerful fire. HierewaspciwereDoutpi 
in them to have buried the sliq> in the 
crash ... but they hadn't crashed I 
What had stopped them? 

The ship was levelling offl Slowly, 
the stern came down until the vessel 
wa,s hovering parallel to the surface I 
It continued to drop foot by foot, as 



impereepflbly as an elevator, until it 
was no more than fifty feet in the air. 
The force of the rockets was being use- 
lessly spent in the atmosphere: they 
had ceased to affect the ship at all I 

And something, some prodigious 
Bog^ not resident in the ship had 
cushioned and eased and stopped its 
momentum, and was how holding it in 
its grasp t 

Staring down, Brewster knew that his 
eyes were playing tricks on him. It had 
seemed to him that there had been 
movement below, that tlie soil had 
shifted, and that the white rocks were 
moving — then the shattering realization 
was on him — because the rocks had 
movedl Only they weren't xockiil 
They were beings of some sort, Mtl 

Suddenly two thin bars of white «d)' 
stance reared up from the ground, 
higher and higher, until the topmost 
ends leaned against the sides of the 
ship. There were crossbars all the way 
up — it was a ladder! And now, sep- 
arating itself from the ground, some- 
thing white was climbing vp that ladder 
tothesh^t 

CFEU^BOTTND, BrewSta mittimi 

the being come up. It was • 
when the thing was a few feet befaif 
that he saw it was human — or as near 
human as any living creature could be 
without actually being human. It was 
a man, no iriore than five feet tall, with 
a pale skin and deep, luminous, black- 
red eyes, and hair the color of platinum. 
He was swathed in a viduminous white 
clsift that Uended perfecdy wiQi fbe 
landscape, and it was only when Ids 
head appeared from under the cloak 
that Brewster understood why be had 
thought at first that the rocks were 
moving. 

When the man had climbed to the 
level of the ship, he clenched his hands 
and began beating against tlie sides. 
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Bmrater lieard the faint boom of his 
iismmering and did notliing. ■The man 
leached inside his doaic and held a 
,oime-sluiped rod m his hand, and from 
the apex of the cone a thin, green stream 
like liquid fire played on the metal sides. 
It had no effect on the ship. 

Then, quite by accident, though the 
man seemed alarmed and was looking 
about, tlie man's eyes lifted until iie 
loQleed thnwgb the item port where 
Brewster was stan<fing, and his eyes met 
Brewster's. 

What was he saying? Brewster 
gazed into the ruby eyes and watched 
the little man gesticulate and mouth 
phrases. He was trying to tell Brewster 
something. He was indicating that 
Brewster come down, that he leave the 
alli^. Was this, thought Brewster, one 
of the beings responsible for the mighty 
tme that had iao^ilisal^ saved the 
vessel? Why was he so perturbed? 
What made him assume that Brewster, 
or the men in the ship, were friendly be- 
ings? Why did he seem to think that 
they could leave the ship at all? 

His mind working slowly, still un- 
able to comprehend fully what had hap- 
pened, Brewster gazed at the man and 
sgm his cb^ immtig, saw tiis nostrils 
Wiie. ^ was... but of course he was 
breathing. W^j^oiddn't... Brewster 
shook his head violiently. Reliadtobe 
able to think clearly. The man was 
trying to tell him something, sometliing 
that was evidently of great importance. 

Suddenly Brew.sler liad made his de- 
cision. Back he ran, down the ship, to 
the vaulted doors of tlie air lock, 
paused, a moment, then went into the 
malstol room. The men loolKd at 
himinastupor. ItwoiddtieiinpossiUe 
to rouse them. He opened a stowage 
chamber and liegan Idling out oxygen 
helmets and tanks. Laboriously, he 
fixed a helmet on each of the men, 
and took one himself. 
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Joe Abbott stirred and -heUeeA 
through his bebnet at Brewrter,. His 
eyes unconsciously toted down to the 

wrist watch he had hidden under a 
sleeve of his leather coat, and suddenly 
he was roused. He got up unsteadily 
and took Brewster's arm. 

"What happened?" His voice echoed 
through the helmet speaker with metal- 
lic resonance. 

"See that the men are all ri^" 
Brewster snapped, "then ccnae to air 
lockl" Something was tellmg hun to 
htary. 

"Y^HEN he got back to the lock there 
was no hesitation. He threw in 
its power switch and stood back. 
Slowly, the massive door began to swing 
opt'n. Brewster had fastened a glassite 
belt around his middle, expecting a 
tc^maidOMs rush of air frnm the ship 
to the outside, but when it came its 
mildness amazed him. 

With the door opened, he gripped 
the edge and peered out over the side. 
There was no movement down below, 
but the man on the ladder at the stern 
was still there, still hammering. As 
Brewster's helmeted head stuck out of 
tlie ^tap, the man saw liim. 

A31 at once, another ladder seemed to 
raise ftseU bam thegrrand, reaching iq> 
to file h>ck. As tbe first man swiftly 
slid dOim ilis ladder, a second appeared, 
dbiibing up the new ladder. Up he 
came, several rungs at a time, until his 
head was level with Brewster's feet. 
He looked up at Brewster, and Brew- 
ster's hand tightened on the automatic 
pistol he held. 

"Quickl" said the man. "How many 
of you are there?" 

Be ktd sfokeit in English . . , in 
■sUg^y aeeenied, yet unmistakably ac- 
curate BngUshI 

"Answer at oncel" tlie man died. 
"How many?" 
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'Tourteen," Brewster choktd. 
% "Take than out at once I" the man 
cried. "Come down below to us as 
quickly as you can ! Your lives depend 
on it I" 

Brewster turned back toward the 
control room, and in turning he bumped 
into Joe Abbott. Abbott was standmg 
'<i there as if paralyzed. 

"Come on I" Brewster shouted. 

CHAnER III 

■ny THE tune Brewster had half car- 
ried the first of the crew to the lock, 
the man had disappeared from the lad- 
der. When he looked down there was 
no one in sight I 

Brewster regarded Abbott and said, 
tersd^, '"You're too unsteady. Grtthe 
men in liere. Ill carry diem down." 
He lifted Stewart's inert form over his 
strong shoulders and lowered himself to 
the ladder. The ladder was as smooth 
as glass to liis touch. It was a long 
way down. 

Reaching bottom, he stepped care- 
fully on the crusty soil and deposited 
Stewart, then ijuickly went up again. 
Almost at the top, be glanced down. 
Stewmt had cBsapjieaisd, and m tba 
spat yAete Biewstisr had left hfan, only 
^ helmet remained! 

Suddenly the soil moved, and Brew- 
ster saw what had happened. There 
were many men down below, all of 
them carefully camouflaged with white 
cloaks. When they lay quietly on the 
ground, and the stiff cloaks formed hap- 
hazard folds, thqr were mdistinguish- 
aUe from the terrain. One of these 
men t»d Iddden Stemut with It <;loak. 
Now he rrached for the hefanet he had 
taken off Stewart and covered that. 

Startled, Brewster climbed into the 
ship and took off his own helmet. The 
first experimental breath reassured him. 
The air was cold and dry, but suffi- 



dentfy dense' to tneafbe. Be found 
nothing stnmge in this; matters had 
long since passed the stage of normal 

reaction. 

Several men had already assembled 
at the lock, and Abbott came in, drag- 
ging Tom Drake. "You think you can 
go down yourself, Peters?" said Brew- 
sters. "And you, Callahan?" Both 
sum nodifed, though they s^med to be 
lun^ standing erect. "Go 

ahead," Brewster said. He lifted Drake 
like a sack and slowly edged back on 
the ladder. By the time he had reached 
bottom, Peters and Callahan were gone. 
He put Drake down, and a cloak 
swirled up and hands pulled Drake 
away, under it. 

He started the long, perilous climb 
up again, fatigue polang tbroiq^ him^ 
numbing his lx>dy. Ahbott had taken 
the helmets off the others and had 
doused them with water, but only Pur- 
dom seemed to be aware of his sur- 
roundings. Lindstrom had struggled 
to his feet, and Rogofsky was blinking 
his eyes and groaning weakly. The 
others were too drunk to move or do 
more than look around, stupefied. 

At a word from Brewster, Ptttdimi 
starts down, md UadaSmu, stiggw- 
ing, went after Mm. Doggedly, Brew- 
ster Ufted Rogofsky up and went back 
to the ladder. He saw only Purdom 
climbing down, h.alfway from the 
ground. A few feet from the bottom 
of the ladder he saw Lindstrom. He 
had fallen and hit the ground in a gro- 
tesque posture. A cloak moved to him 
and covered him up, and the man who 
had been mider the doak began to cBmb 
W ^ ladder. 

The ittde nan reached the ship.' 
"Leave the others!" he said. "The 
Jeggites are coming. To he caught by 
them is death ! " He pointed toward the 
horizon. A clustering groiq) of dark 
stains were advancing. 
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"But we can't leave these men here!" 

cried Abbott. 

"Help Rogofsky down, Joe," said 
Brewster, quiclily. "I'll take Morrow 
instead." 

"But what about— " 

"Well come back for them." 

He eased Rogofsky down after Ab- 
bott. The moment they were dear h0 
ran down the companionway tia the 
stowage hold. A moment later, carry- 
ing an enormous carton, he returned and 
stooped down under Morrow, adjusting 
both burdens. Powerful as he was, his 
face tightened in pain as he reached the 
ladder, and oddly enough, a single 
thought went through his mind. With 
the lesser gravity oi the moon he should 
have fett much more weightless, much 
stronger. But he felt only weariness, 
and the ground below seemed to waver 
as he gripped the ladder with one hand. 

'J^HE little man remained in the ship 
until Brewster was halfway down, 
then followed. He jumped down the 
last rungs and began tipping tlie ladder 
over. Abbott cried out and clutched 
tile Uidder, starting to say sometibvng, 
when Mck Brewster gripped his arms. 
Abbott wrenched free and Brewster 
pursued, winding his arms around Ab- 
bott's throat, pulling him down. 

From somewhere a huge cloak was 
thrown over the struggling men, and 
hands pulled at them until they both fell 
over, lost in the folds and choking in 
the swirling particles of dust. Relent 
lessly, Brewster tightened his mur- 
derous embiacni 

"¥<m most be quietl" a voice ciose 
to them whispered. "Our one chance 
against the Jeggites is surprise." A 
body moved cautiously, close to them, 
parting tbe folds imtil a transparent 
portion of the concealing cloak was 
disclosed . . . and sudd^y, Abbott 
stopped fighting. 



There, on the brow of a hill, tliirty 
yards away, stood three strange ve- 
hicles. They looked like dec]) bowb 
balanced on a tripod of three wheels. 
They were colored a dead, dusty white 
that might have remained invisible even 
though they had stopped on the crest 
' of the Iiill and liigher hills beliind them 
had to simply protective btading. But 
men came out of the v^icles,- four men 
out of each ot them, looking up at the 
Trattblazer II. 

They looked like men, though they 
were utterly unlike the little white men 
who had concealed Brewster and the 
others. They were tall, at least six feet 
in height, dark-visaged, and dressed in 
tight-fitting uniforms of black,: idliniiig 
cloth, with peaked caps on tlidir headsv 

Brewster felt the antidpUcny ebill 
of danger as he regarded them. These 
were undoubtedly advance guards of 
the larger group that he had seen from 
the ship. They seemed uneasy as their 
eyes swept the valley below the vessel. 
They waited for minutes, without 
speaking to each other, until the larger 
party reached them. 

There were [leihi^s fifty men all 
told, standii^ abreast b a lo'ng, precise 
column that i^ttndell over the hill. As 
they started down into the valley, be- 
hind them an enormous vehicle rolled 
up to the crest. It was made of a duU, 
reddish, substance, mounted on numer- 
ous wheel.s, its sides covered with gleam- 
ing instruments beside which black-clad 
attendants walked, keeping pace with 
the machine. From the top of the ma- 
diine -protruded a squat, liolknr tube 
like a cannon, revolving with tlie ease 
of a weathervane as the vehicle moved, 
so that the tube remained always 
pointed at the TraUbrazer II, high 
above than. 

IJURNING with curiosity, Brewster 
watched the long column march 
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into the valley. He felt an intense ad- 
miration for their precision, for their 
silent thoK»^iaes& TJief wne mili- 
tary men, he knew, and . . . 

At that moment, without an instant's 
warning, dozens of fiery green streaks 
of light blazed into being I There was 
a scarcely audible hissing sound, and 
more than half of the advancing column 
tumbled over and rolled down the rest 
of the hill. Half the remaining men 
fell fiat on the ^und, taking whatever 
cover was afforded by the lined, pitted 
vallqr, and bom didr bands, holding 
smaU cooes, came an answering fire- 
not a haphazard, wild spray, but a series 
of patient thrusts, each to one of the 
spots where green light had issued. 

The other half of the platoon raced 
bacL to the bowls, but before they had 
reached them the peaks that sur- 
rounded the valley, that towered over 
the low hill, were filled ynKh mace o{ 
the green, thin flames. Man after man 
dumped over as the concealed fire kept 
hlaxb«. Tlieie was no knowing which 
aiid ^ot of land would suddenly be- 
come a deadly stream of fire. But the 
men in black never wavered, never 
broke. 

Somehow they contrived to give each 
other a secret signal, and all together 
they began backing to the vehicles, fir- 
ing steady as retread <H the 
matt fSua fiftjr who had been there a 
momait before, three lived long enough 
to gain thdr vehicles. Of these, one 
toppled over at the door. The second 
vehicles remained where it stood. The 
third whirred and slowly moved away. 

Immediately there was action in the 
valley. Scores of cloaks were swept 
aside and gathered up. The man in 
Brewster's doak scrambled to his feet; 
he was holdiiq; a cone he hadn't had 
oecasioii to lee. Tlien w«re hundreds 
«f Ok Oi^Biai bt the valley. A large 
Bamt)er of ihem, more than twice the 



number of the dead tall mm, had heea 
killed, but the outcome of the balUe 
had never been hi &>uht Tltetallmen 
had been outnumbered at least six to 
one. 

Aheady many of the little men were 
running out of the valley. Numerous 
voices called out in English for the men 
from the Trailblazer to follow. The 
men hesitated in confusion, for thou^ 
the monstrous battle they had witnessed 
had swiftfy testoteA theb nunds, tticy 
heard Abbott shouting for them to wait 
— and they saw that somehow the Trail- 
blazer had settled down until it now 
hovered no more than ten feet from the 
ground I 

Abbott was running back toward the 
ship. 

"Go back I " a dozen voices screamed 
in alarm. "There is no — " Several of 
the little men were running after him 
when Brewster knifed throat^ their 
raiiks, hurled his body forward and 
brought Abbott down. 

At that moment the Trailblazer' s bow 
kicked into the air. A muffled explo- 
sion roared out and a jagged hole ap- 
peared just short of the prow. A sec- 
ond, than a third blast rocked the 
ground together, and the thunder of the 
explosions, freed by the gapmg wounds 
in the ship, rolled out from the stricken 
vessel with such force that the rush 
of air alone knocked scores off their 
feet. Again and again some mighty 
agent within the ship roared, blowing 
away huge sections of metal, strewing 
the valley with debris and dust. Finally 
the midship smashed apart, flying in 
every direction, and seeming to do it 
so slowly that it looked like a terrible 
flower Uossomiag. . . . 

"y^TBSm it was over, and Brewster 
^ " and Abbott nose, &ies saw, with- 
out f^ understandbg, that many of 
the little men had been killed iqr fbe 
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convulsive explosion of the ship. And 
of their own, Morrow's face had been 
splattered away by a chunk of metal. 
He lay dead, a few feet from the re- 
mains of Lindstrom. 

Four men had been left in the ship. 
There was nothing there now but sec- 
tions of molten carcass. A fire licked 
yello^jF in tbe wUte saad. 

His head stili reeling from the impact 
of the sound, Brewster heard faintly 
the cries of the little men. They were 
pointing to the direction from which the 
Jeggites had come. Far off, a new black 
wave was speedily advancing toward 
them! 

Brewster remembered little after 
that. He and the others fled, following 
the little men. Misty impressions re- 
mamed in Ids miad; the s^t erf many 
'Httle men wlio stopped running and lay 
down again under their white cloaks, 
waiting to ambush the new pursuers. 
The pools of drying blood ... the 
sudden surge of bitterness as he re- 
membered leaving the carton behind 
... the tremendous exhilaration he 
felt when he finally climbed out of the 
valley, as if he were flying, for every 
' st^ sent hhn bounding into the air, 
CQwting twenty feet at a teapl 

It was file same for the others from 
the ship — as if invisible shackles had 
been broken. They leaped high above 
their guides, frequently outdistancing 
them and forced to wait. Once, when 
Brewster looked behind, he saw green 
flame again in the valley, and dark bod- 
ies falling. And then, running into a 
tortuous zigzag of peaks, a small cav- 
ernous opening gave from a mountain- 
side, and they were following the little 
men into the shelter of darkness. . . . 

"V^ES," said Brewster, slowly, star- 
ing down at the two mutilated 
bodies. "Their names were Hoake and 
Worth. They were combustion engi- 



neers on the first TtaitUager with Dr. 
John Stevens. . . ." The corpses wm 
mummilied and shrivelled, the featum 

scarred and broken. 

"You see," said the little man, ear- 
nestly. "Only six survived out of the 
entire crew. Though the Jeggites had 
been waiting for a ship to leave your 
world for centuries, tbiy were unioe- 
pared whet it eMMj and it crashed. Of 
the six sundvora, we knew tiiat Br. 
Stevens is still a prisSser of the jeg- 
gites, and perhaps three others are still 
alive." The little man's eyes glinted 
as he looked at the bodies. "But these 
two men were tortured to death. We 
stole their bodies from a ship that in- 
tended to carry them away — " 

"But we don't undestand," said Ab- 
bott. Ww%, Ik bnidied a hand 
across hb face. "We dont know «Aat 
you're trying to ten us. this about 
the Jeggites and. ... We dont even 
known how you speak our lan- 
guage. . . ." 

Abbott turned to Brewster, as if to 
speak to him, but changed his mind 
when he looked at Brewster's curious 
expression. Brewster shrugged as if to 
say that it was useless. They had been 
talking to onei then another of the lit- 
tle men, and ibe hurried convetsatiiHis 
had all been the same — nervous, rq>e- 
titious explanations that got nowhere, 
that explained nothing ultimiately, 
though they seemed overburdened with 
fact. 

All that time there had been feverish, 
though it seemed aimless, activity 
around them. They were standing in 
one comer of an enormous-domed cav- 
■vm, and tiuxe were scwes of the little 
men about. They had been leaving and 
arriving in steady streams through the 
winding catacombs buried in the bowls 
of the mountain. Many of them sat 
along the tiers that formed an amplii- 
theatre of the cavern, little beings 
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wrapped in their white shrouds, looking 
pale and ill in the light that flared from 
numerous torches. 

"But you 3«e we ^ ^eak ym bn>- 
guage," said the little mail, as U he 
were helpless in &e bee ef Uie facL 
"Our spies among the Jeggite servants 
learned it from the men of your first 
expedition, and the Estannar teachers 
taught it to all. People of all the races 
can speak it. We learn it as the lan- 
guage of freedom." 

"What Und of freedom?" said Brew- 
ster. 

The Httle tmm frowned and looked 
more helpless than ever. He answered 

in a tone that implied that his answer 
was very obvious. "We want only one 
freedom — freedom from the Jeggitesi" 
His anxious eyes looked from Brewster 
to Abbott and traveled along the faces 
of the other men. "You do not believe 
me," he said, "but soon one of the Es- 
tannar will be here. He will tell you 
the same things, and then you will know 
they are true." 

He gestured toward Oe mummed 
bodies. "That is yfy^ we ki|)t these 
bodies — to show you dmt we spdce the 
truth, and that you most go with the 
Estannar when he comes to take yaa 
away." 

"Take us away?" said Abbott, per- 
plexed. "Where?" 

"To safety, where you can help in 
the plan of the Estannars." 

"Who ue the Estaimars?" 

'^ey are our teachers. Some of 
them were sent here to live with us and 
direct our tasks. Everyone knew that 
once a ship had come from your world 
of Kren, others would follow. The Es- 
tannars worked out the plan to steal 
3rou from the Jeggites." 

ABBOTT groaned in despair. He 
said to Brewster: "What do you 
make of this mess?" 



"Save your breath," said Brewster. 
"Can't you see they're all idiots? He's 
told us a dozen times that these Es- 
tannais rule them, and one of tbem 
seems to be expected, so let's wait for 
that" 

'Yon do no understand," said flie 

little man. "The Estannars do not 
rule us. Only the Jeggites rule." Ha- 
tred blazed in his voice so fiercely that , 
it gave a new dimension to this vapid, 
muddled being. "The Jeggites rule 
the Borons, Estannars, Ermos. Phy- 
lades, Hruthes. . . ." He broke off, 
as if miaUe to continue a list so terri- 
ble to Um. 

Sudden, keen infer^t flickered on 
Brewster's expressionless face. "You 
mean thestf'Jeggites rule the moon, and 
all the races of the moon are rebelling 
against them?" The little man nod- 
ded and would have spoken if Brewster 
had let him. "Think of it!" said 
Brewster, softly, with an ironic twist 
on his lips. "Tbe barren moool Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people of differ- 
ent racesi lodced h> a feri^ fight 
against w of tboal" 

There was a fresh burst of actMfy 
at the far end of the cavern and a string 
of torches emerged from one of the tun- 
nels that gave into it. As if it were a 
long awaited signal, the men seated in 
tiers rose and a subdued murmur 
swept up into the half-darkness. 

The torchlight revealed a man walk- 
ing qnid^ toward the group of hvt- 
mans> Os nqdd striie parted file 
white doak^ idi^, like bis tordi«beai;- 
ers and escort, he wore, and revved 
an undergarment that looked like a 
suit of mesh armor, composed of ham- 
mered, beaten rings, gleaming as bright, 
fiery gold. He was scarcely taller than 
the men around him, but he appeared 
to tower over them. It might have 
been his erect carriage, or the way he 
lield liis head — ^he had a high, impos- 
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fag forehead and wore his blond hair 
short — but whatever it was, there was 
something purposeful and strong about 
bim. 

Wben he storied before the Eaith- 
tam) stan^iiig on the other ode of the 
dead, leathety-hued corpses, and lodied 
at each man uufividually, they met the 
frankness of his steady, blue eyes. He 
was a very handsome man by an Earth- 
ly standard, which was the only stand- 
ard one could have applied to him, for 
there was no difference at all between 
him and an Eartbman. 

He said: "Do yoa have a j^nkes- 
ttoa?" 

*'Fm the spokesman," said Brewster. 
"i am Dramon, an Estannar. TdQ 
lile your names." 

nPHE Estannar stepped around the 
corpses and shook hands, like an 
Earthman, first with Brewster, then 
with each of the men as Brewster gave 
their names: Abbott, Stewart, Peters, 
Callahan, Drakej Pwdom and Rc«o{- 
sky. '^Tbere'were.idsnioieof as,''said 
Brewster, "irfw were—" 

"I know," said bramon. "They 
were lost in your escape from — " 

"Four of them were blown up!" Ab- 
bott interrupted suddenly. The anger 
and baffled helplessness that had 
churned in him overflowed, as if here, 
finally, was someone who could be held 
accountable. "We don't know where 
we are," be said, "or wl»t we've gotten 
iBtojbut whirtever— " 

"SqnscHe yon let ntt tell you," said 
Dramon, quietfy. A brief smile Ht his 
face up. "We seem to be interrupting 
eadi other. Since we have little time 
now, and I have the answer to the count- 
less questions I know must be in your 
minds, let me tell you what I think you 
have to know immediately." 

He made a little gesture with his 
bands and he Wid, "You have beat 



plunged into a situation of enormous 
complexity. At this moment the most 
important element of that situation is 
its dangu. Thoot^ you l^ve bad no 
part in its'creafion, that danger threat- ' 
ens you more immediately than any of 
us. I speak not only of the danger to 
your lives. It is much more than that. 
But since I cannot undertake speaking 
to you now, I can only ask for yoiir 
trust and yonr wilUn^ess to follow 
me." 

"Where?" said Brewster. 
"I want to avoid the questions that 
onist fdlow that answer " 
Brewster s^d: "I'm afraid yoo can't 

avoid them." 

"Very well," said Dramon. "Our 
plans are almost completed. We are 
taking you to Estannar." 

"I thought Estannar was the name 
of a race." 

Dramon breathed in audibly. "It is 
also the name of the place where that 
race lives. You know Estannar as the 
planet Venna." 

In the stunned silence, flie Estaa- 
nar's intelligent eyes traveled over the 
semi-circle of men before him. "Yes," 
he nodded, ^owly, "it is an overwhelm- 
ing coDcq>tion for you. I under^ 
stand. . . . 

"The universe is filed with life- 
life that will appear familiar to you, 
and life so strange that its existence will 
be utterly incomprehensible. There 
are diS«^ raees m> each of the plan- 
ets, and Oiere are many breeds among 
these races. All the life of the universe, 
save yours, is the domain of the Jeg- 
gites — the inhabitants of the planet you 
call Mars. The Jcggites ... the 
Martians ... are tlie lords and con- _ 
querors of the universe. 

"The Martians have waited centu- 
ries for mankind to come, for only you 
can help them complete their conquest 
Only Uirough you can tbey hope to 
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conquer the planet we call Kren, and 
which you caU Earth." 

lOICK BREWSTER Wed to fis4 co« 
herence in the cham oi his mind. 
'Be looked ^ blond man 

before Urn, then he \odked back again. 
His lips moved uncertainly, and finally ' 
he laughed. It was a troubled laugh. 
Ho didn't know where to begin. 

He said: "You're saying that you — 
I mean all of you. these different races 
you speak of — can space-travel?" 

"Interplanetary commerce existed a 
tiboQsand years ago. Our sciences de- 
veloped dSnently, more quickly on 
fSaae {daaets ibaa others but in many 
■m^ interplanetary science far out- 
stripS your own. The destructive 
power alone of the Martians is prodi- 
gious, though — " 

"If the . . . the Martians," said 
Brewster, pronouncing the word hesi- 
tantly, "wanted to conquer Earth, why 
didn't they try?" 

"They've sever sb^p^ tijmg. The 
atmosph^e tet siSRoiatds the Eaiffi, 
]iscr% paralleled M Sta^ aayyteie 
in the solar system, created sudi fric- 
tion that the Martian vessels were 
burned. Martian vessels have reached 
the Earth, but only as cinders." 

Brewster said: "It didn't bum our 
ship." 

The Estannar made his gesture 
again, turning his palms outward and 
dosilighi? fists. "Imust ask you again, 
to teust me. I can tell you everything, 
but not now. There is no time, be- 
lieve me." 

Brewster's eyes were clouded as he 
stared at the Estannar. "We don't 
know anything," he said. "We don't 
begin to understand you, let alone trust 
you. All we know is we're in the mid- 
dle of something that's so big it . . . 
it . . ." Brewster said: "We've no rea- 
son to trust you." 



Dramon held his fists closed so tight- 
ly fliat wMte spot9 s^amd wnt his 
kmieMes. "Tke Sbritos were widt- 
faigforftshipl!keyoius;*'hesaid. "Our 
Sdences never mastered metals. We 
created what your Dr. Stevens called 
a plastic civilization. Our plastics 
burned where your metals didn't. That 
is why we destroyed your ship — to 
make certain that it did not fall into 
the hands of the Martians." 

The Estannar held up a restraining 
Iiand as Brewster said sranething about 
Stevens. Brewster flushed and went M 
speaUng,, biU IHamon turned from him 
to the otKers, and instead of raising his 
voice as Brewster had done, he spoke 
more quietly. 

"I cannot hope for your understand- 
ing," he said. "The Martians are be- 
yond your understanding. The uni- 
verse they rule is an empire built on 
hatred and violence. Its teemmg bil- 
litms of pe^le are the slaves of Mar$ 
in line i^m or another, and all, to 
vatj^ d(^e^, it taibate; Man 
is a wMld tt ttsreasmi, witii a morality 
of its own, a morality so repugnant to 
the rest of the universe that it has 
fought the Martians for centuries. 

"You are now part of that fight. You 
belong among us. But whether or not 
you want to help us — for potentially 
you are the greatest of our allies — re- 
turning to your own world is now im- 
possible. Ulie^ore, I must again ask 
you: iritt yw come with me?" 

The Estannar steiq>ed back and re- 
garded the men, and then, as he saw 
their eyes turn to Nick Brewster, he 
waited for Brewster to speak. 

A CHANGE had come over Brew- 
ster. Listening to the Estannar, 
a host of conflicting thoughts and emo- 
tions had raced through him. His deep- 
set eyes glinted greyly as he asked, 
"Would you say that the things you've 
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told OS are fcets— or otHfllons?" 

"Facts." 

"No one would disagree with you?" 
Brewster persisted, quietly. "There 
aren't races . . . individuals, people, 
say, who see these things a little differ- 
ently?" 

"What are you trying to say?" 

Biemster stroked his eUn reflective- 
fy. Tm saying it," he isaid. "I don't 
see wlQr we must assume yoate telSi^ 
thetruHi." 

Somberly, Dramon said: "It is a 
tragic fact that since I am of Estannar, 
I always speak the truth. I cannot 
lie." 

Nick Brewster smiled. "I won't pre- 
tend to understand that. I do know, 
however, that every fight has two sides. 
Atleastdro. It m^iht just lumpen that 
«e had: ftOen mi rate side, lAeii we 
aSt^t bave cheseii the vOiia, ghren oor 
dMMce." 

The little white men who were stand- 
ing behind Dramon came in closer. 
Softly, the Estannar said, "You might 
choose . . . conquest . . . murder 
. . . slavery . . . injustice?" 

"It depends," said Brewster. "It de- 
pends on your point of view." He faced 
his companions as he went on. "N«t 
that we ^rove'of murder, but aatf 
itx, tMwmii bjustiee— even iS thqr 
eidsf— are just words, t^nBleob Ihe 
lettea of our west bataei peafie 
alive, and from their pdot of view they 
were right because they were defending 
them.selves. The pioneers conquered 
them, and from their point of view they 
were right because they needed land 
where they could live. If you, as an 
£stannar, landed in the Indian country 
a hundred years ago, the Indians would 
have told you that the pjiaeera.weie 
ooDQuerors and murderers, but it wotdd 
be only a partial truth. Maybe, if 
you'd had a choice, you'd have chosen 
the pioneers. Maybe they'd turn out 



to be more our Idnd." 

The Estannar said, "You speak more 
to your friends than to me, but I do 
not see how you can think the Mar- 
tians might be more your — " 

Brewster interrupted. "Do we have 
a choice?" 

"Earthmen!" said Dramon. "Speak 
ior youiselyesl Brewster will not be- 
Bieve me, but what do you say, Drake? 
And you, Fuidom?" He had remem- 
bered the names perfectly. "What have 
you to say, Abbott?" 

Joe Abbott said: "I believe you, if 
only because you saved our lives." 

"Did he?" Brewster snapped. "We 
were stopped from crashing by a ma- 
chine, but the Martians had that ma- 
chine I " 

"What you say is true," the Istamtar 
adadtted, as' the men ^ied. "Hie 
Martians had the machine, but it was 
stolen from us. We Estannars, Venu- 
sians, invented the machine long ago, 
anticipating — " 

"Not interested!" said Brewster. 
"We don't know whose the machine 
was. We know the Martians used it. 
If we're to be thankful for being aBve, 
well thank themi" ' 

"It seems to me, Vbi. Brewster—" 
<jteim Futdcni be{^ 

"Shut iq>l" said Brewster. 

Dramon said: "But their purpose in 
saving you was onty to — " 

.Brewster demanded: "Do you have 
a choice?" 

'Y^HEVenusian let his hands fall limp- 
ly to his sides. "No," he said, very 
quietly. "There never has any ques- 
tion of a choice. You forget that more 
than your desires are involved." He 
flung liis cloak over his shoulders and 
spoke a few words in a strange tongue 
to the little men around him. They 
cried out his orders, and the cavern 
echoed with their voices. "You will do 
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as I say," said the Venusian to the 
EarthipeD. "If ymi disobey, we will 
be forced to M jrou." 

"That," Brewster sneered, "is tyr- 
anny enforced by murder." 

Dramon nodded. "If you prefer." 

The little men had come pouring 
down from the overhanging tiers. They 
formed triple lines along the cavern 
floor, each of them holding a cone in 
his hands. At a signal, they started 
walking quickly into one of the tun- 
nels fxcm iriuch many of them had 
emne. TMt&bearers went in with them 
at nsgdiM^ intervals, as the immense ca- 
vern emptied its lights into the tun- 
nel, it grew more shadowy and dimen-- 
sionless. 

When half the little men had gone in, 
Dramon told the Earthmen to follow. 
All eight men preceded him, and behind 
Dramon came the rest of the little men. 

The tunnel roof was low enough to 
force an ^ Eaitbmen &cepl Rogof- 
sky to stoop. There was no sound now 
save the patter of hundreds of feet in 
soft, powdery soil. The dust rose in a 
thick pall through which the torches 
burned feebly. The men coughed as 
they trudged on, holding bits of rags 
to their mouths, feeling along the devi- 
ous turnings of the tunnel. The cough- 
ing grew more painful, the dust thicker, 
Bte a hot, dry mist 

Qnc^ wb«i the bsdm ahead disap- 
peaied around an abr^ torn, and 
those behind had not come up quickfy 
enough to break the sudden descertt of 
darkness, Brewster was startled by 
something that glowed weirdly, swing- 
ing near him. It turned out to be the 
luminous dial of Abbott's watch. The 
hands said 5:40. Wildly, Brewster 
teu^t: Sm hours ago I was 
kme. > • • 

tbe tmmd stni^^itened and indbied 
down for a short distance, and Bieitis- 
ter peered ahead and saw the ghosfly 



rows of figures swathed in cloaks, mov- 
ing f <xward silent^ like bteadied shad- 
ows in a white fog. Though fOD real- 
ization of what had happened to him 
and his men had not yet come, nor 
would it for some time, strangely, it 
seemed to Nick Brewster that of all the 
things that were going on in his mind, 
the memory of home was the most un- 
real. . . . 

HOOK later flie sb^^aL 
DranijE^ weist ahead, letnr^ng in 
ten minutes to ask ihe Bushmen to fcd- 
low him fwward agaiil^ When the 
group reacfied the h(»d of the column, 
they were once more in a cavern. This 
cavern was very long and narrow, cross- 
ing the tunnel at a right angle, like the 
cross-bar of a capital T. 

Four other Venusians were there, 
standing around a jutting stone on iidiich 
lay a mass of tunics made of the shin- 
ing armor iriiidi Brmon atone of these 
five wore. When the Euttaen came 
into the cavern, the Venusians started 
to give each of them one of the tunics. 
Dramon stopped them, speaking to 
them in a foreign tongue. 

Dramon said; "Come with me." The 
Earthmen followed him into the cross- 
bar for a few hundred feet, swallowed 
up in darkness. They heard Dramon 
scratching and digging, then something 
heavy rolled away from the wall of the 
cross-bar. 

They were looking out on a vast 
plam. It was nightbound, but its face 
was clearly illumined by what seemed 
to be great black pots of fire. The fire 
was unlike any the Earthmen had ever 
seen. Tbi tongues of flame spread out 
evenly in all directions, forming a blaz- 
ing rosette, and what Uttle movement 
there was in each of these many petals 
of to ym ^ow and almost purposeful 
tiie light tet came from fiwse pots of 
fire was iriu'te, ftiintly tinged irith am- 
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ber, and this Se^t too was even^ ^read 
over the plain. 

. Two hundred yards away, onfr4hird 
tldden hi a pit, though they saw bD of 
ft baeatUM they weie k)okiiig down, was 
a Bpeor-oha^ It was like a 
queer, hdfgBt orange fish, with hiQe, 



sloping fins, and tiny lighted windows 
in its head lilce many sightless eyes. It 
WSa about four hundred feet l(ng. 

Beyond the ship were other ships, 
none of them very near, they were of 
varying shapes and colors and most of 
than were lai^r than the orange ves- 
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sd. liB die ceider of the plain were 
several low buildings. Most of tliem 
were circular and lights blazed in them. 
People were moving about on the plain, 
but there were not more than ten near 
I he oranse ship. These were ail men 
dressed in black. 



From behind the orange ship, a bowl- 
shaped vehicle rolled away. Far over 
to the left, a small vessel shot into the 
slty. It left a trail of glowing cinders 
behind it. When its roar and sibilant 
hissing died away it was quiet again. 

Dramon pushed the stone back in 
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place and shut off the view. The Earth- 
men had heard footsteps passing them 
in the cross-bar all this time. One or 
two torches along the shallow length 
of the cavern revealed that the little 
white men had all taken positions par- 
allel to the E^rthmen. 

"That ship you saw not far away," 
said Dramon, "was waiting to take you 
to Mars. The Martians are confused 
by what has happened. Most of the 
armed strength of their colonial regi- 
ments are scouring the lighted portions 
of Boron, your moon. At a given sig- 
nal we will all come out of the moun- 
tain and seize that ship. It is a war- 
ship, faster than most, and with a good 
start, it ony outdistance all pinsiut, oct 
9 wMiidM, it wffl lum a g(X)d diance 
of fig^itiDg its way out" 

"Where do you intend taking us?" 
Brewster asked. 

"I don't know," said Dramon. "My 
orders will come later." 

Brewster asked: "What .htqjpens if 
the attack fails?" 

nPHE other Venusians arrived, car- 
tpif ibe amoe tunics. There was 
a hutied consultation between them 

and Dramon, and when it was over one 
of them took all the armor and went 
back with it. The other three stayed. 

Dramon then answered Brewester. 
"If we fail, death is the best alterna- 
tive. The worst is capture by the Mar- 
tians. Remember the bodies of the 
men from the first ship." 

He looked up at Brewster in the 
l^oom. "Wbtt yoa are thinking is cwt 
rect," he said. "I dedded agdnst giv- 
ing you the armor. Since you will have 
no part in the fi(^ting, you will be in 
no danger if we succeed. If we failed, 
it would only aid in your capture." 

Brewster said: "You mean the Mar- 
tians want us alive, but if you fail it'll 
be easier for you to kill us this way." 



"If you prefer," said Dramon. 

He said something to one of the lit- 
tle men, and his words were passerl 
along. In a moment, down the length 
of the cross-bar at intervals of a few- 
feet, the little men pulled away stones 
that blacked the cavern off from the 
plain below the mountain akipe. 

"Stay here until yon are told to 
leave," sidd Dramon. 

He raised an arm quickly and 
brought it down. A moment later he 
jumped out of the cavern and started 
running down the mountainside, and 
behind him came a wave of the white 
men, the Borons. Another long row 
of Borons swept out of the shallow cav- 
«n, then a tfabd« a fourth. 

The first row was almost halfway 
down before the group of black-clad 
Martians saw them ciHidng. Tb^ 
hardly had a chance to do more than 
that They dropped to thdr knees, 
and scores of thin green lances were 
already piercing than. One by one 
they flopped over. 

Suddenly the pots of fire nearest tlie 
orange ship flared up in streamers of 
flame. In an instant it had spread over 
the field. The petals seemed to join 
hands and form single, immense pyra- 
mids of fire that lighted the field with 
the brilliance of sunlight. From far 
off a series of chiming, high-pitched 
notes sounded. And now the pots of 
fire died down to a dull, eerie glow that 
seemed darker than night, with one fan- 
tastic difference — the Borons were: 
clearly visible m that glow, though 
notiung else wasl , 

Martians had long since come pour- 
ing out of surrounding vessels, meeting 
the attack. Now they were lost in the 
darkness. Lines of Borons, gleaming 
with phosphorescence wherever their 
skin showed, swept past the place where 
the orange ship had been, carrying the 
battle ever deeper into the plain. The 
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Borons covered tbemadves with their 
lAite cloaks, and as long as thqr le- 
m^ed ondM' them, weie as invbiUe 

as the Martians. From their weapons 
came streams of green fire that covered 
the plun with planned, intrteate pat- 
terns as delicate as spider-webs. 

'ynBEKE the green burst against a 
ship, it spluttered up momentarily 
in showers of sparks. Where green an- 
swered green, other streams of fire, sud^ 
dmfy coming bito odsteoce under tiM 
krd of the patterns, put an end to Qmst 
answers. 

All at once there were lines of liquid 
fire pouring down from twenty feet 
above the plain. Again and again a 
score of green strealts would stab all 
around it, until the overhead attack 
would stop, but only from that one 
spot. The Martians, with strength ac- 
customed to much greater gravities, 
weie lei^iiiiig li^ into the alrl Tbdr 
targets were ftequen^ vMSe, and 
several Martians had leaped past the 
fourth line of Borons, to attack them 
from the rear, from everywhere at once. 

The field was a silent chaos of mo- 
tion, motion that was described only in 
terms of light. Little by little the Bor- 
ons edged deeper, cutting a clear path 
of destruction behittd nUch there was 
calm and adM darlsness. Little by lit- 

S^ts streamed out of &e portholes of 
the orange ship. 

"Nowl" cried one of the Venusians 
to the Earthmen. "Run for the ship!" 

As the Venusian stooped to go 
through the hole, Nick Brewster seized 
him by the neck, swiftly raised him 
overhead and hurled him at the two re- 
maining Venusians. JiBtaot^, almost 
betm ib^ tad Ut the (qiposhe wdl of 
the cavsnii he smashed into them, his 
fists fldUng&ke pistons. It was over in 
seomds. Brevster felt in the darkness 



for the cone-shaped rods each had car- 
rnd. He found them and got vp. 
The other men had sensed and fdt, 

rather than seen, what he had done. 
Abbott cried out some incoherent query. 
The sotmd of the brief scuffle and Ab- 
bott's voice brought approaching fool- 
steps. 

"Duck outside!" Brewster whispered 
fiercely. He grabbed at the men nearest 
him and shoved them throng the hdes. 
He jumped oitt altar them and waited 
forthe^ers. HeaHiIda^tbestwethat 
thejr were aO th«e, so he wh&pere^ 
"Up the mountain. Hold hands and 
jump." He clutched hands on either 
side of him, then leaped up as high as 
he could. He landed sooner than he 
expected; the slope was very steep at 
that point, and as the men crashed into 
it, their line broke. They felt for each 
other again and junked once mm, un- 
evenly this Ume. 

A pencil of green fire careened over 
tildr heads, seekmg them out. The men 
scrambled for shelter, lying Sat against 
the slope. The green came closet, The 
sound of their breathing was giving 
them away. Brewster fumbled with 
the green cones, but nothing happened. 
A beam of fire bit off pieces of rock ' 
near him. A second beam joined it. 

DREWSTER cnnrled aitjf a .few 
feet and got to his knees. He took 
a deep breath, tensed his muscles as 
he crouched, and let go. His leap car- 
ried him at least fifty feet down the 
mountainside, behind the origin of the 
green streaks, and slightly to one side. 
He edged in closer and judged the dis- 
tance. Then he threw himself up and 
forward. He came down on two forms 
staiKtbg dose togedier. His knees hit 
one in & back, and as he toppled for- 
ward, he spread his arms and encircled 
the other. A violent stab of pain hit 
his forearm and crept to bis shoulder 
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and he rolled over on one side and 
kicked with his feet. He got up too 
quickly and overshot his mark and the 
green flame brushed his throat. Tben 
he jumped almost straight up, and When 
he landed, immediately dove forward. 
One of his hands thudded sickeningly 
against flesh that broke under the force 
of his blow and fell away. 

He lay very still, trying not to breath, 
waiting. Something scraped less than 
five feet away, downhill. He rolled 
over suddenly, and when he got up, he 
was holding a squirming body high in 
the 1^, He a»^, Us arms down and 
aiiasbed the body in his grip against the 
to&s. When he opened his hands, the 
boiy ndled down the slope. 

He stood up, sick with pain. Nausea 
lolled through his body and he vomited. 
He felt numbness coming over him, and 
he staggered as he started back up the 
slope. "Joe," he called out, weakly. 
"Joe." He sank down on one knee, 
then fell. Moments lata:, he hardly 
realized (tuft Abbott had Imind him. 

It setoied to fahn that die world was 
on fire. Something crashed and roared 
in his ears. He had no way of know- 
ing that the orange ship had blasted 
off. The pots of fire had blazed up 
again, and their light had revealed 
scores of bowl-shaped vehicles on the 
plain. From these rolling monsters, 
which had come up under cover of 
darkness, jets of green flame spurted. 
The Bwoas, helpless now, scattered 
felBng bjr tens under (he nidng fiie 
from the vehicles. 

Abbott stared down into the brilliant 
light of the plain, watching the carnage 
slowly come to an end. In his arms he 
held Brewster's head. There was a 
bewildered light in his eyes as he looked 
over the field and heard Nick Brewster 
mutter, with his last conscious breath, 
"The Martians . . . will . . . save . . . 



Brewster's body jerked convulsively 
and he was stilL 

quiet Qtte was a ciaistant, inr- 
pitched humming that was bareljr au- 
dible. The other was sporadic, a hiss- 
ing noise which lasted for a few seconds 
at a time. The second sound was made 
by little bursts of air that came from a 
tube placed in the center of the fluted 
ceiling. Nick Brewster had figured it 
out after staring at it a while, feeling 
the air around him freshen after the 
bis^i^ai^ 

He rolled over on his side, just a lit- 
tle. A stout,'thoUgh somewhat flexible, 
belt pinned him down. Across the 
small cubicle, one atop the other in a 
sort of double-decker bunk, lay Paul 
Stewart and Bucky Callahan. Brew- 
ster wondered whether they were dead 
or asleep. He monkeyed with his belt 
tmtil he pressed a button that opened 
it, then he swung his legs over the ^de 
of his cot ffpA sat up, his legs daai^ng 
some four fca from the floor. Re 
peered down and saw little Rogofsky 
lying in the cot underneath. 

After he eased himself to the floor he 
tried shaking each of the three men, but 
nothing happened. Nevertheless, they 
were alive; he felt their breath against 
his hands, testing them . . . then he saw 
his right arm. The leathern sleeve had 
been cut open and there was a long, pink 
scar from wrist to dbow. He touched 
his throat and fdt a dunk of knotted 
flesh. He remembered a little, then 
gave it up. 

He looked over the small, windowless 
chamber. It, and the furniture, was 
made of a smooth substance that felt 
like the ladder the Borons had used. A 
plastic? Then so was the belt, though 
it was pliable. The bedding felt like 
wool, but it was as spongy as rubber. 
There was a crack along one of the two 
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free walls. When he touched it, it 
parted and the two sections slid out o{ 
sight, forming a door that gave on 8 
Barrow pasngemqr< 

Brewster tralked down &e passage- 
way, turned with it, and came to a dead 
end. Suddenly the small section «f the 
floor on which he was standing began 
to descend. It went down for about ten 
feet and fitted into the floor of a large 
room. It was severely furnished with 
a few chairs and tables. Along the op- 
posite wall was a series of cots, ill each 
of which lay sleeping Martians. 

Bmwsto: spent a long minute look- 
teg at file Martians before he resumed 
his wandering. Individuals though they 
were, they shared m common their slen- 
der, long faces, skin that was a deep, 
coppery hue . . . and something more 
. . . something unrelaxed about them, 
though they slept. 

The adjoining chamber was divided 
bjr arwsedpiat{<nminlt» eaitn. The 
ediing was a maze of whe^s and dials, 
. and the walls were covered with colored 
panels, each of which bore a different 
symbol. Four Martians slept in cots 
bdow the platform. At the far wall 
was an open door. Brewster went 
through it and found himself in a 
slightly curving passageway again. It 
was lined irith wbtdows. 

At first he WW notUi^ when he 
hcAisd' throng Hieii die blackness 
became pierced wlHi points of light. He 
walked along the passageway from win- 
dow to window, noticing the different 
colors of the lights. When he was near 
the last window, he saw a circle of light, 
like a diffused corona around a smaller 
circle of darkness. Beyond it he saw a 
much larger greenish sphere — then sud- 
iee^i for an instant — a relief map of 
mountains and plains. 

XT0Whelawwi*ere'hewa8. He was 
in a Martiaa qmceship. Ohe cor- 



ona was sunlight, glancing oS the 
Moob; ^ green baH was Earth. The 
Mardans had cone around to the dark 

side of the Moon. 

He went to the end of the corridor 
and was in another chamber of sleep- 
ing Martians. He retraced his steps 
along the windows, sensing he was go- 
ing to the bow. He climbed up three 
stairs, pressed against a door and was 
in an oval room. There, strapped in a 
reclining chair, silhouetted against an 
orange, tr«nqMseAt wall, was a Mar- 
tian. Brewster walked iq> to him «ad 
saw that on the other side of the chair 
was an inclined panel of tiny dials and 
buttons. Through the transparent wall 
he saw the planets, gleaming like jewels. 

As Brewster stood there, the Mar- 
tian's eyes opened. After a moment, 
the Martian sighed and said: "Have 
you been awake loag?" 

Brewster s^t "About ten mhnites, 
if you undostaad that." The Mar- 
dan let Iveadi out slowly and nod- 
ded. "I've been wandering around 
the ship," Brewster added. "Every- 
one's asleep." 

"Not asleep," said the Martian. It 
seemed difficult for him to speak, and 
he inhaled several long breaths before 
he said, "They took a drug to avoid the 
eSeettt> of the first few sbuites after a 
take-off. I use less because I am in 
command of the ship, but the others 
should soon be awake." He motioned 
and said, "I should like to talk to you. 
Sit down, if you will." 

"Where?" said Brewster, but as he 
turned around, he saw that a chair had 
come up from the deck. He sank into 
its softness, watching the deck ppen 
again as a bw table rose up. 

Brewster gaijied in bewilderment. He 
looked from v^t was on the table to 
the Martian and saw the thinly veiled 
amusement in the Martian's grey eyes. 
Brewster said somethhig inaudible and 
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began to open the carton. For on the 
table mas flie huge <suttm that had been 
the last ahig Kick Bfewster lutd taken 
from the Trailblazer III His hands 
were trembling. He took out several 
long envelopes, dug in past the phono- 
graph and the pile of records and other 
wrapped parcels and brought out one of 
several dozen cartons of cigarettes. 

The Martian smiled as Brewster fum- 
bled m his leather coat for a pack of 
matches. Brewster struck a light and 
took a limg^»g. The Maitiaii's smile 
deepened as the first grateful plume of 
smoke blew out. 

Brewster said quietly: "You don't 
know what this means to me." 

"But I do," said the Martian. "We 
were very careful to bring it along after 
the Borons abandoned it." He let 
Brewster smoke a while before he re- 
sumed what he had been saying. "We 
didn't drug you because you remained 
nncanscuHis afta our suigeons oper- 
ated on yod." 

Brewster touched Iiis throat and said 
nothing. 

'TPHE Martian said: "Your arm was 
almost burned away, and you had a 
hole through your throat. Had we found 
you a little later, possibly not even our 
surgeons . . ." He waved a deprecat- 
ing hand. "But to the pomt. The Es- 
tann — Vennsians' plan would have soe- 
ceeded if you hadn't attacked them. 
They had to leave without you or fall 
' to us themselves. We found the bodies 
of two Venusians you killed in enforcing 
your escape." He paused, then asked 
directly: "Why did you do it?" 

Brewster lit another cigarette. He 
liked the calm intelligence in the Mar- 
tian's qres, the subdued quality <rf bis 

He aaid: "Ito'tkacnr.'' 
"ITou ddnt beUeve the Venu- 
sians told you?" 



"I wasn't sure." 

"You couldn't be sure. But ndiat if 
you guessed wrong?" 
"Did I?" 

The Martian's keen eyes flickered. 

"How strange and varied you Earth- 
men are," he mused aloud. "We can 
stand on the plains of Boron and see 
your world plainly, with the naked eye. 
If we use our powerful telescopes, we 
can look down into individual streets of 
your cities, see your gardens, animals, 
livss. We know so much of the ex- 
ternals <rf yma world, and so little of 
its people^ . . 

He murmured: "What if t were to 
tell you that the Venusians cannot lie? 
Cannot — if you understand that." 

"I don't," Brewster said. "One of 
them told me the same thing." 

"It was true. It is the outstanding 
characteristic of the Venusian race. An 
ojganic impossibility . . ."he shrugged 
eonteniptuousfy, ". .. like an anunal 
that must run toward light . . . a seed 
that must grow in soil. The one vital 
flaw m the destiny of Estannar — of 
Venus. They cmnot Ik I" , 

Nick Brewster shifted uneasily in his 
chair and regarded the impassive Mar- 
tian. He started to say something and 
stopped as another Martian appeared 
in the passage leading to the bow. The 
two Martians exchanged a few words 
and ^ second withdrew. 

"How fortunate we are," the Mar- 
tian said, as an aside, adding, "Will you 
look in your coat pockets, please?" 

Brewster felt the pockets of his 
leather coat, and from one of the in- 
ner ones he withdrew a strange, soft 
sheet of folded paper. He unfolded it 
and read a dark-inked, neat handwrit- 
ing. 

To Wkm TlUt Metsast h 

You Have fallen hUo the hands of 
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madmen. No nutter what you see, 
- m nMMer what yau an iM, bS' 
Mem only the vtrds of tins tnes- 

■ sage, for they may be the last I wUl 
ever write. Torture, unbelievable 
sufering and eventual death wait 
for you, and from these there is no 
escape unless the Venusians can 
help you, I j they jaU you must de- 
stroy yourselves. I have no way of 
knowing how many years separate 
us, but if you are a human being, 
b^Sem these wttis or Uve to mrse 
0m doubt M«( prentiM you. 

Dr. John Stevens, 
Commander of the TraUbhii^ I. 

"A forgery," said the Martian. 

Brewster passed the paper to him. "I 
know the handwriting," he said, with 
no paxticular expression. 

The i^aHaa lead tin pspa, and 
when be had finiilied, he hdd tt hi one 
bnd and struek it gently against the 
open pabn of the other. 

"Rather florid," he remarked, coolly. 
"As a matter of fact, your Dr. Stevens 
has been in such poor mental health 
since he survived the wreck of his ship 
that he could not possibly have written 
this. Were you friends?" 

"I paid for his ship." 

"Interesting," the Martian can" 
iSented, thoughtfully. "I plan to prove 
tiiat this is a forgery at dinner. It will 
he a fascinating diversion for you, ob- 
serving how the Venusians use their ex- 
traordinary intelligence in wild, futile 
attempts to smash our empire. Dra- 
matic as it is, this adventure is less re- 
markable than many — " 

UE BROKE oS for some reason, and 
Isokbigbito Brewster's eyes, he at 
lowed himself to snffle. "You know," 

he said, "we Martians fancy ourselves 
as somewhat clairvoyant. We like to 
think that we are the forerunners of a 



telepathic race. But you are an un- 
commonly enigmatic subject, Teame, 
do I bore you with this ... this .. 

"This information on the Venu- 
sians?" Brewster finished, dryly. 

"Ah, but now you have quite given 
yourself away," the Martian reproved 
him, toying with the paper. "Well then, 
I was describing the Venusian resource- 
fulness. They knew as well as we did 
that someday another ship would come 
from jrour world, and they prepared a 
sivjiiiiie tqi us. K^diaag you 
were our chance to unite oar dvi&a- 
tions, the real surprise is the fact that 
they did not kill you immediately. Cer- 
tainly their hatred and envy are equal 
to it. Some plan, which as yet has es- 
caped our vigilance. . . . 

"We still do not know," he resumed, 
after a reflective pause, "how they man- 
i^ed to sm^^ Hham^hm to Boron. 
"VMhout Vma^sns to guide than, the 
Borons would be he^i^; (hqr have 
the minds of children. With ^Kction 
and weapons, they are magnificent 
fighters. And though there aren't many 
of them left — we spread a disease 
among their females — they have made 
our colonial outposts on Boron pesti- 
lential and dangerous, because of the 
Venusians. 

«T]ie Venosiaas,'' lie ttgeiiM dow- 
ly, grimly, "and th«Sr truths." 

He unfolded the paper, and in a 
lighter tone that pretended not to real- 
ize the significance of his words, he re- 
minded himself casually: "Oh, yes, I 
meant to explain that. Naturally, I 
meant they always told the truth as they 
see it. That isn't always the same thing 
as being unable to lie, is it?" 

And now that he had completed the 
aumai^imiA drde, heaMed Biens- 
ter watchfi^E^, soldng Bfewstei^s i^d- 
ity relax the kast Mt, almost measuring 
the hardly audible si{^ that taa^eA 
him. ' 
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Brewster said evenly: "I'll take your 
word for it. I'll take your word for any- 
thing you say because I've a lot to learn. 
But if you want to teU me—tdl msi 
Don't play cat and moose «i(ti me." 

"Catandmouse?" 

"It means I dont like being played 

with." 

The Martian nodded. "We all have 
a lot to learn. For example, the Venu- 
sians made a fatal error in assuming 
they could force you to their will." 
Slowly, he began to smile again, until 
his manner was warm and friendly, 
msat se ten it had ine^us^ 
pnnched bebg. "I like yob," lie s^d. 

He rose from his chair. "And now," 
he said, returning the sheet of folded 
paper to Brewster, "I have my work to 
do, and you, doubtless, are anxious to 
see your friends again." 

Brewster started, and a quick flush 
spread over his face. He rose beside the 
Martian. They were ahsost the same 
height. 

"You'd ^pdte tetgf^lm to aA. about 
them," the Martian said, with an odd 
twist to his smile. "The other four were 
put in a room similar to yours. Any 
member of the crew will direct you — 
most of them at least understand jrour 
language." 

DREWSTER picked up the carton, 
caught the questioning look on the 
Martian's face, put the carton down 
again and beg^ to «iq>ly it, "Doyou 
wsuit me to ezplidn tbese tbings?" be 
asked. "There's nothing in here except 
some pictures, a machine for playing 
music, cigarettes, and these." 

He lifted out two heavy, blue-beam- 
ing automatic pistols. 

"Metal. And very handsome," the 
Martian murmured, appreciatively. 
"Do you have much ammunilion?" 

"About five hundred leuttds." 

"Bullets, that is? M, well, when we 



have more time to continue our dis- 
cussion, I'll show you some of our weap- 
ons. You should enjoy them. Until 
dumer, tiieB, Nick." He hdd out a 
film hand wh&h BrenstR to<^ "Your 
t^BBSstelAmsyexaame. IsmC^ 
tain Akat." 

Brewstor grinned and observed: "It 
sounds like a laxative." 

He put the guns back and took the 
carton with him as he left. Retracing 
his steps, he found activity everywhere; 
Martians attending the gigantic, com- 
plex instruments, repairing, adjusting. 
Brewster Iiiigei«d l<mg enough to satis% 
Umself that be bad te freedom of the 
ship before asking for his companions. 
When he was directed, without even an 
escort offered, he felt happier than he 
had been for . . . but when he sud- 
denly looked at his watch, it had 
stopped. 

The men were on the upper deck, in 
a semi-circular observation room, 
fronted by a concave, transparent wall 
that iKveaied the starry void through 
i^ch the ship silently forged. 

When Brewster entered, the talking 
he had heard stopped so abruptly that 
first Callahan, then Drake, tried to pre- 
tend that nothing untoward had hap- 
pened. Brewster let the carton down 
and looked at the men, and though he 
had not the least idea of what might 
have been going on among them, one 
thing he knew as a certainty — it was 
not bis sudden ^i^earanee, in nsdl, fluit 
bad stopped the talking. He sensed the 
hostility that lay in the room. The 
sense of freedom, almost of well-being, 
and of looking forward to the unfolding 
of events greater than he could yet real- 
ize, disappeared. 

He said: "You can tell it straight to 
me." 

Joe Abbott walked toward bim. 
"You're right, Nick," he said. "Any- 
tUng we've got to say we'll say in front 
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ia you/' flEe (wed <be men a momnit 
befioie coDtimdaci It's fUk," he said. 
Bb opmed Us ptto ami leredsd a sheet 
ef ikdded paper. 

■O REWSTER know what it was before 

he opened it. It was a duplicate of 
the warning signed by Dr. Stevens. He 
looked at it without reading it and gave 
ft teck to Abbott. 

"Stewart found it in his coat," said 
Abbott. 

"In Us coat," Brewster ((|M»rted. 
"But there seems to have beaB a CIOM- 
tlon as to whether you were gl^Bg to 

tell me about it." 

As Abbott hesitated, Glenn Purdom 
stood up and said: "You're right, 
Brewster." It was the first time any of 
the subordinate crew had refused him 
OefinmalJtfMfer* "AUwetanrbdiat 
someUiiiig too much for us to under- 
stand all at once . . . anyway, you've 
taken things in your own hands, and you 
haven't seen the things we've seen — " 

"What things?" 

Abbott answered: "You were uncon- 
scious. We were on the Moon for more 
than twenty hours after the Martians 
got us. We've seen enough of theii 
slave system and their sensdeas mw- 
*ring— " 

"They've treated yea all t^lbi, 
haven't they?" 

"So far. But what if the Venusians 
were right?" 

"They lied!" Brewster snapped. 

Peters spoke up. "We'll make up our 
own minds." 

Brewster regarded Peters in mock 
wonder. "What minds?" He lan^ieii 
abruptly. "What difference dMt it 
make who JKM believe? What can you 
do? Take the skip over and head for 
Venus, you damned idiot?" 

Peters took a step forward and 
Brewster said: "I'll break you in half 
if you ccme any doaer." 



"Stay you are. Matt," Abbott 
Aid. 

Brewster took out the warning he had 
found in his own pocket, and together 
with the copy Abbott had given him, 
handed both to Abbott. 

"What does this do to your pet theo- 
ries?" he sneered. "Here's a copy of 
that paper that fbe Mayans gave mei " 

Qaaaigfm of tibein^aG^of hb words, 
ke stood ther^, savoirtng the dfect as he 
watched the men. 'Then, as each came 
forward to look for himself, he disre- 
garded them, busying himself instead 
with the carton, from which he Broke 
out a pack of the precious cigarettes. 
He threw the pack to Drake. 

"From our enemies," Brewster said. 

Nick Brewster felt he had won a 
conqdete victory. The gratitude wfth 
which the cigarettes were taken was 
nrisordinate only to the shock of his rev- 
elation. It seemed to him that the ten- 
sion vanished with the clouds of smoke. 
How sweet the tobacco smelled! 

Abbott smiled wanly, quoting: "Be- 
ware of a Greek bearing gifts." 

"What about looking a gift horse in 
the mouth?" Brewster griimed. 

"All right Ham. Did yoa find mi 
lAere w^lieing t^Qi?** 

Hie questiim jarred Biewsfa. "It 
wasasbortconveisatl(»i,"he safd. "We 
didnt get to it." 

"Strange," Abbott mused. "It was 
the first tl^ you askad the Venusian. 
Youta(dstedonit<", 

'"pHE thoughts raced swiftly thieiiq^ 
^ Brewster's ' mind. Yes, it wis 
atmicpe. Heliadforgg!l(«aBalKiat &' 
. . . as hehadBOt longbeloreftiisst- 
ten to ask about his friends ... his 
crew, at any rate. Why? Was it be- 
cause he felt a more trusting instinct 
for the Martians? There was no reason 
for it. But so too, there was no answer. 
'TD tell you this," Brewster said. 
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"Vlhea I do ask 111 get a straight an- 
swer—not an 'I don't know.' " 

"But the Vennstan mat koowt" Ab- 
bott exclaimed, and tried to check the 
exclamation too late. 

"Really . . ." Brewster breathed, 
somehow aware that he was stumbling 
into something important, something 
concealed, and in which every other 
man in the room shared. "And what 
makes you so sure, Joe?" 

Tight-lipped, Abbott said: "Nothing. 
I just felt it." 

Now Brewster knew that the hostility 
he had felt when he had first entered the 
room had never disappeared. He was 
baffled by the reason for it, enraged as 
much as mystified. But he had to go 
easily, to find out what was up with- 
out destroying his chances entirely. He 
took the pack of cigarettes from Drake 
and Ut one, ttSering another to Abbott, 
who had not yet taken any. 

Abbott shook his head. "No thanks, 
Nick. I don't want to offend you, but 
I couldn't smoke one of these without 
remembering that you chose to take 
them when instead you might have 
saved one of the four men left behind 
in the ship." 

Wck Brewster stared into Abbott's 
tyts. His mouth opened the least bit 
ad he Udced Us lips as tt froai a bitter 
taste, then, with flie band Out held 
the freshly Hgfated cigarette, he slapped 
Abboli viciously across the face. The 
cigarette flew out in a shower of tiny 
sparks, leaving a dark smudge over a 
reddening welt on Abbott's cheek. 

Abbott had fallen hack a step. He 
made no move. The other men came up 
Hid gathered around him. Brewster 
pkktd up the carton and left the room 
IkadM&ty *ilMM- 

'T'HE silence had persisted until now. 

Brewster glanced at Captain 
.\kar, noticing how the Martian's un- 



studied gaze swept the length of the 
table, at the head of which he sat. The 
eight Earthmen who were his guests 
at dinner sat four on either side of 
him, having seated themselves in such 
order that Nick Brewster had been left 
the chair to the Captain's right, seem- 
ingly by chance. Below them sat three 
Martian officers, their rank indicated by 
the number of Mack velvet bands on 
theu: sleeves, <rf wiiidi Akar wore three. 

Brewster knew that the Captain was 
aware of something irregular. There 
was little or no conversation. Though 
the food was strange and excellent, and 
this was the second meal for the Earth- 
men in many hours, there was no enthu- 
siasm. The Captain and his junior offi- 
cers had made efforts to get the men 
to talk. The Earthmen asked about a 
fruit or drink, but never touched any 
of the countless tUngs the Martians 
mi(^t reasonably have expected then to 
ask about. 

But Akar's eyes were too casual, 
Brewster decided. Probably he knew 
or had guessed that there had been a 
falling out. What he was now trying 
to fathom was the reason for it, and in 
this he knew no more than Brewster, 
because, Brewster realized, the wall be- 
tween the crew and him was there long 
befMB he had struck Abbott. The note 
that Akar had called a forgety was part 
of it, and Akar had said he would prove 
his charge at dinner. 

The dessert was the most elaborate 
of all the dishes. It was a huge pastry 
made of iced fruit that tasted like pine- 
apple. Brewster reflsoted on the un- 
usually rich foad that these stem, stoi- 
cal militarists ate, and yet the dhiing 
haU itself seemed to prquue one for 
hoBUy. Of all flM ihi^, this dbionbet 
tioae was ebvidtnly ttted wltt an eye 
for comfort; the walls hung with t^ies- 
tries, the chairs deep and redining, the 
lighting soft, the floors smoothly car- 
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peted. It was a contiadiction that 
Bmrater Has to pcodm naiQr tees be- 
fore be came to understand it. 

"And now, gentlemen," said Captain 
Akar, "we have prspared a diversion for 
you." He said something to on* of his 
•fficers, who left the room, and added, 
"I hope it will ctmtnt our friendship." 

When the officer returned, several 
members of the Martian crew followed, 
canying a twavy cbtdr. It was an odd 
chak. EnA o{ the arms termhiaied in 
a red, transbKat liall, and tlds same 
gleaming sutstance fonned a hdlow 
headrest on the chair's back. When it 
was placed on the floor not far from 
where Akar sat, a small machine was 
attached to it. One of the Martians 
tested the machine by throwing in a 
switch. Its effect was to bring the red 
substance to startling, gleaming, spar- 
klh^! Ufb. It shone l»iUjant^^ tnd 
etadUing adaes issued item tlie little 
qiarka Saitflewftim it 

The deuoostration ended, the ma- 
chine was turned off. Captain Akar 
rose from the table, and standing beside 
the chair, began to speak to the Earth- 
men. "Gentlemen," he said, "because 
of an organic deficiency — or construc- 
tion, if you will — the Venusians are the 
only race in the universe that are un- 
aUe to apeak a {alsdiood. They can* 
not lie" 

npHOUGR tSa opeidng sentence was a 

bombshell, Alcar continued without 
pause, speaking directly and simply, 
teUing them what he had told Brewster 
some two hours before, including his ac- 
cusations against the Venusians and 
their work among the Borons. And 
though he made no apparent effort to 
convince the Earthmoi ibati* WIS teU> 
ing the truth, and iSs intent seemed 
to Ik the tiare transmission of informa- 
tb», Brewster Imew tliat his words were 
more i^tive than the Martian Icnew. 



For all the Eartiunen, Brewster real- 
ised, thoui^t back to that moment when 
Sramon, the Venusian, had sadly said: 
"It is a tragic fact that since I am of 
Estannar, I always speak the truth. I 
eannot lie." And here, from tlia lips of 
a Martian, was corroboration! 

"I intend now to show you," Akar 
concluded, "that even truth can have 
several sides, that what is true for a 
Veantdaa is not neoessa^ a troth for 
all." Bis face was ei^esdonless. . 

He pointed to Joe Abbott "WHyoa 
please sit do?m in this chair, Mr. Ab- 
bott?" he requested. 

After a moment's hesitatira, Allbott 
got up from the table and crossed over 
to the chair. The Captain placed Ab- 
bott's hands so that his fists closed 
around the balls on the chair arms, and 
he adjusted the headrest to suit Ab- 
bott's hei|^ 

"Fm gSng to adc you a qa^stka, Hr. 
i)l>b^,'' Mia Abr,quiedy. "An unim- 
portant qmstim. I want you to resolve 
not to make aiqr reply to it." 

Abbott said: "Vm to try to say noth- 
ing at all?" 

"Precisely. Now, Mr. AbllOtt, how 
did you like your dinner?" 

As Akar sp<Ae, he pressed in the 
switch. Abbott cried out and leaped 
out of the chair, and & neat instuit 
smiled in chagrin as hembb«l his palms 
together. 

"You found it painful?" the Captain 
asked, surprised. 

"No," Abbott admitted wryly. "Just 
— well, fuimy." He sat down again and 
gripped the balls firmfy. "Lefsgo,"he 
said. 

"What do you think of Martian cook- 
ing?" said Akar. 

^tbotfs fiats grew' white. His 
clenched hands tiemlded and his tigjit 

lips parted. 

"Wonderful!" be blurted. "It's the 
best. . . ." 
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And he stopped speaking the Instant 
Cs|>talb Ato released the snitch I 

"¥ou found it impossible to keep 
from speaking, did you not, Mr. AS- 
bott?" Abbott nodded. "WeU," said 
Akai, with a sfight smile, "I am most 
pleased to learn that you like our food, 
but I would like to demonstrate that 
all this clever chair do»s is to force yoM 
to speak, not necessarily to speak the 
truth. You were caught off guard that 
time, Mr, Abbott, but now let us tty 
.again. Aad tliis time, i«a»tve Dot adiy 
to remab silent, but to lie lAcD you axe- 
swarme. 

"Mr. Abbott, bow old are you?" 

'T'HE Captain threw the switob in 
again, Aftev a short struggle, Alt' 
bott answered, "A hundred and fM^ 
two." 

"And your sex, Mr. AKhott?" 
"Female, dammit I" 
liw ^itaiiB releaM tlie nrkdi 
again. 'HVeO, gentlemen, unless we an 

to assume that Mr. Abbott is an old 1^ 
I think we will agree that this *«Mi«iin 
chair has no effect on what one says — 
but merely makes one speak." He 
matched Abbott's embarrassed smile as 
he asked, "Do you agree, Mr. Abbott?" 

Again Abbott nodded. Then he said: 
"Would you mind turning !t en without 
asking me anything at all?" 

Alw again swittM ehair m. 
After a moment's ^eMe, joe Abbott 
unaccountably said, "Hiis is a helluvan 
idea. When I was a kid back in school 
we had a teacher named Miss S&ppy. 
I guess I just feel Uke babbiiag. W3 
you turn it off, please?" 

"So you see," said the Captain, "that 
it makes one speak, if only to talk non- 
acnse. If yea sat here long enough, jrou 
eatfd taIkyii»aclUiato eiAauitioa, a«l 
jm ooM teH m anyOfag, Hes as wtO 
as facts." 

Be waited for AIAott to get Ijat^ to 



his seat at the table before adding, with 
soft emphasis: "But what if one 
couldn't speak without speaking the 
truth?" His «yes seanbed the men's 
faces. "Tlus efaalr would then ham a 
new function and value, would it not? 
It has tliat function and that value whoi 
we Martians deal with the sworn ene- 
mies of our civilization." 

At a motion from the Captain a door 
opened and a Venusian was led m. It 
was the same Venusian who had been in 
Uie cayem— the ime win baA taken the 
armor away I 

Akar sold: "Tisis impottent capture, 
together with penetration of secret re- 
cesses in the mountain, we owe to Mr. 
Brewster's aid." The Venusian was 
seated in the chair, his hands strapped 
down to force him to hold the ruby balls, 
bis shoulders pinioned untS his bead 
fitted into the headrest, 

A dramatic hush came over every- 
thing. The Eaithnen leaned forward 
lb interest IVo of the junior oft- 
cers left the table and stood eloae to the 
tkait. 

"What is your name?" Akar said to 
the Venusian. 

The Venusian stiffened and remained 
silent. He betrayed no fear, but rather 
a grim defiaiice in the face of inevitabii- 

C^taib Akai tbtm kt fbe siritdi. 
SHiets of spailUiBg ctimsoa shme 
ibrea^ the white of (be VemHian's 
^vering hands. ^ 

"AVbat is your name?" 

"Polio." The word was torn from 
him. 

"When did yon come to Boron?" 
"Since four revolutions of Boron." 
"Your capacity?" 

"Technical instmctor in use of ar- 

"Your tadt?" 
I '^0 assist Ihamon hi the raU. To 
eqa^ ^ Eaithniiti|!" 
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'1, "'"Wbat inhalations for the raid were 
timaxcti" 

"That Borons, undei our oosibat in* 
structors — " 

"How many combat instmcton?" the 
Captain interrupted. 

"I met three. I know of no others." 

"Continue." 

The Venusian continued exactly 
where he had been interrupted. ". . . 
had carried out systematic attacks on 
Lightside patrols and captured large 
numbers o{ weqxnis." 

"Is that all?" 

"Yes." 

AKAR'S disappointment was brief. 

For the first time he faced the in- 
tent Earthmen. "You see," he said, 
"though there are a great many ques- 
tions we should like to have answered, 
it is useless to ask. The Venusians, 
knowing that capture means that we 
have tixm to tbai secrets, protect 
tbemsdves by limiting their knowledge, 
.n ten men are to go on a mission, only 
one knows what the mission is, and 
even then only to a limited extent. 
Their plans are shared among many of 
them—" 

"For instance," Joe Abbott broke in, 
"would you say that it was entirely pos- 
sible that none of the Venusians knew 
where they were to take us after they 
bad taken us oS fbe—oB Bmo?" 

Captain Akar smiled throng a 
frown. "I see tbey could not satisfy 
your coriodty," he said, shrewdly. "Un- 
doubtedly it was true. What they had 
arranged was a rendezvous at some spe- 
cific point. Only one of them knew that 
point, and since this fool was an armor 
technician he wouldn't even know that 
point, though we shall examine him 
minutely later on. They can take ad- 
vanta^ of angr loog^le m a question 
to evade itwitbout actually lying." 

Kick Brewster observed: "What b^ 
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pens if the one man who knows where 
to go happens to be killed ac cap- 
tured?" 

The Martian shrugged. "Failure for 
all." He waved to the Venusian and 
said, as if it was self-evident, "Only 
demons would persist in the face of 
such tremendous difficulties. These 
Venusians are as tenacious as plague 
lice. I have caught Venusians who 
were at great meetings, only to find 
that everyone present was blindfolded, 
to av^ knowledge of their number or 
Identities. For hstance, observe bow 
little this one knows." 

Switching the machine on again, 
Akar said: "Do you know anything of 
the make-up of your new armor?" 

"No." 

"Where is the armor hidden?." 
"I gave it to a friend." 
"His name?" 
"I don't know." 

To die Ewrthmen, Ak»x observed, 
"And if be did know Us name, and if 

we fortunately captured this friend, un- 
doubtedly we should find that this sec- 
ond one had given it to a third, the third 
to a fourth, until finally it had been 
given to a Boron to hide." 

He asked the Venusian: "How did 
you know exactly when the Earthmen 
were coming?" 

Captain Akar shrugged and was 
about to cMitwue questioning when tiie 
Venusian answered. "We posted 
watches on all your gravity cushions. 
We knew that you would arrest the 
fall of the next Earth ship, and that 
if you moved the gravity cusUons, the 
Earthmen were coming." 

"And to find out wbere th^ would 
land?" 

"We detaO^ forces to cover aQ 
movements of !(be cffiditoni*." 

nr^HE Cipain nodded and Atmei 
slight satisfaction, ob9»^^, "Tbisi 
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is Eometfaing our ftiead lure ibould not 
iMve kBOwa^ tlswt^ tt is comnonfseBse 
am^gi. Vatadi» as it b, k tdb ns 
somediing. It tePs us be o<m- 
heard tb&gs fie <>ha«lldlit Iiave— a con- 
dition which was possible only through 
a relaxation of discipline and order. 
What is true for him must be true for 
others, and when our forces have 
brought in some of those others, they 
too will know things they shouldn't. 
Perhaps ve may discover what new 
^pe of bomb destroyed your ship so 
effectively. Perhaps another may have 
a due to tiw schedule tli^ use for 
smuggling Venusians past oae space 
patrols on Boron. . . ." 

The Martian Captain paused, as if 
reflecting, and his flashing eyes swept 
the room. Brewster had seen hira do 
this more than once, and each time he 
had felt a vague uneasiness, as if, he 
thought, he could fathom the same feel- 
ing in tibe MarHani Se wondered why 
be assumed it at aB. Certainly Akar 
was capable of hiding anything he 
wanted hidden. His face was an obedi- 
ent, expressionless mask, altered only 
libea it suited him. Why then did 
Brewster feel that he understood this 
being? 

Now Akar said: "Has it occurred to 
you to wonder why this Venusian an- 
swered in your language, English? 
Why did he not speak in Martian, cer- 
tab^ a more natural language for 
him?" 

"Why Martian?" Brewster asked. 
"Why not Venusian?" 

"There have been no other languages 
but Martian since the spread of our 
civilization. Ours is tl>e language of 
the universe." 

"Then why did he speak £nt^?" 
Brewster asked. 

Akar Hud, ^tfdettjr: aire dealing 
wiib a liigU^ fnt^E^t beii% remem- 
ber, an iBdi«idual wboae l^aia is capa- 



ble of many tv^tings and turnings. To 
qndentand his thought processes, let 
ua make one assumptioi; — ^that he had 
SMoeiUtg to We baSk bm me and 
from yon. By answerbig in' English, 
he calculated to make me think that he 
had nothing to hide from me. As long 
as he is safe from me, he is safe from 
you, for only I know liow to femt out 
his secret." 

Brewster sbook Ids Iteed. "I doot 
see it." 

"I know you don't. Not yet. But let 
us go furtlier. Assuming that he had 
something to hide firom me and from 
you, be ondd now choose to answer 
either in Martian or in English. 

"Now, the moment he came in here 
and saw that I was going to question 
him before you Earthmen, he guessed 
that I might have some suspicion, that 
I was going to try to make him admit 
something to you that he didn't want 
to admit. Knowing that, he could have 
played safe. By answering only in 
Martian, he could prevent me from get- 
ting his answers to you, because I 
would be forced to tramlatiB them. . . ." 

"And if you translated?" Btewater 
asked. 

"Would you believe me? Especially 
if I claimed to be translating an ex- 
tremely damaging confession?" Akar 
let himself smile. "I wouldn't expect 
you to beUeve me. Neither would this 
Venusan. But the price of keeping his 
secret from you would be practical ad- 
mission to me that he kad something to 
hide. And since he wanted to keep this 
admission from me as well, he answered 
in EngUsh, hoping I would thus assume 
he had nothing to hide ftom any of us. 
Do you see it now?" 

"Only partly," said Brewster, 
thoughtfully. "But sui^xisei we don't 
agsHn« that he bad aajr^Kbig to Uiie? 
Be nd^ vay bwe aniweied bi 
even ^ that case. Youbaven't 
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pcpved he actually had anything to 
Ude." 

A EAR nodded somberly. "Nor 
could I by reasoning alone. I 
tttve tried to trace liis tlwi^pit pEOo- 
esses to show you what we are dealihg 

with. Because the fact is that he had 
something to hide, as I knew all along." 

Brewster aslied: "And what is he 
hiding?" 

"The fact that he knows the notes 
hidden in your clothes, supposedly 
written by Dr. Stevens — are jorger- 
kst" 

Hie ^ect of time wwds was be- 
mendous, Emi Sie Sfortian t^fieers 
seoned to react Brevster knew that 

the accusation itself had stunned the 
men, but he too felt surprised to learn 
that Akar had known of the other note 
and done nothing about it. 

Presently, Joe Abbott said: "You 
haven't proved it yet." 

Captain Akar turned to the Venu- 
liaa, from ^diose fyee all Mood semed 
to ha,ve drataed. The swit^ went M 
wiQiasoap. 

"Did Dr. John Stevens write those 
warning notes?" 

The Venusian gasped. "No." 

"Did he know anything about 
tbani" 

"No." 

"Was he capable, as far as you know, 
of either writing or dictating them?" 
"No." 

"Aie the'sotes Venu^ fi^iei^?^ 
«Yes^ 

The CspUSa switched off the 'ma- 
chine. 

As quietly as before, the Captain 
said: "Shortly after we left Boron, a 
dispatch came to me with the informa- 
tion that a captive Venusian on Boron 
knew of certain warning notes in- 
tended for the Earthmen in the event 
that th^ were rescued by us. 



"We had already rescued you. How 
could the notes now be delivered? Only 
by a Venusian. Where *as there a 
Venusian close enou|^ to you to hope 
to deliver such notes? tbett was a 
Vniffidaa psisomsr oa 6da h^sg 
taken to Hats for ei^at qg^oi^. 
And deliver the notes he ^d, though 
how is a small detail to be talten care 
of yet. 

"But consider this important fact — 
this Venusian was captured by acci- 
dent. Surely, therefore, he could not 
be the one originally intended to de- 
liver the notes. The ori^poial bearer 
probably let himself be aq)tsred easify, 
h(qting to get tibaucd Ibis sh^. Wlhm 
he dii^'t he passed the notes on to this 
one here. That was a great mistake, 
though probably unavoidable. For 
while the original bearer probably knew 
nothing about the notes, this substitute 
knew too much. He knew enough of 
their origin to know they were for- 
geries I That knowledge couldn't be 
hidden! Aad tiiat was the knowledge 
he tried to hUe from you, by first hid- 
hgithamwl" 

Brewster scaatdied h& dian. Some- 
how he was more troubled than befwe. ■ 
The more he tboo^t about it, the less 
it added up. 

"Excuse me," he said, getting up. 
"Suppose everything you say it true. 
Why shouldn't he have ^M^ra Mar>-4 
tian just the same?" 

,Mcar hesitated. "Bntle^pla&ed— " 

"I^Hiiaw, I Jatowi*' Brewster ime- 
nqtted^ ^l^fae ^iokeMaitmi hewwdd 
Idmsetf away to you. So what? 
All he cared about was getting the 
notes, and he had already seen to that. 
After that, for all you could do about 
it, he might as well have walked in here 
and told you he'd given us forged notes 
. . . and you could never get him to 
disprove those notes as long as he con- 
thaied to anmer m Uarticml" 
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'T'HE edge of reseotmeot, almost of 
MKgance, nfth yMA Captain 
Akttr bad mt BiewstM^ objections, 
ibsffftated. He ran a dender finger 
al(Big the line of Us ^ S9f%> his 
voice Incisive, be said: "I^Imd perhaps 
you can infer why he dnae to answer 
in English?" 

"I don't Iinow," Brewster mused, 
"but your assumption that he was hid- 
ing something is a good one. He may 
be hidhig something — something so im- 
portant to him tint be even teeic tbe 
ebance of having to a&aA tlw fMgate 
k an effort to cover iUs other 

"^t lAat ceuU be that important to 
liin?" 

Brenster said: "Ask him." 

Thoughtfully, Captain Akar began 
to speak in Martian, when Brewster 
hurled himself across the r»om, his out- 
, stretched arms sweeping tlie Captain 
off his feetl Two tUn Boas of sictt 
fire Usaed ia midair over Brewsto^ 
head and started slaahing down. 

They never readied the floor. Lying 
on his back, Brewster fired Ids auto- 
matics from inside Us poduts. Across 
the room, the two junior officers fell 
as if they had been smashed down by 
weight alone. The walls reverberated 
again and again as the pistols fired. 
, When Brewster got to his feet, tlie third 
junior office was still standing woodea- 
ly, bis slender weapon halfway out of 
his tunic, his face Idanlt, seemingly 
paralyzed by tlie eiplo^ons and tlieir 
ghastly effect. 

Captain Akar rose beside Nick 
Brewster. A quick glance told him 
that the Venusian too had escaped as- 
sassination. His voice was steady and 
completely controlled as he said to 
Brewster, pointing a finger at the third 
officer: "Kill him." 

Atnnter brought up one (tf fhe wito- 
maiies aBd.p(eaMd As tiigaer. Thim- 



der cracked; the officer spun halfway 
around, went to his kaeas asd died be- 
fore he had spnmM on tite Siiqri t . . 

But for Brewster's ineaiqpn^aiail^. 
quick action, the green flanes woidi 
have killed both Akar and the Venusian, 
but now that it was over, Brewster stood 
there, unable to understand the event in 
which he had played the chief role. 

The Venusian sat stolidly. The 
Earthmen, shaken, stared at the single 
pool of blood that bound the three dead 
Majtiaas. Tlie doom to the doing haK 
had opened and Uack-dhid menibers of 
the ship's crew waited there. 

/~vNLY Akar moved with assurance. 

An ofBcer, tailer than he and with 
hard, stony features, came in, and after 
a brief conversation with Akar, ordered 
the crew to remove the bodies. After 
they had left the smell of blood hung 
oppressively in the room. Akar, still 
P89^ m» attcniioii to Oie Earthmen, 
^^ tp^ Venmtei. Both qoestioa^ 
and aamwi w<Nt In Maitiaa, the qtua- 
tisffii long and thouj^tfid, nd the an- 
swers, often no more than a word or 
two, after long pauses. 

Presently Akar walked to Brewster. 
Stopping before him, the Martian in- 
clined his head and touched his fore- 
head with his hand. He said : "Though 
I am but a humble servant of my Em- 
^evor, I am yov my life. Ithankyoa 
fer'it." 

To the Earthmen, speaking quietly 
and without looking at them, he said: 
"You cannot understand what hap- 
pened here, I know. Let me then ooee 
and for all show you itbat the Venusians 
meant by offei^ you thcii friend- 
ship. . . . 

"This Venusian knew &om the start 
that sometime dHcing this voyage my 
personal enemies wmild make an at- 
tempt on my Ufe, Vemirian espionage 
had so infenwd hionAOe he was «tai 
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on Boron, imprisoned there with sev- 
«al othen. That was the secret he 
ioped to keep from me, hoping also 
that if it were attempted, that you mijf^ 
all be killed in the uprising. 

"My junior officers, having ques- 
tioned this Venusian while we were still 
on Boron, discovered that he knew of 
their plot. There was nothing they 
could do about it, for they were being 
held responsiUe for his safety. When 
Hwy found the forged notes, hidden 
hete— " 

Capbdn Akar tore away the Venn* 

sian's tunic, baring his torso. He 
turned the stolid captive aroupd and 
showed them his back. There was an 
imperceptible cut along the lateral sur- 
face of the skin. The Captain carefully 
took hold of the skin and pulled it. It 
came away— showing a little pocket 
that had been formed under the skin I 

"When they found these notes, they 
toU tte Venu^Hi thi^ vem going to 
ddlvier them for Mm. In that by 
binding themselves into a secret com- 
pact with him, they hoped to secure 
their own safety, for ii he mentioned 
them at all, sooner or later he would 
have to tell about the notes he hoped 
to have delivered ... ! " 

At length, Brewster sighed. "I see. 
Tbe;f ffm him a state in iiei^og liis 
taot^ sbxH altogeflier. And did 
fh^ ddBver the notes?*' 

"Sometime before the ship left 
Boron," Akar said. "They had ample 
opportunities then — and the note was 
already in your clothes when you woke 
tip aboard ship before anyone." 

In the silence that followed these 
words, the Venusian sagged forward 
against the bindings that held his arms. 
His head dumped aganst Us ehest, and 
Us breathing came fUntly. Wimo^ 
saying anjrthing further, Captain Akar 
left the room. Soon, crew members 
came in, carried out Uie chair. . , . 



T ATER, sitting together in the ob- 
lervatien rom, after eacb of (he 
men bad spoken to Nick Brewster, Ab- 
bott sat with him before the huge trans- 
parent wall. 

"You know, Nick," he said, "I don't 
have to tell you how sorry I am about 
this whole crazy mess. The others have 
told you what they think, but I feel 
worse than they do because it was 

"Forget it." 

. 'it was ktt^y of me to make that 
crack about the dgarettes." 

"Sure it was." He sat there, watch- 
ing the plume of smoke rise from the 
tiny butt he nursed, wondering what 
unnatural luck had made him watch 
the Martian ofiicers so carefully. And 
he had really been right with his guess 
about Akar's uneasiness. How strange 
itall was ... 

"Mick." 

Abbott brake in on b& toii^tg. 
Brewster met Abbott's eyes momeatft- 
rily. "Nick, you're still not satisfied, 
are you?" 

Brewster carefully ground out his 
butt. He played with the tinfoil from 
the empty pack. "Nope," he said, 
quietly. He stood against the concave 
surface of the great window and when 
Abbott got up b^de liim he mkSspetei, 
"Be careful. We'te bdng listened to." 

"By the — no — you must mean . . . 
Captain Akar?" 

Brewster nodded. "How else did he 
find out we'd quarreled?" 

"But why should he spy on tis?" 

"He didn't explain that when he was 
being so honest with us." 

"You don't trust him?" 

Nick Brewster smiled. Through his 
teeth he said: "Stiqp bemg a kid. IMd 
you see that Venusian--the way he 
never batted an eye when I fired those 
automatics? And the way he passed 
out at the end? Why? The Martians 
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kad esdiausted him before tfaey brought 
iim ia. VOtfi Haybetixgr jut wanted 
Un fo aasww qootiBiu vdtbout gettmg 
eff any speeches on lib own hook. That 
chair forced Ubt to talk, but maybe if 
he'd had some energy, he could have 
added interesting facts too." 

"Do you think what he did say was 
the truth?" 

"Sure. Only trouble was — the ques- 
> tions mrent the ones I would have 
adced. And tlat last conversation in 
Mer t i e n whe t wnt oa betiwen 
titem? Not that I doubt the general 
story, but why did our host, the 
tain, forget to mention the most impor- 
tant fact in that deal of the Venusian 
and his junior oEBcers?" 

"What fact?" 

Nick Brewster smiled again. "You 
better stay close to papa," he said. 
"The Captain told us «U about that 
deal, except why any officers should de- 
Um Botea Uke tot. Bsm csuU the 
Veaubm Ttamr whe£her or not they 
would deliver the notes? Evidently the 
Venusian assumed they would. Why?" 

Slowly, Abbott asked: "Do you know 
why?" 

"No," Brewster sighed. "But so far 
it looks like even the Martians are di- 
vided. Remember wtiat I said about 
on one aide when we nda^ 
dwose tbe oUm? If Uie Maxdaae aie 
divided, bow ds m know {( we want to 
be on Captain Akar's ^deV 

Jot Abl)ott turned and faced the men 
in the interior of the room. They had 
cut up sections of paper and made a 
crude deck of cards and they were play- 
ing for imaginary stakes. 

Abbott , said, in a subdued voice: 
"Then why did you kill those other 
M ^ rtiwiSi if you weien't sue?" 

tliere was an itritsted edge in Brew- 
ster's voice as he answered: "I didn't 
know then what I know now, and I'd 
have done the seme even if I knew. 



For my money, the Captafai's still our 
man. But just in case Vm rnwag . . 
just in case, undcMteod . . . .knetrinc 

what I do, and being one step a^nl ^ 
hun ... I can still change TBf DAsd." 
And very softly ipdeed, he added: "As 
long as I have my wits. And my guns." 

"And us?" said Abbott. 

"Sure," said Brewster. "Staoke?" 

CHAPTER N 

AKARsaid: "The city's name is Hb- 

Tonda. It means Great Tonda, 
and smce the word Ho is used only for 
those of the dynasty, in this sense it 
means also that it b the Enqieror's 

City." 

Nick Brewster nodded but made no 
attempt to keep the conversation going, 
In this last hour, as th^ had hovered 
at space-anchor over Mars, Captwi 
Akar had mere thaa <mee diown how 
pre-occupied he was. But he had bi- 
vited Brewster to his quarters for the 
landing, and he kept speaking to Brew- 
ster, in the midst of his activities, for 
the sake of politeness. 

The city was well named, Brewster 
thought. Even from their great height 
— the ship hung almost motionless miles 
above it — Ho-Tonda seemed vast and 
sprawling. It had been laid out in inter- 
locking ge(Hnetric patterns which ee»- 
stantly changed as one's pdnt of view 
altered. At the center lay a huge hes- 
agon, which Akar said was the walled 
inner city of the Ho-Ghan Lyrio, the 
Emperor. Ho-Tonda was a maze of 
colors, of gleaming towers and tinted 
ribbons of roads, but the inner city was 
predominantly crimson, with spires and 
steeples that glistened in the sun and 
gave the hexagon the effect of an enor- 
mous red diainonl 

Akar had several tfoies looked bdow 
through an instrument which Brewster 
guessed was a telescope. He had net 
ofieted it to Brewster. Something had 
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been bothering him from the time that 
three escorting warships had appeared, 
ooming up suddenly to meet them. It 
had happened ahaost simultaiieefiidr 
with Brenstei's entrance to Akai^ 
ffuxtat, aod a few ndnutes after that 
C^italn bad stopped his own shq>. 
He had conferred with two of his offi- 
cers and spoken heatedly — the first 
time Brewster bad had an indication of 
Akar's temper — over a small phone at- 
tached to the panel at his elbow. 

After that he had continued to talk 
to Brewster, but his mind was else- 
lAm, and Us groning amdefy iU- 
Gonceried; ibett was something fat the 
my he watched die thiee irtwdiog «ir- 
sfa^, the my his eyes narrowed hi 
silent judgment, that indicated a deep 
hostility. And Brewster had noticed 
that the he.xagonal design emblazoned 
on the three warships' hulls was a dupli- 
cate of the formation of the Inner City. 

Suddenly one of the row of buttons 
on the panel began to flick on and off. 
Afcar reached for the phone> listened 
briefly and quickly pressed dcnm 
flUdng buttoi. AooBs loani^ a 
m^MdiMd hribedded hi the deA rose 
bwitawttlly and tilted at ao angle that 
faced Mar.° Its under side held a 
round screen. A red light flashed across 
the screen once and then the screen re- 
mained blank another moment. 

Slowly, the irregular form of a small 
stone appeared on the screen. It was 
an or^ni^ stmSt pale^med and tfaied 
viaMd^veins. Sttddeniy,aBttitam 
wtt^ it, an amber flame burst out, de- 
vouring 09 stone, filling the SBMin imtil 
apQdag ebe was left. When the stone 
had faeim bunted amy, the fire died 
and the screen was empty again. 

Akar let his breath out b satisfac- 
tion. He returned the screen to its posi- 
tion in the deck and deliberately pressed 
several of the panel buttons. Imme- 
lOiitfy aftecmtd, the ship shiveiad a 



little and Brewster felt the slight im- 
pact of the rockets starting again. 

"We'ie landing," Aliar smiled. He 
^aoMd ott (bt<»i(^ the taat^aieat 
boflcheads of Us smdl oval room imd 
saw the mrships lying alongside and 
one leading the my. 

"What was that I saw on the screen?" 
Brewster said. 

Akar's smile remained. "I continue 
to like your direct manner," he said. 
He rose, adding, "There was some don- 
fusion about the escort. I bad not ex- 
pected it and would not land with direct 
orders. The orden came throng and 
t^t you saw was fbe sign Of Jev 
Thyle.mylord." 

"Sort of a seal or coat-of-arms?" 

"Exactly. The five Jevs each have 
their own, and they cannot be dupli- 
cated. The Jevs, you see, are the War 
Lords of Jegga and the commanders of 
the five armies. Together with the 
Regios, who are the dvil governors, 
they are the administrators of the Em- 
put. Aa a warrior, my all e# i mce be- 
longs to Jev Thyle, Lord of the ¥baiilig 
Stone." 

"And the Emperor?" 

"Naturally. The Imperial hexagon 
is made up of the five-sided Empire 
and the Ho-Ghan, who represents the 
dynasty. Our allegiance to the Hb- 
Ghan is paramount." 

T>OTH men stood in silence now as 
the ship descend ed) Akai agfdn 
busy with Us Noughts, Brewtter sdl)- 
dued ia contemplation. Ho-Tonda, as 
they <b«w doser to the ground, resm- 
bled nothing so much as a dream dty, 
and whatever beauties it bad displayed 
before were multiplied a hundred times 
by doser scrutiny. Its buildings, varied 
and arresting, were magnificent aSairs 
of colored stone and glass, massive 
structures that lost no grace or delicacy. 
Though each builcGng ms in itself a 
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jioA. of art, with pfllars and abutments 

and arches and open walls of glass like 
lacework, the buildings formed larger 
groups of unified effect, and the colors 
spread to complex harmonies. 

And on the roofs, and in the windows, 
and as the streets became evident, there 
too, tremendous crowds milled. The 
tiny dots of color that were their clothes 
were like innumerable bits of confetti, 
'^eatettiaing to the holiday effect Th« 
^lil^, on tfadr way down, had not cone . 
near the inner city, but mm, passing 
over what seemed to be tiie outskirts 
of Ho-Tonda, Brewster saw a huge 
canal. He might have thought it a 
great lake except for its perfectly 
straight shore; it was many miles across 
and stretched away to either side until 
it was lost in distance. Its water was 
^nted a pale red, and its surface was 
3stted wih maneious cflift tbsi ttmed 
kboot with tlie erratic speed of water- 
bugs. 

The ship's bow swung down sharply 
and went into a deep glide, and for a 
moment, flaring bow rockets cut off the 
view, but when they let up Brewster 
saw a great field under them. The 
field was ringed by small, conical green 
Structures, and as the ship swept by 
fhem, they glowed vividly even in the 
inll U^of day> A group of small, a- 
ttenufy mate bididings, like mimatuie 
catbeMs, itoed b> the center of the 
fieM. At several pbces near these build- 
ings, groups of ships sat on the ground 
with their bows tilted upward. Like the 
escorting ships, all were crimson and 
marked with the Imperial hexagon; 
Akar's ship alone was orange-amber. 

"We will be down in a moment," 
said Akar. "You will want to join your 
friends agaiii." Biewster nodded and 
sbittcd te leayBi^ Akar added, "We 
an b^og teethed by the Imperial 
Ollaid, the Atljms. It would please 
me greatly if you and your friends made 



DO mwttiui of lAat b^ipened aboaid 
"Meaning what?" 

"The Estannar and the — ah — slight 
case of mutiny." 

"Mentioned it to whom?" 

"To anyone." 

"All right," said Brewster. 

"You see," said Akar, "since the 
Argyres are taking you over, it may be 
a short while before we meet agdn. 
Until then, I should like to ted^ 
oar Meetet remained—" 

"All rif^it,'' said Brewster. "Any- 
thing you say." 

CHAPTER V 

'^HE Argyres were strange. Brew- 
ster first saw them through the 
transparent wall of the observation 
deck, when he rejdned lus m«i. As 
the ship slowly settled down, the Ar- 
gyres marched to the ship, forming a 
double-filed lane back to the buildings 
from which they had come. There 
were some five hundred of them. By 
comparison with Akar's crew, they 
were all exceptionally tall, at least as 
tall as Akar's second in command, 
Kaenas. Their imiforms were cut like 
those of other Jeggite warriors, but 
their alternating hcwiaintal stripes of 
black and red gave tliem a bizarre, 
harlequin effect, which was heightened 
by their swift, stiff-jointed gait and the 
startling unison with witich their red 
peaked helmets bobbed up and down. 
They were completely expressionless. 

By the time Brewster joined his men, 
the ship had landed and the men went 
down to the locks. They were dressed 
in the meager clothes they had salvaged, 
in giiB^ Goveralls and-jacketa, not .talk- 
ing niiieh. Once or twice temarka 
broug^ Unq^ter, but it was sdf- 
consctous and expectant. Yet they had 
taken on a certain bravado that was 
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dos6 to swaggering, and when Brewster 
swejred them, he liked their look. 

The Argyres were directly outside. 
Kaenas supervised the opening of the 
locks. They opened slowly, and then 
the Argyres were outside, but none of 
them came forward, nor did any of tbem 
^)eak; tbdrefficets, iriw seemed to be 
madced by heavily-jeweled tunics, }Ust 
looked into the ship and regarded the 
men. 

The pause became awkward, and 
Brewster said to Kaenas: "We seem to 
be waiting for something." But the 
next moment, as Akar came down the 
corridor toward the locks, not hurrying, 
Brewster saw that they had been wait- 
ing for him. He stood at the entrance 
of the loclESi vei^y eieet, and exchanged 
sharp, silent asMis ^th the Argyres. 
Then he turned to one of his crew, who 
was carrying Brewster's precious car- 
ton for him, and said something to hhn. 

The Jeggite went up to the lock, not 
stepping out, and held the carton out 
fof someone among the Argyres to take. 
The officers' e:ipressions remained stoic, 
bat none moved. One of the Argyres 
baiSfy let a bitter grimace cross his 
ftee and he otied oat saneOiiiig, and 
far down the line, his words were re- ' 
peated. 

In a few moments, two short, stout 
little men dressed in spotless white 
came running up. They took the car- 
ton from the Jeggite and ran back with 
it. Then, smiling, Akar said to the 
Earthmen, "Goodbye," and as they 
ffled out, he shook hands with each. 

Later, remembering the scene, Brew- 
ster wMdered if the others liad nndec- 
stood it, or had shared the sense of iso- 
lation he felt after Akar's ship had 
blasted off. He thought not. They were 
glad to set foot on land again. The day 
was warm and clear and invigorating. 
One of the officers made a short, formal 
speed;, dedaring th«t the Aigyies were 



honored to take the Earthmen to Ho- 
Tonda. . . . 

They rode in vehicles that were trans- 
parent tubes, slender as ships, entirely 
enclosed and kept in balance by some 
gyroscopic device. Brewster, Abbott, 
Callahan and Crake went in one of the 
larger ydaelet, togeAet wtth km At- 
gyre (rfficers, ue other four men wUb 
four more officers in tbe one ahead. 1^ 
two large vehicles were kept in the cen- 
ter of the procession; smaller ones, 
seating two men, of which there were 
scores, kept fanning in and out like 
fai{^ disciplined gnats. 

TT WAS a short ride to Ho-Tonda, 
and a silent one. Once Abbott 
stwted to say something about the epi- 
sode at (he locks, but Brewster shod; 
his head. He didn't want to talk jusl 
then, but what was more hnportant at 
the moment, they were already enter- 
ing the city, and the scene that greeted 
them needed all their attention. 

Their reception was beyond tlieir 
wildest fancy. It was not so much the 
fantastic din that the jammed streets of 
people raised, though theii vehicle 
fairly shiveted {HimitsaiQ«ct,iioT was 
It the ^nse ohaSa at streameis aai| 
banners and strange, gaSy-colored 
spheres that floated in air and kq>t ezr 
ploding, as much as the people fheoi^ 
selves that made the scene what k was. 

For they seemed to be of every con- 
ceivable size and shape and color. There 
were tall Jeggites in flowing robes, and 
much taller, brutish people with a green 
cast to their skin, and short, stout ones 
such as they had seen at the landtag 
field, and ^ort, thin ones who wne^ 
very dark, with skins that were oOy. 
and purple-black, like eggplants, as! 
Drake remarked. And stOl there were 
others, with slender, elongated heads 
and blight rings on their aims and 
throats, and s«ne whs Wm as coH^eqir 
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J as the Jeggites, but who were small, 
with thick legs. 

But one thing they possessed in com- 
mon — their resemblance to humans in 
general, for they were, naturally, much 
more similar tluHi thqi' -were (USfiait 
And thout^ tbete was a great variety 
to thrar clothes, there seemed to be no 
recognizable uniformity in what each 
of the diSerent races wore. Ho-Tonda 
told its own story eloquently at a 
glance: it was a melting-pot, the great 
cosmopolitan capital of the Empire, and 
it had turned out in force to welcome 
the men from the world of Ki«i. 

la all that mad ride^-$everal tiines 
die Ai|gW pattob rode into the crowds 
idlC9l tih^ overfldwed— Brewster and 
I Afal^ott spoke once. That was when 
Brewster pointed out a group of Estan- 
nars. Abbott nodded and made no re- 
ply when Brewster remarked that they 
hardly looked like prisoners or rebels, 
the way they were cheering and wav- 
ing. Abbott had seen many other 
Estannars in the streets of Ho-Tonda. 

Slowly, the procession wound its way 
to the heait «^ the ci^, and heie it 
stt^iped befete a pink, massive stone 
wall. Then the wall parted, opening a 
low, flat panorama of fields and gar- 
dens, and hundreds of heralds inside 
the wall began a mad tooting of horns, 
all of them in low pitch, like the sound 
of sheD-homs used by primitive fisher- 
men. 

The wall itself was some forty feet 
deep, and from square niches that 
opened inm its tai^ face, scores of 
mounted At|grres came ridhig to join 

the procession. Their mounts were 
clean-shaven, coal-black animals that 
looked like a cross between a horse and 
an antelope, larger than either, extreme- 
ly nimble and sure-footed, with double, 
curved horns that added to their fierce 
demeanors. And the Argyres who rode 
them wore instead of the pe^ed red 



helmets, masks that were made to dupli- 
cate the heads of their mounts, and the 
masks completely covered them to the 
neck. 

They had left the people of Ho- 
Tonda behind. Brewster guessed that 
they had entered the Inner City. But 

he could see nothing ahead for at least 
a mile except another wall. The fields 
on either side were empty. There were 
strangely beautiful trees, and enormous 
flower beds that were riots of color, and 
pale pink streams that meandered 
lazily but there were no people. Only 
die A^gjnes in theb vehides and those 
on their mounts were> in evidence, and 
behind them thiy heard the horns. 

'JpHEY reached the second watt and 
went through, and here were more 
heralds, in entirely different costumes, 
and more horns. From the interior of 
this wall hundreds of vehicles, twenty 
feet high, came riding on their one 
wheel. They were like moving pillars, 
each with a diameter of some five feet, 
studded with green cones like spikes in 
the hard, duU ted, l;isti»ms adis^oce 
of which they were made. Thdr occu- 
pants, if there were any, were not visi- 
ble, and these too joined the procession. 

The land that lay between the second 
and third walls was covered with ridges. • 
The valleys grew tall, blue grass and 
held ponds like pools of wine, and the 
bills held small forests that grew in 
geometric design. And still no people. 

By then Brewster had noticed an odd 
thing. He had seen Inids flying about 
several times, never dose enough to 
make out clearly, but they had passed 
many dead birds. They lay in the 
fields, sometimes quite near the straight 
white road. 

It was another mile to the third wall. 
This wall was shorter than the others, 
made of a strange substance, its top 
regulady sguxA by smaU iriiite domes. 
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As (he procession passed &n>U|^, 
Brewster let out an involuntary gasp, 
echoed by the others. For, though they 
had seen nothing beyond the wall from 
the other side, as they went through, a 
great palace seemed to materialize. 

Its intricately curving, convoluted 
walls must have been half a mile in 
tength. lit mi samMmded bsr gigw^ 
flower beds and oidiards, and streams 
-with foot-bridges. It was made of 
something that looked like pink ala- 
basta, with archways and windows and 
columns. Whole ei^anses of its walls 
were covered with detailed reliefs, many 
of them colored, shining like gold and 
ruby. It had three levels of terraces 
and great stairways, and innumerable 
banners hung in the breeze. And every- 
where, there were peo{de, drcaed to 
various colors, but an of theai irith 
some red in theb: costumes. 

This was a world of almost tmimagin- 
able splendor, the product of centuries 
of might, of rulers with incalculable 
labor at their disposal, but there was no 
softness to its luxuriousness. Rather 
there was a barbaric strength and vigor, 
a clashing that often bordered on the 
savage, and this only added to its 
faeanfy. 

'nine must have been a thousand 
heralds in the gardens before the palace, 
and several times that ntunber of Ar- 

gyres, differently dressed, carrying 
strange lances and swords, until the eye 
lost the capacity for detail. The Ar- 
gyres lined the paths and foot-bridges 
and terraces, and when the heralds 
stopped, and one could hear the voices 
of the thousands of people — the Ar- 
arres alone were silent — it sounded like 
^ buzzing of all the bees in the uni- 
verse. 

FbaOy fbe procession came to halt 
in a large declevity, like an inverted, 
colossal mother-of-pearl shell, and the 
Jeggites opened their vehicles. The 



I Suflnaati came out and stood together 
without speaking until one of the Ar- 
gyre officers motioned them to follow 
him. They walked across a stone foot- 
bridge and came to an enormous white 
stairway that led to the lowest terrace.- 

A LEAN, aged Jeggite dressed in a 
longitdteof redwithagnatmaiqr 
str^gies <rf dSfteCnt ocjors idong the 
sle«^ wa&ed down tite stairway to 
meet them. Halfwqr down he stopped 
and began to intone a long speech. It 
was next to impossible to understand 
him, not only because his pronounda- 
tion was terrible and his voice high and 
cracked, but because no one stopped 
speaking while he made his speech. But 
when he was through, he inclined his 
head <md evidsitly waited fat the 
Bmrthmen to come vp tte stairway. 

Onfy Furdom started forward, and 
then, sedng that the others were all 
looking at Brewster, and that he had 
not moved, Furdom came back. Brew- 
ster looked at his men. His head was 
reeling. He felt completely drained of 
feeling, and the same exhaustion lay 
on the faces of his men. It had been 
too much for them. 

JBtew^car took a step forward and 
sbouted: "Did you say you were taking 
us to a ice^ttion?'' 

As he spoke, a bosh fi^U over the 
people. They were hearing an Earth- 
man speak. The Jeggite inclined his 
head and said, "The Ho-Ghan is wait- 
ing in his hall." 

Brewster shouted back: "We're 
tired I" His voice was too loud in the 
new silence, and there was irritation in 
it tiiBt be Gould not control in ^te of 
Umsdf. 

The J^^te said, in his quavwlpg 
voice: "The Ho-Caian is waiting in 
his hall." 

Beside Brewster, Abbott wU^en^ 
"Careful, Nick." 
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s Biewster jerked lib ann away and 

lishouted, louder than before, "^e want 
time to rest. Tell the Ho-Qian ireHI 

meet him later." 

They could not hear what the Jeggite 
said; his words were lost in the great 
flurry of conversation that followed. 
From the expressions of those he saw, 
Brewster knew he had shocked them. 
Bat lie was angry now, and he stood 

;^el^|et^^, ^res sGaniuag the ter- 
races and balconies, his lips set hard. 

. His men and he were not going to be 
placed on exhibition to suit anyone's 
plans, or orders, for that matter. They 
were tired, and there was an end to it. 
Somehow lie had felt a sense of power, 
the knowledge that they could assert 
themselves. But he would have done 

.It no matter wliat he felt. 

H» Jeggite Iiad been speaking all 
fbSa whSe, W i<ta sQenoe retwmed 
agahi, and tibe Earthmen remahied 
where they were, he bowed and mo- 
tioned to an Argyre officer near him. 
He spoke to the officer, and the Argyre 
came down the stairs to Brewster. 
"You will follow me," he said. 
"Where?" said Brewster. 
, "One of the palace wings has been 
reserved for the use of the honored 

jrisitors from Kren. You may rest 
thaa." 

' "xiuuiks,'' said Bt^fSter. 

Thqr wafted Vfi the stairwtQr flin>u(^ 
a dead silence. 

♦ * ♦ 

" AND you still think so?" said Ab- 
bott. "On no evidence?" 
Brewster leaned on the balcony and 
stared into the descending twilight. 
Everywhere little lights were springing 
up, lilEe fillies in a gray woods, Far 
'Off he auM see Hie wails ot the Inner 
C% outlined by twinkling ruby lists', 
with quiet pools o{ grey land between 
;fliem. 



"It dqiends," Brewster sud, reflec- 
tively, "on what you call evidence. Take 
that little episode when we landed. Akar 
not only took his time coming down to 
meet the Argyres, but he insulted them 
by having one of his crew try to give 
my carton to the Argyres. It was clear 
enough; the Argyres are above menial 
work. They sent for porters. But it 
was a ddiberate act on Akar's 
part . . ." 

The serving girb were retondng with 
more food and drink, and their giggles 
floated out to the balcony. They were, 
as they had told the men hours before, 
from Hruthes, or Uranus, and they 
were small and round like the porters' at 
the Argyre field, and like them, dressed 
in white robes trimmed with red*. They 
had first appeared shortly after the men 
bad been ushered into their quarters in 
the palace wtsg, and they had brought 
food said drink and gaiety with them, 
but the nwD had tieeB unable to eat or 
atifif their taffier pretty, ^y vdude- 
someness. 

Instead, the men had slept for a few 
hours. The palace wing which had 
been given them contained twelve 
rooms, eight of them with huge beds, 
but the men had slept on couches in 
one of the four main rooms, preferring 
toataytf^e^er. Thqr had found some 
rest, tmt not from the sheer splendor 
that eevered every comer of the palace, 
from tapestried walls to giant carvings 
and soft carpets, and elaborate furni- 
ture of every conceivable substance, to 
high, vaulted ceilings and sculptured 
railings on the balconies of the four 
main rooms. 

It was on one of these balconies that 
Brewster and Abbott stood. They had 
awakened almost together, before the 
ethers, and they had eatm lAMe ^ 
men ^t, and then gam out on the 
Isateony to talk and smoke. Soon the 
Hruthtan ^Is and thdr giggling had 
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awaJiened the others, and the meo sat 
down to a strange, wonderful dinner. 

Everything here was wonderful. In 
the settling dusk, the palace had become 
a fairyland, a world suspended, Hs 
betaidaijes siwst«t <^ ^ myriad 
Bdow Oe jut&g baloony by 
a portion of the third terrace, its tiled 
surface bathed in amber light from 
concealed sources. On three sides, 
across the gardens and terraces, hung 
other sections of the palace, and wher- 
ever they looked, there were huge, beau- 
tiful rooms and people moving about. 
From everywhere there came laughter 
and gay voices, wafted along with the 
pnfumes anA tli« wana night 

In the midst of all this, Abbott's voice 
persisted in the conversation that Brew- 
ster had ended more than once. "But 
maybe it was just an incident. You're 
attaching too much importance to it." 

''Maybe," Brewster said. "I suppose 
in the end it all comes down to a feel- 
ing. I felt the hostility there;. Aoi," 
he added, "I'd say it was you lik^a at? 
taching inqxMctaiice to things. HVkct 
the hell are you so worried about? Why 
should you care so much what I 
thought?" 

Abbott stood away from the railing 
and looked into Brewster's face. The 
light that came from the room shone on 
the two men, one with a faint smile on 
his lips, the other almost grim. "Be- 
eause, Nick," said the grin-faced laasi 
■fwmddn't want you to make ieckiaaa 
that might affect the rest of us." 

■DREWSTER turned away without 
answering. He leaned out over the 
balcony and smoked reflectively, and 
when he turned his head back to Ab- 
bott, he saw that Abbott had gone back 
inside. After a few moments he fol- 
lowed, curious about the general laugh- 
ter that was coDuog out 



The Argyre officer who had led the 
men to the wing earlier that day had 
returned, and with him were two others. 
Evidently at his suggestion, several of 
the men had begtm to put on the clothes 
ttet tte BMtian ^ils bad tooi^ 
with fliem, and it was fbt iS0A of 
Drake and Callahan in those ^ottM 
that made the others laugh. Heavy, 
horny-fisted Mike Callahan was strut- 
ting about, chest puffed out, crying out 
in an exaggerated brogue, "If only me 
father and five brothers were here to 
see me, dressed in the garments o' the 
heathen an' lookin' every inch the fine 
laifyl" 

Btemtm tgaM. Vme doiires W0» 
two loose tunics Uke dresses, one of 
which reached just under the knees, the 
other to the waist. Both were a deep 
crimson, with a large horizontal band 
of pale green, very light and silky. Over 
these came a long, flowing cape of lus- 
trous green, fastened at the shoulders 
and reaching the floor. The shoes were 
thin-soled, single-strapped, red smdab, 
sparkling with genas. 
, ^)bott bnni^t BRwster a pBe of 
dofhes. '^e're going down to a rece[>- 
tion after all," he said. "Seems the 
Ho-Ghan is stiU waiting." 

Slowly, Brewster began to change. 
Once two of the Hruthian girls started 
coming into the room and the men 
howled them out. The wines they bad 
had with their dinner had put them in 
hi^ i^jirits. Brewster said quietly to 
Abbott: "If you get a chance, remind 
the mat tet tti^ie te Iceqt. their 
ma&s about iriet h^jpaed «a 
Akar's ship." 

"Why?" 

"I promised." 

"They didn't," Abbott said, dryly. 

Brewster's lips thinned to a narrow 
line. When he was completely dressed, 
he stood for a moment feeling the f ree- 
doat of the ektthea. Not for a meauent 
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gites passed. As Brewster went by, he 
looked at the bo^ <n Ae stcetdiR, 
It was the corpse of the little Hrnthiaii 
porter who had brought hun the strange 
note. There was not a mark on him, 
but where he had had bright, curious 
eyes there were now empty sockets, 
gaping at the ornate ceiling. 

"Nick, what is it?" 

At the moment Abbott spoke, Akar 
had turned around to look back at the 
body, and before he turned back he 
sm0 n«mter witli a loD{b aearfihing 
ipBBoe which he made no atteaqit to 
hide— as if the chance of findbig some- 
iUng on Brewster's face was worth the 
transparency of the effort. 

Brewster kept walking without an- 
swering Abbott. He had halted invol- 
untarily for an instant when he first 
caught sight of the Argyres; probably 
too, he liad reacted to the si^t of the 
body. But he was confident he bad 
sbam Afcar aetfabig. He wasn't quite 
satt wh]F, but be fdt tt was inqmrtant 
that Akar should have seen nothing. 

CHAPTER VI 

CHE was tail for an Estannar. She 
was slender as a le^ and her hair 
tint fa a pale golden garnet almast to 
her waist, its sheen soft fa the fiioasrad 
limits. Once, idlen she danced by near 
him, Brewster thought he had never 
seen such flasUng eyes, their bottom- 
less depths were more violet than her 
robe, and her lips were full and redder 
than the sandals on her feet. 

The sight of her almost made Brew- 
ster forget everything else. 

The Earthmen were on a slightly 
raised platform, tiie lowest of a gcaap- 
of several, in the great hall of the Bo- 
Ghan. They had entered without caus- 
ing more than a little ripple of fatoest, 
coming in through a side door, but in- 
evitably word of their presence spread 



among the more than three thousand 
peo{d« there. Vet this great hall, mete 
dfto^ than anythfag Uie Eaithmes 
had seen, with its glorious sheer white 
columns rising from a deep ruby floor, 
its transparent wails through which the 
surrounding gardens were visible, its 
shimmering masses of gorgeously cos- 
tumed, different peoples, its glitter and 
excitement and noise — all this was lost 
on Brewster afto: he first saw that love- 
ly girl. 

He nd(^t nev» have M«n her if the 
awaited ceremonies had begun. But 
they didn't, and except for those who 
maneuvered into positions where they 
could get a close look at the Earthmen, 
whatever had been going on before their 
arrival continued with no interruption. 
Hruthian servants, scores of tliem, scur- 
ried about Uke an army of white ants, 
carrying enormous trays of food and 
drmk; whole circles of friends stood 
tallung with no rc^^ ftw the dancns 
yOm had to dance ri{^t fhrsugji (bem, 
and everywhere people jostled and 
called and laughed. 

It had seemed to Brewster that a 
squad of Argyres far down the hall, at 
an enormous entrance, kept milling 
about and looking toward the platform. 
Looking about bim, Brewster saw that 
waamm <Mber Jeit^te wwriors, many 
of yrbma wcne tmfamillar syndtab an 
their tunics, had congregated fa the 
vicinity of the platform, engaged fa 
casual conversation, leaving occasional- 
ly to dance but always returning. But 
there were a great many Argyres in the 
hall, and Brewster was watching those 
nearest hini when he saw the girl. 

When she moved, a dozen men fol- 
lowed her. Vnien she drank, she had 
to dioose- fimn a score of gobMa that 
flashed briEm hra. IfVliea idte danced, 
the men she left took no other partners. 
Brewster couldn't take his eya btm 
her. 
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stood rooted to the spot, his eyes fixed 
on the sight on the floor. 

The three Argyre officers who had 
been in the room were lying on the floor, 
sprawled grotesquely, face down. Some- 
thing had burned deg>, Uootfless teid- 
Ue wounds into the small of tbrir backs 
just under the shsUliter blades, and 
from these wounds, as in a small fire-pit, 
tongues of amber flame spread to de- 
vour their bodies. They spread evenly, 
with incredible speed, enlarging the 
horrible wound and racing along the 
limbs, and a slight hissing sound, almost 
the sound of a kiss, came from the 
flames. The room was filled with a 
sweet odor. 

Over the Sames, a little beUsd them, 
stood Kaeaas and anoflier Jeggite offi- 
cer. Hie two Breltster had seen before 
. stood to one side of him, and on the 
Other side Akar stood, intent on the 
scene. Brewster felt a violent reaction 
in the pit of his stomach, but he turned 
back to look again, fascinated. 

Now, as the flames destroyed the 
dead men, they divided the bodies into 
sections, and as they reached the ends 
of these sections, the four Jeggite oBfc- 
cers b«t ernr qoickfy and held cu[;ped 
hands out to tibe' fire. In their hands 
were gleaming receptacles. The several 
fires ate the last remaining shreds, flick- 
ered an instant as if they were search- 
ing for something, and then one after 
the other they leaped across the inter- 
vening inches of space into the waiting 
receptacles, which received them and 
were snapped shut. Then the Jeggites 
put the receptacles back into (dace. 
Thq^r were the Uadng asaiet jewels ta 
■ the representation of the flaming stone 
that all of them wore. 

CILENTLY Akar picked up a wine 
flagon and poured Brewster a glass. 
Brewster shook his head. He fumbled 
t» a cigarette, remembered that he had 
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left them in his trousers, and went to 
take one. His mind was so far away 
from what he was doing that he started 
irtien his lighter flicked on and the 
yellow flame danced in his hand. We 
took a long drag and let the AtHdce ot^ 
and he looked again to the floor where 
the Argyres had Iain. No trace of them 
remained, not even an ash. 

Akar walked over to him, "I told you 
once that you would be interested in 
our weapons. I would have preferred 
another occasion." 

"This one was all right," said Brew- 
ster. "What was it?" 

Akar smiled darldy. "A question of 
poUtiss, diall we say, and leave It St 
that for the wMe?" He had, Brewster 
thought, a really smooth delivery for 
tmderstatements. "A complicated ques- 
tion," he added. "I spared your friends 
this disturbance — perhaps it would be 
better if you made no mention of it." 

"Look," said Brewster, "I don't know 
what's going on here, and I'm willing 
to wait on your say-so, but don't get 
the idea that I'm going to hold out on 
my fttoids too." ^ 

Akar nod^ sobttljr. ''As you with, 

A minute later Brewster and tiie' 

Jeggites joined the Earthmen in the 
corridor. Three more Jeggites were 
with them. Following Akar, the entire 
group walked down the corridor. Sud- 
denly, as they made a turn, a door thirty 
feet farther down the shining wing 
opened a.nd six Argyres came out. Fol- 
Idwag them was a small, thin, verf 
daik man with a aervous Ae^, and be- 
lond bim came toot Btathiim porters. 
Hie pbrters were carrying a rigid 
stretcher, and on it lay a body. 

The first of the Argyres to emerge 
had tried to go back, but the others 
had followed too quickly. They re- 
mained where they were, exchanging 
precise, formal salutes when the Jeg- 
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gites passed. As Brewster went by, he 
looked at the b«ly on the stretcher. 
It was the corpse of the little Hruthian 
porter who had biou^t him the stnH^ 
note. There was not » marie on hht, 
l^t lAmce he had had W^, cntioos 
, tyes tiiere were now enqitjr sockets, 
gaping at the ornate ceiling. 

"Nick, what is it?" 

At the moment Abbott spoke, Akar 
had turned around to look back at the 
body, and before he turned back he 
swept Brewster with a long, searching 
^ance which he made no attempt to 
hide— aa if the chance of findhig 9ome< 
on Brewster's face was worth the 
transparency of the effort. 
* Brewster kept walking without an- 
swering Abbott. He had baited invol- 
untarily for an instant when he first 
caught sight of the Argyres; probably 
too, he had reacted to the sight of the 
body. But he was confident he had 
shown Akar nothing. He wasn't quite 
sure why, but he felt it was important 
that Akar should have seen nothing. 

CHAPTER VI 

CHE was tall for an Estannar. She 
was slender as a reed, and her hair 
fell in a pale golden shower almost to 
her waist, its sheen soft in the thousand 
lights. Once, iriien she danced by near 
hhn, Brewstinr thooi^ he ]&d never 
seen sudi flaiiiing eyes. tWrbottem- 
less depths were more violet than her 
rebe, and her lips were full and redder 
than the sandals on her feet. 

The sight of her almost made Brew- 
ster forget everything else. 

The Earthmen were on a slightly 
raised platform, the lowest of a group 
of sevcxal, in the great hsU of the S>- 
Ghaa. The)r had enteied^thiMit caus- 
ing mi»e than a We rlnile of isterest, 
esadttg ffa'thiiD)^ • ^ dsor, but in- 
evitaUjr word of thdr presence spread 



among the more than three thousand 
people there. Yet this great luB, more 
dazzling than anything the Baithmm 
had seen, widi its glorious shew ^Ute 
cohmms risfaig &«n a deep mby floor, 
its transparent waDs through which the 
surrounding gardens were visible, its 
shimmering masses of gorgeously cos- 
tumed, different peoples, its glitter and 
escitement and noise — all this was lost 
on Brewster after he first saw that love- 
ly girl. 

He mi|^t never have seen her if tte 
awaited ceremonies had begun. But 
thqr diite't, and except for diose who 
ttaneuvaed into positions where they 
could get a close look at the Earthmen, 
whatever had been going on before their 
arrival continued with no interruption. 
Hruthian servants, scores of them, scur- 
ried about like an army of white ants, 
carrying enormous trays of food and 
drink; whole circles of friends stood 
talkmg with no regard for the dancers 
who had to dance right through tiiem, 
and everywhere people jostled and 
called and laughed. 

It had seemed to Brewster that a 
squad of Argyres far down the hall, at 
an enormous entrance, kept milling 
about and looking toward the platform. 
Looking about him, Brewster saw that 
numerous other Jeggite warriors, many 
of whom wore unfamiliar symbols on 
thdr tunic^ had congreg^ied in the 
'vidnity of the idatform, engaged iS 
casual cmversation, leaving occasional- 
ty to dance but always returning. But 
there were a great many Argyres in the 
hall, and Brewster was watching those 
nearest him when he saw the girl. 

When she moved, a dozen men fol- 
lowed her. When she drank, she had 
to,dioase'fR»a a score of gohlets that 
fluhed before her. When she danced, 
the men she left took BO other pwtneis. 
Brewster coulAit U3a bb cgw from 
tier. 
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■DESIDE him, Akar was talking about 
something, but Brewster hadn't 
heard a word of it. He was watching 
the girl dance an oddly graceful dance 
to music from an orchestra of massed 
strings, coming finom smm bid^ 
source, and Mar's vcdce droning 
on. He turned to Akai then with a 
vacant look on him, ted he interrupted: 
"Mow much longer are we going to 
wait here? Any idea?" 

"Until the Ho-Ghan arrives." 

"Do we have to stay here on this 
platform?" 

Ahar nodded. "Bttual Midds em- 
astte aiqKme to this court untS 
you have beat loesented." As he ^le, 
the path of his gaze hy beside firew- 
ster's. "Her name," he observed, some- 
what absently, "is Suba, of the great 
Marannes family. Be patient, my 
friend." 

Brewster scowled and turned to see 
what the others were doing. Callahan 
was matching Drake and Stewart huge 
draugMs ol inne. Furdom and Rogof- 
sky wse talking to Eaenas, asking 
questfcHts snd toa^iiigfiie ansven. The 
holiday mood iras strmger fium evar. 
For a brief moment, Brewster felt a 
twinge of danger. He couldn't place it, 
but it was there. He didn't like the way 
they were drinking. Even Abbott, who 
had been standing with Matt Peters a 
few feet away, came toward Brewster. 

"What's eating you, Nick?" he asked 
with ft loose amile. 

Brewster shook his head, looking at 
his men, and then he took the glass Ab- 
bott held out for him and gulped it 
down. "Wow," he muttered, and when 
he turned around, the girl was quite 
near him. He gave Abbott the glass 
with a grave gesture, and without an- 
other word he stepped off the platform 
and began walking across the floor to- 
ward the girl. 

The few pec^e in his way stepped 



aside, so that a path kept opening for 
him. He walked with an arrogance 
that perhaps he himself did not realize, 
a Uan, stsmas °>Ha with a bee set as 
if for Some perilous tmderteking. He 
kneWiShe had seen him coming, for the* 
path to her had cleared moments before* 
he reached her, as if by magic — or, he 
realized, as if more people than he ex- 
pected had noticed the way he had 
kept his eyes on her, but she gave no' 
sign until the last. 

He touched her partner's shoulddr 
and murmured politely, "Thanks, oUP 
man," and brushed hbn a^, and tak** 
ing the girl's hand, he fdl into tin' 
rhythm of the strange courtly dance. 

She had smiled at him before she be- 
gan dancing, so he didn't care much 
about the miserable job he was mak- 
ing of it. The steps were far too com- 
plex for him to have mastered from 
observ.ition. But suddenly the music 
si(i|ipf(l, and the next moment the soft, 
gay strains of a Viennese waltz wet^ 
filUng tbe great h^ 

tJE STOPPED short. A glance at 
the platform showed him Joe Ab- 
bott and Akar smiling, and Abbott 
raised a hand and made his fingers do 
a jig in mid-air. By then Brewster 
had recognized the music — it was one 
of the records he had brought with him I 
At another time, any time but this, the 
circumstance would have started him 
to thinking, but new bis gratitude asked, 
no questions. It was perfect He. 
bowed gallantly and sw^ the ^rl into 
his arms. And then, to his added sur-. 
prise, he saw numerous others in the 
hall join the dance ! 

Suba laughed. "We learned your 
dances in your honor," she said. "We 
were to have danced them after your 
I^esentation to the Ho-Ghan." 

Brewster laughed with her. When , 
be looked ^in to the platform, it was 
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empty. They were all dancing bow — 
vmk Akw bul takee a paitom> So 
BiarM? dmcsed as b» kad aever 
daneed before, imthfaitlng, lett^ Ibe 
smooth waves of mtiilc sweq> hiin 
along, and Suba Marannes was a mag- 
nificent partner. On and on the music 
went, until the world had become a 
whirling thing and the smooth floor had 
ceased existing. When he opened his 
eyes again, he saw that Suba and he 
were dancing alone in that vast ball- 
nmn! 

. Sohestopped, beautifully poised and 
BCi the least whit embarrassed, and 
with a siij^t bow, he gave Suba his arm 
and escorted her off the floor. He led 
her through a door in one of the trans- 
parent walls and found himself in one 
of the lower gardens. Still holding her 
hand, he walked with her, saying noth- 
ing. 

The ni^t was full now, and the sky 
a 'daric Hostels'. There wece loBdnom 
flowers in the garden, he discovered, 
but he felt no surprise. He wandered 
along terraces and up great stairways, 
until he was lost in the intricate vast- 
ness of the palace, and the hall seemed 
far away, its noise like the distant buzz- 
ing of insects. There was confusion 
in his mind, but somehow he felt 
strangely haiiigr. It was a Umg time 
sfawe he had flie sense of isoiatioD 
he loved so i>di, the tei^iig ^ being 
abtte fbat gave him 'secirfty and 
straigth. 

Yet, after a bit, the isolation itsdf 
seemed odd to him, for there were no 
people about, and they passed sentinel 
Argyres rarely, so that when he finally 
spoke — after wondering what he would 
say to her — ^it was to remark, simply, 
"There's no tme out ha»k I wondH 
why." 

"No one must leave the Ho-Gban's 
hall when be is expected." 
"Then I brolw one of the rules?" 



"At least one." 

"Bedi^M I ongllft to take you back?" 

^ke atepfied and looked up at him. 
jnw^A you coidd Sod s«kii my 
badtr" she smiled. "But no, i wanted 
to get out, and I could never have done 
it without 3rou." She held his arm tight- 
ly and led him on. "Let's go higher, as 
high up as we can, where we can look 
down on ail the world I" 

"The world," Brewster echoed, shak- 
ing his head, a curious smile on his lips. 
"Maybe I'd better not start tUnking 
about that agabi . . ," 

TJP STAHtS aey went, past teinees 

piled on each other, past huge 
hanging gardens, past dark halls and 
great chambers, climbing up and up un- 
til before them there loomed an enor- 
mous circular structure with no open- 
ings in its deeply fluted walls. It was 
like the topmost tower of some im- 
meoae buDAib bot its roots were lost 
fat tibe architectural masses that led to 
it A long, sloping walk led to it, curl- 
ing upward from its base like a tfain 
serpent, reaching the very top. 

There they went, climbing the walk, 
and when they had reached the summit, 
they stood at the edge of an alabaster 
bowl. A few feet away from the in- 
terior of the circular wall were columns 
that rose for more than forty feet, sup- 
p«0&Bg • adeader bideony ttat went idl 
the Hay around the rhn of the bon4. 
Except for this balcony, which was per- 
haps six feet wide, there was nothing 
over the bowl, and its only roof was 
the still night dry, and the bright wink- 
ing stars. 

Here, at the very top of the palace, 
they felt the vigor of the wind. Brew- 
ster levied over the balcony, looking 
down at die darkly glistening floor of 
the great bo^, and then he turned to 
Suba. She stood holdbig die balcony 
rail, ha face lifted q> to the dy, beantf- 
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ful and strong. The wind played with 
her hair and caught her robe, pressing 
it to her body until it revealed every 
delicate line, the fullness of her breasts, 
the soft suppleness of her thighs. Stand 
log there ^ jni^t have been made .jof 
the same materitil as the stone balcony, 
until she turned her face to Brewster, 
and then she was too alive and vibrant 
for him just to keep looking at her, and 
he felt that if he didn't speak he would 
let the moment carry him too far. 

But even while he was wondering 
about it he knew that he had waited 
too long and ditt he had lo^ and 
cooltia't h^ bimsdf. Latec^ he #etot 
remember hotr it lHqij)raied. The fata- 
vening moments trere gone, and she was 
in his arms and he had kissed her. He 
didn't know how much like a dream it 
was then, until it had ended, but while 
it lasted it was like nothing he had 
ever known. 

Fragments of thoughts drifted 
through his mind, images like the swift 
re«ew of life before the egns of a 
drowning man. Re knew ag^ the in- 
tolerable cold brightness of the Moon 
before the crash, the amber fire burn- 
ing the dead Argyres, the weary Estan- 
nar gasping an answer in the chair of 
truth, the myriad faces in the streets 
of Ho-Tonda, the first cigarette Akar 
had given him, the laughter of a Hru- 
tliian girl . . . they passed through his 
mind without apparent meaning . . . 

Or vas it that m less than four days 
he-had lived a Bfedme? It was a dream, 
unsubstantial and chimera-like, filled 
with fantasy and half-truths. But this 
he knew to be true — this woman in his 
arms, soft against his throat, and the 
sky and the wind and the stars, and 
nothing else, not even, fina%, his 
thoughts. 

T) UT suddenly her hands were press- 
ing into bis arms palling him down. 



He dropped to his knees beside her. 
Through the hewn fretwork of the inner 
balcony rail he saw a white light mov- 
ing over the floor far below them. It 
came from a long, taper-like object in 
die haodi of ft J^jitc^ its nhiibus so' 
small that it fllu^inatied onty the upper' 
half of his body, so that he had the 
appearance of a disembodied trunk 
floating erratically in the hemming 
gloom. 

Erratically, because he was running, 
but never quickly. As he moved across 
the floor he changed directions again 
tad agafa, and each time cme oi the - 
ahatm near him glowed wi& a w^d, 
yMU, epuqpe and o^EaeA )&$ a 
tubular shdl, and tma its interior a 
Jeggite warrior would step out to stand 
in his path. Retreating then, he would 
take a few steps in another direction 
only to be confronted by new warriors, 
until finally he stopped and stood quite 
still, satisfied that there was nowhere 
he could go anymore. Yet the remain- 
ing cQlimuis-4liere amt have been 
fifty or more— kept cemiing alive in the 
darkness and opening up and releasmg 
warriors like black moths from cocoons, 
until they had formed a large circle 
around him. 

Gradually also, these columns had 
spilled their light into the bowl, so that 
its interior was filled with a shallow, 
diffuse light, and this together with a 
line of slowly moving lights that now 
t^^eared, as if ftom over an inviidtile 
horizon at the far end of the bowl, pro- 
vided enough light for Brewster to see 
everything. 

He was a middle-aged man, dressed 
in a full robe of deepest crimson, with 
a stern though reposed face and long 
iron-gray hair. He stood in the center 
of the circle, turning from one warrior 
to the next with an expression that 
seemed merely curious, and this curi- 
osity lie turned on the advancing li^ts 
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yfben they broke throu^ the drele and 
^ame bnmnk bim, for ttagr wete Ung 
&pen soch as lie hM, fa die bands 

of five masked Jeggite warriors, and 
they formed a smaller circle around 
Mm, but none were closer to him tiian 
fifteen feet. 

Though they wore masks, Brewster 
knew, their identity was plain, and was 
meant to be, for these were no ordi- 
nary warrim officeis, both their man- 
ner and their dres*. The embbzoned 
i^irigpias <3i^ mn w»» so sploidid 
ud large that diey covered the upper 
ialf of their black-sleeved, red tunics, 
dne wore three bolts like un feathered 
arrows of emerald jewels. The second 
displayed a fiery red streak like the 
wake of a rocket. The third bore the 
amber flaming stone, and the fourth 
carried an ensign that might have been 
the amorphous, quivering mass of some 
protozoid, its body blue and its many 
a deeper UuexUack. On the tunic 

Ac fifdi ma a pattern of diamonds, 
like a field of well-ordered stars. And 
all the other Jeggite warriors in the 
larger, still circle, and all Brewster had 
previously seen, wore one or another of 
those blazing heraldic symbols, though 
smaller ones. 

tN TES imdt that httd tlw ttoe- 
sens men bdowj die ceiMxd jeiS^te 
j«dde^ spetee out. Though Brew- 
ster could not undiMitand a word of 
what he heard, the deep acrimony in 
the voice and the casual imperiousness 
with which they were delivered im- 
pressed him, as courage and contempt 
for fate always did. And there was 
courage in the man, unmannered, inso- 
lent, controlled. He made only one ges- 
ture, and that was to thrust a ftign at 
Oe one wore the flanibg stone, 
Us nbe «diip|ring around him in great 
Mds, his forearm muscular and 
loMtted, and then he was through. He 



had ^eken for less than a ndnote. 

S&l no one moved, and the center 
Jeggite tni{^ and threw ids taper to 
the floor where it exploded with a tre- 
mmdous white flash, and nothing of it 
lemamed. Then the five warriors 
moved in on him, their tapers held high, 
and one after another plunged the 
feebly glowing points into his body. He 
gave them no resistance, standing with 
his hand at his sides^ and even after 
the five lAite shafts had sunk deep into 
Us body, fa his breast and his back, 
lie Sftsod th«e swaying, looking at them, 
the shafts moving with the effort of his 
breathing, until he sank to his knees, 
then to his hands, and then quietly, so 
quietly, he rolled over, as far as the 
shafts would allow him on his back. 

Within a minute of the time of pass- 
ing, the floor of the great bend was 
empty— but Strang^, tiu»gi every- 
thing that had occurred until then had 
been precisely arranged, and the assas- 
sination had been accomplished with 
the simplicity and inevitability of a 
drama, its end was chaotic; it disinte- 
grated rather than ended. The five war- 
riors stepped back, their eyes for a time 
still on the dead man, and one by one 
they left the bowl in the direction from 
which they had come, hurriedly, not 
^leiAfag to eadi otlisr, some attended 
tif dSpers vdio jofaed them, some alone. 
>Gid those officers who remained went 
back to their columns and they too 
were gone, quickly, as though none 
wanted to be the last to leave. 

But even after they were gone, the 
graceful columns retained much of their 
light, losing it so slowly that for several 
mfautes the floor shone with the leSee- 
tion of their luminous pallor. Gradual- 
ly the light grew more faint, and the 
spaces between the columns were the 
first to return to darlmess, so that the 
light formed fingers which pointed to 
the dead man, and the fingers shrank 
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away until the body was aJone in the 
dartnaw and silence. Only then did 
^ body begin to glow weirdly, 
wtUt m bmt raiSasce the cdoi of 
Mood, and the focus of tlie Vf^t eame 
from five tangential points — and so 
bright did this light become that at one 
point Brewster could see that the dead 
man had worn only one sandal, as if he 
had not had time to put on the other. 

That was the end, though none had 
Stayed to see it. Soon there was dark- 
ness again. 

fJlOS. BKHi^TER got lip. Be 
lodted met tbe bdeonjr to die 
floor betam hat be could see nothing. 
He cI6sed Us eyes momentarily, and 
the scene came alive again for him, 
though with the distant quality of un- 
reality. It had come at such a moment 
that it might have been a dream, but 
what he felt within him was real. He 
met Suba's steady eyes for a moment 
before she tamed away, and though he 
had dreamy finessed tlw ansvw, he said 
to her, "What £d it mean?" 

Sldng away from him, she stretched 
eat an arm and pointed to the surround- 
ing fields, to the walls that protected 
the inner city. Far away there were 
occasional flashes of light in the fields, 
streaks of Uvid green and Once the sud- 
den flare of amber. 

"They sie deittoidBg the loyal Ar- 
gyres," die add solfy. "The War 
Lords have Ued the Bo-@ian. The 
dynasQr lias been 'overthrown. It lias 
not happened in a great many years." 

"But why did they do it?" 

She made no answer, and when he 
turned her to him, her face was weary, 
drained of feeling. Again he asked 
her. "But you know,", she said wearily. 
"You must know. It was because of 
yon/' 

"What are you saying? What do you 
mean because of me?" 



"I meant all of you — the Earthmen. 
They wanted to receive you quietly. 
They wanted the arrival of the Earth- 
men to rNnaia a secr^, so that ttiqr 
could use it to ferret ottt the members 
of the Estannar underground, for all 
who knew would be traitors. And they 
had quarreled with the Ho-Ghan untU 
they knew there coiild be no re- 
treat. . . ." 

"Who do you mean by they?" 

"The Jevs, the War Lords. The Ho- 
Gfaan had killed two of them secretly 
as soon as you landed on Boron. The 
Jevs were d^ecmined that yonr oath 
of fealty would be to one of t^ crow- 
ing. They 'took no chances on which 
side you would pick." 

It was her last words that stopped 
Brewster cold. He still did not under- 
stand her, but there was something in 
her phrasing — and as he thought of it, 
in the other things she had said — 

"Because of us, you say?" he re- 
peated, slowly. "Then you knew this 
wasgtAifitehqipm? Yontedmehefe 
so that I could see iti That'^ it, hnt 
it?" 

She remained silent and he gripped 
her arms, holding her close to him. "An- 
swer me!" he demanded. "You led 
me to see it!" 

"Yes." 

"And these other things you know — 
you've no business knowing them, have 
you? How do you know about these 
quatrds? How do yon know w4i«t Ite 
War Lordi wanted? How do yon know 
so much unless you . . . you . . ." 

"Yes." 

"But why?" Brewster cried. "Tell 

me why!" 

"I'll tell you why." 

TJREWSTER whirled around as he 
heard a hard, incisive vdoe behind 
him speak these words. He was face 
to face with Kaenaa. The Jeggite had 
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silently come up behind them. He 
Stood there, inches taUer than Brewster, 
a dark figure with a darker face, so 
$SSi that fbt dun tjbeata of- his Je«reiled 
tonic did not waver, the nind wh^^ing 
his cloak around him. 

"Because the Estannars sent her to 
poison you against us, to use her beauty 
to blind you and make you bdieve the 
lies she — " 

At that moment Brewster struck. 
.M\ the strength in him lashed out be- 
hind that Uov, and Us fist smashed 
squarely into KUinas' ftiee and sent him 
stagsraiag agalost flw outer baleM^ 
Ail. Hiere he braced himself for an 
instant and Brewster was upon him, 
raining blows on his face, hammering 
his fists into the Jeggite's body, until he 
doubled and fell forward. And then, 
before he could think about it — though 
of course he had thought about it al- 
ready, thought it through to the end — 
he lifted Kaenas high over his head and 
threw Iiim out over the tan into space, 

[ dovra tlie precipitous drop &om tlie 
tower's summit. For an instant Us fig- 
ure seemed to liaog in air, shrouded by 
his cloak, and then he was gone, lost bi 
the night. 

Brewster stood at the rail, steadying 
himself, and Suba came to stand beside 
him. He took her hand away from him. 
"Let's go down," he said. "Let's get 

I away from heie." 

r "Vbu believe me," said. 

Brewster looked out across the slen- 
der rail. Whatever had been happen- 
ing in the fields of the inner city had 
long since stopped. From far off, well- 
ing up from below, he heard the muffled 
roar of drums, and he looked down 
toward the sound trying to create some 

k mewiingftd form out of the confusion 

[ of Ugb^ Ws hands trembled as he 

\ held flie tiA wd Us bre^ ms 

i shallow and r#L 

f "S'onweresenttogetatme,"hestid. 



"Ii-et me tell you in my own way. It 
isnft— " 

"Answer me ntf way: I wast to 

isamr." 

"But yon knew it your way Mote 

you killed a man to save me." 

As her hand touched him he turned 
and seized her wrist and flung it away. 
"Get this and get it straight," he said, 
a soft, sullen fury in his voice. "What 
I did I did for mysdf, tor my own rea- 
sons." 

"And w>t because you love me?" 

Bet words stopped Brewster short. 
For a long moment he looked at her, 
and then lie said, "You've got to un- 
derstand that you've failed, if that's 
what you wanted. Don't make any mis- 
takes — I don't want any part of this 
fight between you and them." 

"Even before you're sure you know 
what it's about?" 

"That's it. And you can get that 
simple message to your fiiati^" 
, She stood before defiantfy, her 
eyes flashing, bat when she spoke there 
was only sarbiess in her voice. "What 
youwantdoesn'tmatter. You're in this 
iriiether you want to be or not, and 
blind and vicious and selfish though you 
are, we need you. And we will have 
you. You've killed for me and you'll 
lie for me and kill for me agaitL" 

Btewstet shook his head and sighed. 
"That makes two things yoo shouldn't 
have said," he said, softly. 'IJowget 
me the hell out of here before I say 
something I shouldn't." 

But before he followed her, Brewster 
had to take a last look around again. 
The lingering sensations of a man wak- 
ing from a dream were still with him. 
He could not believe that he had felt 
the things he temembtsed fe^ag, nor 
idiat he had seen , . . or done. Wm 
finally be loob^iminti? the bold he i 
saw noteg, but he knew that some- 
where m the darkness a bo^y was ^ring 
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propped against strange white shafts 
that would not let it rest. Two murders 
had been done up there, and the rea- 
sons for eitter were not clear in his 
mind. ... 

IX^BEN thejrliaicl almost reached the 
lower gardens, Akar came racing 
across a terrace towards them. All the 
way down they had kept picking up an 
escort of Jeggite warriors — the sentinel 
Arg>Te.s had vanished — and some of 
these had run ahead, evidently to where 
Akar had been waiting for word of 
them. He ran up to them, his usually 
in^Mssive face torn between relief and 
atnuldering irritation, and he addressed 
a teat, irate lenwck tp the gid in lds 
own Umgnage and then to Brewster, 
"Quickly I Follow me — there is still 
time for you to be last in line! " 

As Brewster left the girl — she silently 
waving him to go — and ran along with 
Akar, he started to say, "It was all my 
fault. She didn't want to. . . ." But 
he didn't finish. He was startled at the 
reaUntion that he was lying for Saba 

For some miwites betoi; lie bad 
beatd rq>eated blaring of horns and 
mfflhtg drums, but in his state of mind 
he had scarcely wondered what they 
might mean, aside from some kind of 
pageantry. For after what he had seen, 
he knew that the awaited presentation 
of the Earthmen to the Ho-Ghan would 
not take place, so that his first view of 
the court in its formal arrangement, 
^hiq>sed thiodgh the tran^Noent walls, 
puzzled him. 

When thejr came into view of 
glistening facade, Akar stopped run- 
ning and continued the rest of the way 
at a decorous pace, leading Brewster 
into the great hall through the side door 
they had first used. And here Brewster 
stepped behind Matt Peters and Tom 
Drake, who were standing apart from 



the rest of the Earthmen. while Sam 
Rogofsky stood before the lowest plat- 
form, between both groups. 

The hall was arranged in masses of 
color, with the thousands of people in 
the court separated according to their 
races, maldng perhaps a dozra fan- 
shaped formations which faced three 
central, ascending platforms. On the 
lowest platform stood five men, all 
Jeggites, their robes red and their 
sleeves striped with many colors. One 
of them, Brewster saw, was the aged 
man who had addressed the speech of 
welcome outside the palace. Above 
and behind them were some forty Jeg- 
gite warrior officers — among them 
Aba, thoutji Brewsto; «Mddn't see 1m>w 
Toe hitd gotten there— dressed as Akar 
was dressed, each with the sign of his 
Jev. 

On the highest platform, and Brew- 
ster's breath escaped in a sigh when he 
saw them, were the five Jevs, the chief 
protagonists in the drama be had so re- 
cently witnessed. 

Thejr were unmasked now and he 
could study thdr faces, but there 
aetaned te \m WeSk diff e rence among 
them save in age. Resplendent in their 
tunics, cold-eyed, dispassionate, they 
seemed characterless except for their 
extreme military bearing and the might 
which lay on them. The eldest, his gra- 
nitic face lined with age, was the one 
who bore the flaming stone; the young- 
est, who seemed no older than Akar, 
iritli » be%v% soared cheek that did 
not deteact Mm ih insolent handsome- 
iiess, ms tite jone vinmsm lAat Brew- 
ster fliought of as a protozoid. 

Flanking the platforms were rows 
of drummers and trumpeters and 
dozens of robed oflicials, one of whom 
stood beside Rogofsky and spoke his 
name toward the platforms. Rogofsky 
bowed his head, accepted an enormous 
volume from the official and crossed 



over, very unsteady on his feet and 
smirking, to where his friends waited. 
At a sign from the official, the drums 
and tnimpets went off again and Peters 
stepped forward to have the brief 
ceremony repeated. 

YyAITING his turn, Brewster 
I. lanced arwmd. Tbe atmosphere 
I of the court liad changed tremendous- 

i Ig; he had not thought this gay, al- 
■ most frivolous court capable of such 
restraint. But it was more than re- 
straint. When he looked at the faces 
of tire people nearest him, they seemed 
dull and stupefied, as people look when 
they are drunk ... or very frightened. 
Was it possible for an Emperor so 
mighty as the Ho-Ghan to have gone to 
: bis death so easify? , Had there been 
i none to fi^t for him?' Were there none 
to mourn him? Was there not even to 
be a semblance of tribute, however 
mocking, to the memory of the ruler 
of so great an empire? But the drums 
were rolling for him and he went for- 
ward to receive the heavy volume, to 
stand with his companions. 

He had no sooner taken bis position 
when the entire court bowed their 
, heads. A hundred men sqqied tb«r 
tiaffs like the crack of Uj^htning. AH 
. -who stood on the three platforms 
turned so that their backs were to the 
court. A single herald blew on a deep 
horn, a low, majestic, melancholy note, 
and all the lights in the great hall faded 
to darkness. And then, from behind 
the other platforms, rising so that it 
was higher than they when it stopped, 
a fourth platform rose up, illuminated 
by a so{t> blood-red glow, fbe only 
in the ht|l. On it, in a great, gleaming 
throne ttsA seemed to have been carved 
from a !dn(^, unbelievably enormous 
ruby, sat a man whose face was covered 
by a silken veil that hung down from a 
pointed hood. 



He was dressed in a robe of purest 
red, exactly as the man Brewster had 
seen in the tower had been dressed, and 
he was built the same way. His hands 
were clasped in his lap. 

He nodded once, and lights sprang to 
life at the feet of those who stood on 
the platforms facing him. He nodded 
agim and lyiits went on imder the feet 
of the Earthmen. He nodded a third 
time, and officials ran bebind the Earth- 
men, always facing the throne, and they 
hung something heavy and gleaming 
around the necks of the Earthmen. 
Then the throne began descending and 
the horn blew again, and when all the 
lights went on the throne was gone. 

Still in idlence, the five Jevs left the 
platform and walked slowly- through 
the length of tbs ball and dis^ipeared. 
Hie SaSmit the last one was gme, the 
{omaBm teoke and everyone seemed 
tobe talkhig atonce. The presentation 
was over. 

"Well," Abbott breathed, evidently 
moved, "that was something." 

■DREWSTER watched Akar coming 
towards them. He fingered te.p^- 
ant that had been [daced around lus 
nedt. It waa» uncut, Jagged emerald 
hung on a ^ green and red cord. The 
volume in his hand was bound in green 
leather. The first page bore Brewster's 
name written in gold script. The next 
page held the legend; An Introduction 
To The Civilization Oj The Empire Oj 
Jegga. 

"For you," said Akar, beside him. 
"It will tell you much of what you will 
need to know of the interstellar worlds. 
Tbey mae f^ts^mi especiaOy for you 
and hiscribed by the Ho-Ghsn.» 

"That was the Ho-Ghan we saw?" 

"Yes. These jewels he presented you 
are the sign of his friendship and be- 
nevolence. Did you enjoy the cere- 
mony?" 
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"A great d^," Biiewster beckoned 
a porter and took a goblet off the prof- 
erred tray, Akar a^d Abbott doing ttie 
same. "Why does everyone seem so 
excited?" he asked. "No one's bother- 
ing to dance." 

Akar sipped his drink and nodded. 
"I imagine they v.'ere confused by the 
new order of precedence," he said. "You 
see, caste and rank are very important 
amc*^ «Bj and the order in which the 
ruiks ime placed tonight were quite 
different from previous ones." 

"How so?" 

"Excuse me," Abbott said. "I see a 
young lady I greatly admire." 

"Your interest in us seems unique," 
Akar observed with a shght smile, in- 
dicating the other Earthmen who were 
all scattering, some to take partners, 
some to talk to other officers. "As I 
was saying, tihe <Ad order held only 
ibtee mija. JIhe bottom platform was 
for JmSiUmmB above them for Begios, 
and the Mtd for the Ho-Gfaaa. To- 
ni^t, due to the Ho-Ghan's gracious 
command, the Regios were lowest, and 
a new caste, the warriors of Jegga, were 
placed over them, followed by the Jevs 
and the Ho-Ghan." 

Brewster waved his glass. "From 
the commotion it caused, it seems to 
have been quite a chmge." 

"It was," Akai adcooiriedged. 

"Wbst abeut the Jaggmi Ihere 
wete a lot of tfaisn aAMiad." 

"You're very observant." 

"I'm more accustcmed to drinking 
than my friends." 

"Or perhaps the night str hdped," 
said Akar. "The Argyres represent the 
Regios, the civil governors, forming a 
sort of civil police. In Ho-Tonda, the 
Jwpectii City, they were, naturally, the 
Im^eiial Guard, but with the elevation 
of the Jeva and the warrior caste, many 
of th(^ fttmSiinis triU faS to oflwts, I 
trust yon understand?" 



"Everything except that remark 
about the night air." 

"Your pardon. I have no wish to in- 
trude. I merely meant to comment on 
the change that appears to have come 
over you since you left the hall with 
Suba Marannes." 

"I didn't think it showed," said 
Brewster. "Tell me about her. Who 
is she? What does she do? I can't 
make her onttf He had been looking 
for her dl fhis time without being able 
to find bet. 

"tJER family has lived on Jegga for 
many centuries. They are very 
wealthy and influential people, mer- 
chant princes. Her grandfather is a 
widely respected man, having twice 
been decorated by the Jeggian Regio 
for service to the Empire. She herself 
is — ^how shall I put it? — occupied 
chief^ with the social world, with travel 
and ipirt and with whatever man seems 
to suit her at the maamf 

"She's had a lot of men?" 

"She has been married five ot ^ 
times." 

"What?" said Brewster, considerably 
suprised. "It's incredible!" 

"But true. If you get to know her, 
you may understand, though I doubt if 
she will remain in Ho-Tonda much 
longer. One doesn't enjoy seeing one's 
(riwds fall from power. Like most 
Estannars, she generally moves in dr- 
cles close to the Regios — a natural 
enough preference since Estannars dis- 
like the inflexibility with which we war- 
riors handle their venomous rebels. 
After tonight, Ho-Tonda may not suit 
her tastes." 

"I see. It's all very complicated. I 
thought at first that idl Estannars were 
rebels, but of course I was quite 
mwag." 

"Quite," Akar agreed, '^ogb tli»e 
are several schools of divergmt thouj^t 
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on the matter. It is an age-old ques- 
tion." 

Brewster was silent then, leaning 
against a nearby pillar as he sipped his 
drink and looked on thoughtfully. Had 
the tension he had felt before been the 
work of his imagination? There was 
noise and gaiety again, and drinking 
everywhere. Glenn Purdom whirled 
by, dancing, calling out something that 
nag l«t m tte omfuswo and Biewstcx 
absently waved to him. His mind was 
a seething turmoil, filled with countless 
questions, and a heavy weight lay on 
his heart. Suba was nowhere to be 
seen. . . . 

Presently he turned to Akar and bade 
him good night. 

nut there mi^BO sleep !m Nidc 
Brewster. Several times he had 
doxed <M, iHly to toss fttfu% Mid 
amke again, to hear Hie waSc from 
•hekm slii ge^ on, bearing the laugh- 
ter, the hBury of his t)ed strange and 
oppressive. Now it was quiet. He lis- 
tened to his own breathing, unable to 
understand why it was so quick and 
troubled. A heavy smell of smoke 
seemed to lay in his lungs. 

He sat up and flicked a button which 
turned on a soft night lamp. A thin 
veil 9f smoiEe hung in nudaa, ^as^ 
^toffty to the next Tom. IBtddt Urn 
by Ws gims imi a pack of dgarettes. 
fbs took a cigarette and lit it, then he 
put on a robe and went through the 
adjoining rooms to the central ones that 
had balconies. The other beds were 
empty, but on the balcony he found 
Joe Abbott, still dressed. The horizon 
was lit up luridly by a great fire in the 
distance, smudged by clouds of smoke. 

"I thooe^ ywi were asleep," said 
Abbott "I neakml into your room 
before and belied myself to some cig- 
arettes> Bke talking. What do 
yon aiik that fire is? It's ttemeidous." 
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"Be damned if I know, 'f^iere U 

everybody?" 

"Gone, by now. They left almost 
half an hotu: ago." 

"Who left? What are you talking 

about?" 

"Don't you know?" said .Abbott. "I 
thought you knew. The officers said 
you did. They've gone aw^— ^Stewart, 
Peters, Callahan, all of th^ 'Bmmy 
ytHir not knowing.'' 

"Where ffld they go?" / 

"To a city named Lacus. It's not far 
from here." 

"But what the hell for?" 

"Some of the Jeggite officers invited 
them. There's some sort of party go- 
ing on there and, well, they'd been 
drinking and they had women with 
them and," Abbott shr^^ed, "they just 
went, that's all." 

"Why didn't yon ^ a«B?" 

"What for? They wanted to go." He 
looked at Brewster, addmg, "Don't you 
see yet, Nick? No one's giving anyone 
orders anymore." 

Brewster kept looking at the fire, not 
saying anything. When Abbott struck 
a match to light a cigarette, Brewster 
saw that Abbott was still regarding him. 
"What the hell are you looking at?" 
said Brewster. 

"A^ g*^ ^lith sometUng <hi his ndnd, 
I Qmk. That's why I stayed Behind. 
I thought maybe you'd want to talk it 
out. It's time, I think." 

Presently Brewster said, "Maybe it 
is, Joe." He exhaled a long, thoughtful 
drag on his cigarette. "Joe, have you 
thought much about what's happened 
to us? What are we going to do here? 
All right, we're pioneers and great ex- 
plorers, and weVe come mto something 
tlist . . . that," be cast about for 
worA, and not finding them, he said, 
almost angrily, " — ^we're in a world that 
can't take us back to our world. Where 
do we go from here? Wliat happens 
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tomorrow, the next day? Where do we 
go from here? Have you thought about 
that, Joe?" 

"A little," said Abbott, slowly, "if I 
understand you. You can't mean that 
there's no way for us to get back. There 
are at least four of us who know enough 
about metallurgy— but hell, it's not the 
chemicals and blast furnaces and con^ 
verters you're talking about #e lEM« 
we can build a sh^ c^»ble of takteg 
us back ... so what ere ym talking 
about?" 

"About the things I saw tonight," 
Brewster began, but he stopped there. 
He had been on the verge of telling Ab- 
bott everything, but something stopped 
him. He had never confided in anyone, 
and he could not now. He had started 
som^hing be bad no dedre to &!isb; 
be had abready ^d too mudi. ' Be 
ground his cigarette out, looktag *t te 
fire in the distance, then he.timied to 
Abbott and said, "I'm sony, Joe. I 
don't feel much like talking anymore. 
I'm very tired." 

JJE LEFT then, and returned to his 
room, surprised to find it in dark- 
ness, for he seemed to remember that 
be bad left the light on. But when be 
turned the lamp on, he saw Akar sitting^ 
bi s <^air near bis bed. 

"I am very pleased that you didn't 
continue your conversation," said Akar, 
quietly. "I like a man who has the 
strength to stand alone." He nodded, 
adding, "I came here to tell you that I 
will be away for a few days. While I 
am gone, you may do whatever you like. 
I took the Uberty of arranging for you 
to visit Dr. John Stevens. For the rest, 
I wish you a pleasant holiday." He rose 
to go, then, as an aftKtbout^t, be 
(deked up the tunic Brewster bad worn 
and turned it in his hands. He found 
a slight tear in the fabric of the green 
stripe,'where part of the cloth was miss- 



ing. From a poi^ of iSa am tuDlc 
he took out a small piece of torn dotb' 
and fitted it to the tear. It matclied 

perfectly. 

"Where did you get that?" said 
Brewster. 

"The fragment? It was in Kaenas' 
hand when we found him. I took it be- 
fore aigrone saw. It might have been 
dfficidt to explain, though you are 
Zmsm' n^eiior." 

"Then you know I killed him?'' sdd 
Brewster, slowly. 

"Yes, I know." 

"And you're not going to do anything 
about it?" 

"But what can I do?" 

"It was murder," said Brewster. 

Akar shook his head. "One cannot 
murder one's inferior. One may take 
Bfe away, but that is quite a different 
Wog, tte privOege oi a svpsritnr. Ea- 
enas' life bdonged to the Jev Tl^le, mS 
he could punish you if he choie--^M 
how can he learn of it unless I tdl him? 
.And how can I tell him, who owe you 
my life, my elevation from a lowly Cap- 
tain of a warship to full nobility as La- 
nae, and the honors heaped on me be- 
cause of the ring of conspirators you 
discovered." 

He paused'at the threshold and said, 
"If you leave the imier c^ within the 
next few days, you wfll be widl guaided, 
but be careful. We are sttikbig at the 
Estannars, and they may try anylUng 
in desperation." 

"That fire outside?" asked Brewster. 

"We are burning their quarter," said 
Akar, and he left. 

It was early morning by the time 
Brewster fell asleep. . . . 

CHAFTGR VII 

'TPHE days that followed were tran- 
quil, but none was without some 
event that wove an inner meaning in 
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Brewster's life. From the day that he 
first saw the ruins of the fire in the Ea- 
tannar quarter, to the time that he wit- 
nessed the capture and execution of a 
amaU cell of rebels, to his meeting with 
the mysterious, beautiful Vrita, to Ms 
V&it to Dr. Stevens, to his unspoken 
qoarrel with Joe Abbott — but it was 
an endless list, for each day brought 
something new, often strange, and Nick 
Brewster found himself in a life that 
fascinated him, a life in which time 
slowly ceased to have its old meaning. 

Vma the very begimting, the volume 
^ai had been given him was an amaz- 
ing Morebouie, fiUed iritb fact and the- 
ory, stimidiiting him as nothing had in 
years.* He read and re-read it, famil- 
iarizing himself with this strange world 
in which he found himself. Its frank- 
aen, ho^ in wiat it'gaid and wlmt ft 

*TI)e IiOroduethH to tk9 GvBhaHtm of the 
W»^n of Jegga was as complete a compendium 
u any of tbe Euthmen could have viahed. It 
not only gave iBundnating account! of thelitetory 
o{ JegSt^i but of its customs and language, uid of 
the inteiptanetary system as well. It seemed to 
answer everything; even the dead birds that 
Brewster had seen within the wall of the inner 
city were e:tplained, and the explanation turned 
out to be simple indeed. The inner city had been 
built to protecl the life of the Ho-Ghan, and just 
as there were walls and warriors to defend it on 
land, there were walla of force, invisible and un- 
explained, that kept the skies above the inner city 
inviolate, AnylhinR thai cvne in contact with 
these walh, cither from above or below, was killed 
by the force, thouKh the wail could not be pene- 
trated. These same forre-wullp were in effect on 
ttif- ground, sheliering the inner city, but the walls 
(]f ma-sonry and iJie warriors who guarded fliem 
uere added for purposes connected with tradition 
and grandeur. 

The force-walls were the invention of the Lyrio 
dynasty, and to it the dynasty owed its existence. 
It was a secret passed on from generation to gen- 
eration, though occasionally, when a Ho-Ghan 
was banished and his rule taken away, and a new 
member of the Lyrio dynasty elevated to Ho- 
(^an, the force-walls were discontinued for a 
year, to demonstrate that the Ho-Ghan ruled by 
agreement of the Jevs, as well as his own power. 
Tbe person of tbe Ho-Ghan was sacred and in- 
violate. He might be banished but never killed, 
never, in fact, touched. 

As tbe Ho-Ghan was inviolate, so too were the 
Jevs. Hie title Jev itself came fran the mm 



left out through ignorance, surprised 
and pleased him, and it brought him to 
begin learning the Jeggite language, to 
which he devoted an hour each day. He 
loamed tibe palace 4^Qin one end ig^ an- 
other, exc^ for tbe Ho-Gban*9 own 
palace. Comparing what he had read 
of the inviolability of the Ho-Ghan's 
life and what he had seen, he felt a 
cynical amusement and nothing more, 
and if he wondered who was now occu- 
pying the Ho-Oiaiii'a palace, it did not 
trouble him^ 

Whatever doubts and misghrings he 
had had faded away. As he had ad- 
micod the disdpline of tile Jeggto, and 
been overwhelmed by tiidr adileve- 
ments, he discovered he liked the Way 
they lived. If he did not believe evtxy- 
thing he read, if their stands occasi<»' 
a% dfemayed Mai, if new even^ came 

of tbe greatest Jegg^ mriiOT in ^tory, the one 
who had commanded the axt^es that fint oan- 
quered the univene. ^id as the dynasty of Bo- 
Ghwoe owed their emiaeDce to thdr fnra-mdii 
so too did each of tbe five Jevs owe thdr eoritloa 
to some invention of an ancestor, and Oft tiSo 
and its secret was bandedMown through the yens. 
To these inventions and secrets the Empire Itself 
owed its security and existence, which accounted 
for the Imperial hexagon. The force-walls were 
deemed the greatest because they alone provided 
the impregnable defense. Without it, no weapon, 
no knowledge, could continue to dominate. 

The five Jevs were of equal rank. The Jcv 
Azevedo was known by his symbol of star-fields, 
for the first Azevedo was the one who had de- 
vised the secret of celestial navigation, who had 
constructed the great navipalinc boards that were 
still in use, Thrir construction was secret, and 
kept by the Azevcjin family. No navii^alion board 
could be opened wilimiu ivreckinij it. No navi- 
gation was po.-sihti: wilhoul it, unleis for short 
distances — but the Hmpirc was v:i.st. 

The Jev Eblis was known by bis symbol of the 
fiery rocket. The original Eblis had lived thou- 
sands of years before, preceding even Azevedo, 
and he bad invented the rocket ship, and its means 
of propulsion, so powerful that intorplanetary 
commerce became possible. 

Tbe Jev Nastrond was known by his symbol 
of green bolts. His was the weapon that had 
made conquest possible. Since the first Nastrond, 
hb descendants bad perfected other weapons, all 
based on tbe same principle, tbe heat ray. It was 
used in small weapons and large, as automatic 
(Footnote eontimud oh next pagt) 
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i^Ong to worry him, they were wdm* 
portant beside the good he found. Brevr- 
ster had lived dangerousty, freqUeiltty 
in self-imposed hardship and dejJriva- 
tion, whether on his wanderings or his 
hunting and exploration trips, and he 
thus placed a high value on Will and 
the ability and strength to live severely^ 
but his wealth had taught him to enjoy 
luxury whole-heartedly. Luxury for 
liim meant the time to read, to p£bl% to 
understand peotHe and We m 
world, and it wks a sort of state to 
which he felt true civilization ns^xeA, 
But he did not worry if it would ever 
come. He already had it. He was a 
civilized man. 

Still, once or twice, observing the 
Jeggite warriors, he wondered that they 
did not relax more often, and he remem- 
bered that seeing Akar in the luxur- 

n^^piaid. mid nuuqr oihtx ways. Every deri\'aUve 
of UO! Nastrond &iy was made by the Jcv Mas- 
trond uid bis (anuly. 

Stqpporting the Nastrond Bay was the Jcv 
TTxyk'B Flaming Stone. It was as strange and 
inexplicable a phenomenon as the Jev Ahriman's 
AazHS, iax it was more than a weapon ; it was a 
natural force. Hie Flaming Stone was the sym- 
bol for the Jev's control of intelligent jire. Against 
Uus fire only the force-walk were impregnable, 
llie fire could devour anything, organic and in- 
orpatiic. f<ir ii was a iivini; thing in its own right 
and nt'cdcd no fuel for its existence. Or so it 
was believi-d, for the Jev Thyle had said so and 
there were none to dispute him. The fire could 
be directed and controlled perfectly. It could, 
for instance, eat in a straight line, or to a pre- 
determined point, and nothing could put it out 
except a secret knowledRe, which only controlled 
it. But it wiis: Uft^d also as a cuard. For e:^ample, 
on Boron, the Earth s Moon, it served as illumina- 
tion for bndini; fields, hut also because its strange 
light could illuminate Buruns without illuminating 
anything else. In the years followii^ the con- 
quest, when the Estannars began using Borons as 
their warriors, in the years when all the iystem 
waited for the fltst fiartbmen to coihe, the itte 
became incalculably valuable. It was itiUVttSaUy 
^mboIlMd &s a flaming atone, demontitating its 
pomr, and was kept in jewab afid itOM 5o«dL 
The onginal flame was believed to be Stfll fiD tht 
pmamm of (he Jev Thyle. 

It iwd at l«sst a faoo&ed tgu, ma^ notti tad 
these eyes, ptapesly contndbdt had bj^pnodc pow- 
er. The range of this power depended on the 



iousness of his wardroom aboard ship 
had BCi^nied to 1dm td be a coiitradi&- 
Hon, It ffft^ dtt lttt«t«sting notion^ ^ 

it passed. Hfe found his every tviiat 
anticipated, and because it was somUC^ 
like th6 life he hid known, there weaCB 
times nHuti fie felt almost at honw. 

gUT there were shadows, too, and dis- 
turbances. The men who had gone 
to Lacus did not return. Tom Drake 
came back, for a day and then went to' 
rejdn the otiifers. They were making 
a grfflid «atir df Jegga, going from oily 
to city, accompanied by Jeggtte (rf&cers 
and women and hosts of servants. Once 
or twice, Brewster and Abbott spoke to 
some of them through Sinju, and their 
smiling faces were beginning to look 
worn from too much drinking and dis- 
sipation. On the fifth day of their ab- 

size of the animal and the focus of its eyes. An 
Anzus with two hundred eyes could hold more 
than a thousand men. dictating their thoughts and 
actions, directing their will. But the Anzus could 
be cut up so small that it was only the size of an 
eye. The eyes coilld hold men as far a-; a bright 
beam of light of lOOO dures (or some .^000 candlu- 
power) could be seen, but if it could be seen, see- 
ing it was not dependent on volition, for it could 
travel, unhke light, through closed eyes. In effect 
it w'as a ttansmitter of the thoughts of those who 
controlled it. There were bdieved to be countless 
thousands of them in the possession of the Jev 
Ahriman, and it was probably the most secret. 
But it had its limitations. In space its eyes could 
be si!en, or felt, for fabulous distances, but the 
shipe of the JeV Nastrond were known to be im- 
pervious to it, and it «rai believed he had used 
the Nastrond Ray in some new way to overcome 
it. Moreover, for sbbie reason it would not live 
long anAy fnm Jegga, though it had first come 
from Phyladcs. It when large enough, very 
cumbersome and difficult to move, with no method 
of locomotion except by meads of pseudojpoiil^ 
and if it had to move it often rolled over Iti own 
eyes, blinding itself. It had a distinctive rhtpHitiF- 
istic Oder, ttaoreove^, lMd$ KVi n6t ^Cutatt «ad 
which somtftiffltt eoOU U ttldkd, If sM<Cal win 
toiitber, futtter thsa its eflbeli cmU te fttt. 

thvs ««» tht ^«nk th«t imi hm otko^ 
bit tlHit titto m iMt til MlMtr* « tbfl^ 
aeenti liid bfiMi btftonsd and tfarir ri^ to the 
title «E Jetr sEoKn and made common pnipeity. 
For the Jm owvd tbeir podtimi^ to their ndi^l, 
to tfaeb- ladt of eontlsMd dofcuo afrinrt «iuh 
other and their coosequent into^pradaice. Each 
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sence, Brewster spoke to Rogofsky in 
the distant city of Chorcha and learned 
that he and Stewart were taking a 
spaceship to Hruthes. At first inclined 
to order them both not to leave Jegga, 
Brewster ended by wishing them a 
pleasant voyage. 

But he didn't like it, and later that 
day when Abbott put in one of his in* 
creasingly rare appearanceSi Brewster 
spoke about it "1 4oai^t ]0ce it,^ h» said, 
soberly, "t didn't like the idea of ^c^ 
going in the first place and I don't like 
their splitting up this way." 

"Why not?" said Abbott, disinter- 
estedly. "Afraid they're not in good 
hands? Seems to me you're doing what 
you want to do." He paused in his 
packing and asked, "Got a carton of 
cigarettes you can spare?" ^ 

"In my room," said Brewster, and 
when Abbott returned: "Gcang some- 
had his army, his wanhlps, hi* doBuin, but since 
their power to govern was supeneded by the 
Regios, the boundaries oS tbm dmndu wen 

fairly tenuous. 

The Regios governed by virtue of a decree 
from the Ho-Gban. They were uipreme in thdr 
regios, or domains. They were appointed for life, 
and their office could not be inherited, though fre- 
quently the Ho-Ghan would appoint a descendant 
of a previous Regio. The Regies had their own 
armies, known as the Regiis, or, in Ho-Tonda, as 
the Argyres, and the name Argyre spread until all 
the armies of the Regios were known by it. Of 
•11 the armies of the Empire, only the Argyres 
poeiessed all the weapons of the Jevs — but none 
of their secrets. The weapons were oo^ lent to 
tJiem to enforce civil Ittv^ asd w tokn? of the 
Jev's loyalty to the Ho-Gfaan and their nibMr- 
vience to the Regios. 

Of the extent of the Empire itself, and of iti 
nature, much was said. The most recent census 
had counted more than two tbou^nd heavenly 
bodies in the Empire. Though most of these had 
beat uninhabited during the centuries of conquest, 
they were later settled by various peoples of the 
Sy^en. Hiere were several (chapters outlijiipg 
the harddiipi of life oi) soqK of the^ bodies, «qd 
the mutfaig nature of cpmprntHQiy that 4f 
J«fs0t icktffeta )»d dBVClPS«d to life on 
l^imh^^ vm^^ Tb!7 lasfiiKe, had 

to iri^pRte, to tsoSm 0Q«tR> to iMfvcnt tfas 

comfartaltk gw^ livdi, ocpialKie idr fmmnt 
and ao on. Hereteo vaa to bt fouadasorviey M 
the B^nn ol iatoplaiietuty commoc^ li^biK 



wbere in particiUar?^ 
"Let's not get nosy " said Abbott 
"Still mad because I woiddn'^ talk 

that night?" 
"Not at all I don't a dams, 

really." 

"Listen^ Joe, I'm going to see Dr. 
Stevens today. Why don't you postpone 
wbatevw you're ctoing ami come with 
me?" 

'*Your first invitato is a HtUe late, 
t saw Stevens two days ago." He 

stopped on his way out. "Just one 
thing, Nick. I caught the word going 
around that that dame you're playing 
with is too much dynamite. I don't 
know anything, but it sounded bad. 
Maybe you ought to lay off." 
"Let's not get nosy," said Brewster. 

Alter Abbott had gone, Brewster 
wondered whether Abbott had meant 

some five or six thousand diSemt articles of 
manufacture, chemicals, vegetation, spd other 

things. 

Included also were several essays of a philo- 
sophical nature, examining the phenomenon of life 
in the universe. Life had been found on all of 
the other eight planets of the universe, Earth 
alone excepted from the Empire. Not only was 
this Life more or less intelligent, hut, within cer- 
tain limitations, it was similar, at least in its dom- 
inant form. For while there was a bewildering 
variety of interp!anctar>' lifi", with creatures of 
every size, shajw and description, the ascendant 
form was more or less alike. The lolors of their 
skins might be different, or the eiir> i>oiiiicd or 
longer, or the chests larger, but basically they 
were alike. And this, said scientists, showed that 
Nature repeated a pattern, and this palltrn had 
everywhere proved superior to the other pallerns 
of Life. Some went further, to the history of the 
Suq and the tenets, but their arguments were 
theoretical. The essential sameness of dominant 
Life throughout the System was demonstrated by 
the fact that inter-marriage and inter- breeding was 
posaible among all of them, and, in fact, there 
wen countless numbers of variously interbred 
pp<^^ along with the pure types. 

1^ Regios governed as follows : One Regio for 
Jfgga,OT Mars; one Regio for Estannar, or Venus; 
one R^o for Usau, or Mercury, and Hrulhes, or 
llniuit; one Reg^o for &inos, or Saturn, and 
^tini$, or Bittoi oae Regis for A0a, or Neptune, 
and Pttyiniito, w JU|Aer. In adiiQHim, Boron^ the 
Mttcm ol Krm, or Eftith, ma governed by the 
(FeoUiot* coHtimud m next fiH*) 
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Suba Marannes or Vrita. He had been 
seeing them both. But it didn't seem 
likely that they could mean Vrita, 
though he knew nothing about her, not 
even hoc fidl name, because his meet- 
iins vntb ber had bMB sea^ The nqn* 
rery sAonf her sidbed thehr vbSts. 

He had met her two days before, to- 
ward evening. He had spent part of 
the afternoon at the Sinju, tuning, in 
Jeggian cities and places of interest on 
its broad screen, fascinated by its range 
and full color. He had only to call to 
a central switchboard to be transported 
to the cloth mills of Bundokari, the 
great plastic foundries of Jesudw, the 
fanng tbM gtrtiebed' for jaOiss in tlw 
agrarian ToOid pxMnee, m Oe bus- 
tling canalpoit ol Kor^tf^an ^ trans- 
ferring to the mlUnmys the products 

Regio of Estannar. Tbe rest of the Empire was 
colonial, split among the Regios, and administrated 
liy a great many vice-reRios and minor officials. 

There followe^l several chapters describing the 
physical and intellectual characteristics of the 
various races, .^side from such frank statements 
as those which referred to the brute strentith of 
the Phyladians, or the sluIMdity of Ihe Hrulhians 
(though they were docile and goodnatured) and 
the uglioeas of the Ermosians (which caused them 
to be barred from most public places), there were 
accotuts of the virtues and vices of the Jeggites 
and Estannars. Both were admittedly the most 
inteDigeot, but the Estannars were said to be 
without true inventiveness, without organizational 
aUUty, undisciplined, stabbon, and worst of all, 
effete. But, withal, they were often charming, 
witty, talented, and frequently rose above their 
infaenftt weaknesses. The Jeggites were strong, 
inventive, highly disciplined, natural leaders and 
governors, imaginative, and with little patience for 
weakness or inefiicicncy or stupidity. 

The end of the volume concerned itself with 
history and law. Curiously, there were several 
essays which claimed that the Chinese peopls <tf 
the Earth had originally come from tw EasU^ 
Moon. Actually, tkqr were Jeggites lA« Ml, 
tamOm centmiH Ma», On Warn oa 

ttdr OS dia Eaitl). M ^it tma^ Ultl, 
madVuav^ iba yeais a qoand anMnic timn 66* 
vai»ea iimA tem then into ihsKm OieH 
ftMm Hm attnipted, indMiaBy, to nadi the 
lata. ISu% one sndlfiwtion did break through, 
laadiiit Ib Ada, aa Barthmm called it. But the 
uam hnem went together and none ever le- 
ttiaMt and the lecret was gone with them. la 



of the System, newly landed at the Kael 
spaceport. 

J^ATER in the day he had left the 
palace, changing his clothes to a 
grfy ctvOian Jeggite robe and looking 
v«y mtn± like a Jeggite in it, and elud- 
ing the nuisance of his eva;-{sesent 
bodyguards by a series of quick shifts 
through thd connected balconies of the 
palace wing. He- had left the itmer 
city and hired a tyar, a two-wheeled ve- 
hicle similar to the ones the Argyrcs 
used, but which could unfold wings and 
blades and become a helicopter plane 
for longer distances. In the tyar he 
tad iSR^ to the wcultivated idftins and 
woods seme miles from Hs-l^da.' 

The dajr before, Abbott had at- 
tempted to tett ite of ibe samites of 

time these people populated parts of Asia, and 
thousands of years later they produced the geniuses 
of the Jenghiz Klian, who was followed in sfac 
generations by the great Kubia Khan. The evi- 
dences of the same racial inheritance showed, 
however, in the similarity of many of their names 
and cities, and, in fact, the paiiice of KubIa Khan 
was a smaller replica of the palace of tiM Jeggite 
Ho-Ghans. And the symbol of modern China 
was still the Moon. 

Going luck further than that were accounts 
of early life on Jegga, how it had overcome its 
aridity with the genius of its canal builders, how 
the canals had influenced its early civilization. At 
first they had traveled along these waterways, de- 
veloping vessels of great speed, wUch wok atU 
used in modem times. So too, the great dito oi 
Jegga were still on the watenngn, aad U>m# 
they no longer served thdr (siiftial PBIIMai 
reminded Jeggites M these cusab, Uridl (feelt 
red water, had been tlta aiteiia aad .Kts>li(9«t ol 
•ariy J^g», For Ob liaMli, tte «lu »t 9h 
Emperor wn ted. 

Uat was a oMIogiie <4 iaw^-ttig lam «f the 
Mknieg^ ef tba vadoua i>ln«la, of tl» Itaiioa, oi 
nDtaiy law, and of the Hb-^aa. Heie were 
tte lam ol superiority and Inferiority, worked 
Mt Us tables of equality, so that, for bstance, 
tile same act performed by a Hruthlan and a 
Dardzt was, on the one hand, a crime, while for 
the other it was a legal act. These laws filled 
fifty pages of fine print and concerned everything 
from property to ethics. 

There was also an appendix which listed many 
common phrases in Jeggian and thdc translation, 
aiKl * great nap o< J[«gga.— En. 
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limestone and ore be had taken from 
the soil, for already Abbott had stait«d 
thinking of the possibilities of produc- 
ing sloe], the first step toward getting 
back to Earth. But Brewster, busy 
with his thoughts, had been inatten- 
tive, and now he was checking up for 
himself. He had been unable to find 
Abbott that day. 

He was walking about, climbing roll- 
ing ric^ on the edge of a woods, when 
be first saw the second ty ar appear over- 
bead. F'orammeatbegayenotbQiie^ 
to it. In bis mind he was already see- 
il^ the constructinn of v;ist steel mills. 
He laew, and hail kiunvn before, that 
every element nt'cdcd was to be found 
witliin the Sy.steni; he ^aw the buried 
coal mines, the limestone and iron ore 
pits, the flaming converters and open- 
hearth furnaces, the yellow molten riv- 
ers of steel, the bright hell of the ingot- 
soaking pits, the gigantic blooming mills 
— all of it be saw in liis mind's tye, done 
as it liad never bem done befotie, nsbig 
the far advanced science of the Jeggites 
to build his dream. . . . 

But liieii it suddenly occurred to him 
that it must be .\bbott in that other 
tyar, Abbott seeking him out. Before 
lie couhi remember that .Abbott could 
not have known where he had gone, he 
bad ran toward iidiere the tyw was 
laiiding. It was alreatfy dusk and tbe 
sun was bdiind bim, so that the time 
he saw tliat it was a woman who had 
gotten out of the tyar, he was already 
upon it. He stopped then, and would 
have turned back except for the way 
she stood there, seeming to wait for him 
to come closer, her face tilted curiously 
at him. 

So he came forward to eiiplain, 
seardiing bis memory for the few Jeg- 
gian words he bad learned, hoping they 
might add up to an explanation. "0 
morra . . . bahazrad ... 0 igon" he fal- 
tered, confused because be realized he 



was saying "/ am always wrong," and 
mor« ccmfused Iqr her faeau^. f^wsbe 
was tall, very tidl, and her bbiclt, lus- 
trous, large eyes reflected the glorious 
fire of the setting sun, her soft olive skin 
glowing in that radiance, her long, slen- 
der mouth parted in a half smile iind 
the teeth so very white against the red 
lips, her hair thick and braided, fram- 
ing the straight forehead and the chis- 
eled long oval face like a portrait of 
some Egyptian queen. She wore a gray 
silken robe like bis, her waist sbapsd by 
a broad jeweled bdt, ber aoS 
angular, ber hands crossed ov^r bar 
breast. 

JJOW expectant she seemed, how her 
eyes carefully scrutinized him 
from head to foot. And when she 
spoke, that same expectancy was in her 
vmce, in the deep, busky voice tint 
ma^e Brewster tbink of wdvet tiAbed 
agabiattiieiuip. 

"O morra eittd Mmrad," she said. 
"I am seldom wroi^." 

"You — you speak En^ish?" Brew- 
ster blurted. 

"It would appear so, would it not?" 
she asked, her eyes never stopping their 
examination. "I caught a glimpse of 
you at the reception of the Ho-Ghan," 
she said, aj^ a moment. "Yon were 
l^ffiag. But now I see Q mrra tmd 
bahasrad. You are indeed a very- at" 
tractive man." 

"Thank you," said Brewster. He 
had regained his compostu'e by then; a 
large portion of his twenty-seven years 
had been devoted to the quest and con- 
quering of feminine beauty, and if he 
had never lost the ability to react 
freshly to the stimulus, he had learned 
to oontnd He was proud of fact 
that be could tldnk on his feet, that bis 
judgments were as instantaneous as 
they were accurate, and these and other 
talents were seldom used so well as tbey 
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were on women. It had once been said 
of liim that if be weie of tiuzst 
lOd a beautiful WQin^ tirMit^ Um wa- 
ter, he would first ctmcentrate on the 
woman. 

"You know," s^d the woman, "I like 
that speculative gleam in your eye. I 
hoped you'd have a gleam like that." 

"You almost sound as if you came 
here to meet me," said Brewster. 

"Ah, I like that. You've been around 
women. I had you followed after I saw 
you leaving the inner city, and then I 
Game here. I thought you might enjoy 
a dtaner in the coimtry." 

'"Vctu have a secluded little lodge not 
top fer away," said Brewster. "We'll 
be qidte aI)Hie and we can talk." 

"Rather a large lodge, but quite right 
otherwise. Tell your tyar you won't 
need him. Make sure to get his num- 
ber." 

When Brewster returned a few min- 
utes latn he said, "I'm considered ra- 
ther a fast worker in my country, so 

my only request is have a little respect 
for my reputation. So far this is won- 
derful and terrible. What's your 
name?" 

"Vrita," she said. "We'll let it go at 
that." 

And as far as talking went, they had 
let it go at that, and it continued rather 
more wonderful than terrible. That 
it^t, Uz sw)^ in the stiU fasbieas U 
^ fwest in fbe Faipurth mountains, 
liad been everything Brewster could 
have wanted. He had known several 
women whom Vrita brought to mind, 
fiery, extremely intelligent, restrained 
and passionate by turns, mysterious, 
but Vrita was the synthesis of all and 
something more, something elusive. 

C HE had returned him to the outddrts 
^ ofHo-Tcndafli9 natd^,aiidti>at 
ni(^ after be bad foDen astei^, he 
woke to find her ia Us rwau. fa- 



tigued as he was, his mind filled with 
the things he had seen that d^ in Bo- 
Tonda, he was glad to see het. She re- 
freshed iiim, she soothed and. calmed 
him, and when for a little while he was 
able to forget what he had seen, it was 
easier to forget entirely. 

He had gone to Ho-Tonda that day 
dressed in the civilian robe, for it 
avoided curiosity and crowds and so 
made his bodyguards' task easier. He 
had not attempted to evade his guards 
tliat day; he had found new ones that 
morning, and upon inquiring after the 
others, he was told that they had been 
executed for failure in duty. 

It had shocked him at first, learning 
that what had been a Ught-hearted ma- 
neuver for him had cost two men their 
lives, and then it had infuriated him. 
He sought out the Jeggite officer, a La- 
nae, who was responsible for his saiety 
and told him in measured tones that he 
refused to have boil^^aards. The Lu- 
nae, old enough to be fitewster's father, 
told him that his own life depended on 
Brewster's safety, and that since he val- 
ued it, he would not hesitate to execute 
as many bodyguards as he had to, until 
this process of elimination would finally 
furnish bodyguards who could not be 
eluded. 

"That's a damned coId4iIeoded thing 
to say," Brewster had wM, Be found 
i& fage uadess agaiBst the man^ cahn- 
aess. "That's the— " 

"But reflect a moment," said the 
nae. "It is you who is being cold- 
blooded. The lives of these men now 
depend upon you." 

So that in the end, when Brewster 
went to Ho-Tonda, he was accompa- 
nied by some six or seven Jeggites; he 
waai't sure how nuu^r there were be- 
cause he wouldn't let them get too dose 
and flunr were dressed in (Mlaa 
doOes, but he had iNSteed not to at- 
tesq)t to get away. He took a ^ to 
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the city itself and there wall^ed toward 
the EstsBiiat qwctw. 
The file Oiat had raged for four days 

had finally burned itself out, though 
black columns of smoke still spiralled 
into the sky from smouldering areas. 
There were dense crowds for blocks 
around the ruined quarter, milling 
against the cordons of Argyres and Jeg- 
gite warriors, and Brewster found him- 
self unable to get closer than two blocks 
to the edge of the quarter. But even 
tarn ia Mood,' joeiAied (A all rides, 
he could see ^imt, diarred skdtitoiis of 
stone buildings and hear the roar of a 
fresh lire springing to life among the 
embers. He listened to the conversa- 
tions on all sides, not because he could 
understand them, but because he under- 
stood enough from their iotonationji and 
actions. 

AX/'AS there no sympathy fw file Eb> 

taooais amnig «U ttese lie^ie? 
Vrita had told him the night liefore, 

when he spoke to her of the fire that was 
then still raging, what had happened to 
the Estannars. She had spoken vaguely, 
not wanting to talk of it, and he had not 
pursued it, but he had heard enough to 
prepare him for something bad. He 
looked about him, trying to understand. 

Here and there would be a sad-eyed 
Phyladian, towering even over the Jeg- 
iim Mtisb faces Inipassive wd 
tragic as thejr ga^ed at the ndiis, but 
they were the only ones who seemed 
affected. The others, the shifty Usuaus, 
laughed uneasily, exchanging rapid 
comments with the curious Anaians, the 
slow-talking Darzizts, and once, when 
a group of Argyres came cliarging 
through the crowds, chasing an Ermo- 
gian and hitting him over the heaA y^ 
long pikestaffs— for Jeggian taw f&e- 
bade Ermi^ans fton gaih^a^ 
because of tMc npness^-evra fhedOnt 
Fhyladians joined the laughter. 



They were no different, Brewster 
reaUiedi ftMn conqwrBlde nuibs he had 
seen at such occasions; they were vul- 
tures, gawking and gossiping and ti- 
tillating their nerves with the view of 
disaster, and they disgusted him no less 
than other crowds he remembered. He 
had many times had reason to hate 
mobs. 

His revulsion made him impatient 
and careless. He began pushing through 
the people, elbowing them aside. They 
cried out at him, hurling insults at him, 
and one stout Phjdadian piut a hand 
against Brewster's chest and pushed 
him back some five feet with a gentle 
shove. And Brewster, already simmer- 
ing, boiled over. He surged back at the 
giant Phyladian, and instantly, where 
a moment before there had not been 
room enough for him to pass, there was 
now a cleated area. Hat gnnt «aw 
Biemto oBning towaid Ub and came 
to meet li^ his enormous arms 
sttetched out before him as If to seize 
Brewster and throw him somewhere. 

Brewster stood there until the last 
instant, then he suddenly ducked under 
the extended arms and buried his left 
fist in the Phyladian's belly, then his 
right, then his left again, short, mur- 
derous blows that hit like hammers. 
Then he backed away, and as the giant's 
head came down, Brewstcs bmded his 
fist on the side of the man's face 
witii such a furious, full-bodied smash 
that the giant literally flew off his feet, 
landing at the edge of the cleared area. 
And then, before the Phyladian could 
get to his feet — for he was rising, though 
he swayed like a dying ox, one eye 
closed tight — and, while Brewster wait- 
ed ready to hack him to bits, over the 
staeans and yells sha^ wUstlet blew 
On att sides and Brewster's bodyguards 
surged throuj^ the crowds. 

£i a mommt they were joined by Ar- 
gyres. They would have killed the 
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Phyladian if Brewster had not stopped 
them. But stop them he did, and then, 
when they were taking the bloody brute 
away, he remembeted the fate of his 
bodyguards and he said: "Don't do any- 
thing to Mo. I mat Um Ivcwght to 
ray quaiteis tids evening. That's an 
order, and if it's violated, I'll have a 
new set of bodyguards in the morning." 

The strange language he had spoken, 
as well as the perplexing circumstance 
of this apparent Jeggite being so well 
attended, so inflamed the curiosity of 
the crowd that Brewster's bodyguards 
liad to get him away before his identity 
might be guessed, for then, they told 
him, it would take an amy to dear 
ibem. So they hustled him down into 
the cleared area of the ruins, where he 
had wanted to go anyway, and there he 
saw the capture of several Estannars, 
and there too he met Suba Maiannes 
again. 

TN THE company of his guards and 
Argyres, Brewster walked through 
the devastated blocks. It stretched for 
perbips • quarter of a milei tm or three 
Uocks deq>, paraHeOng a series of 
branch canals. Everything, docks, 
warehouses, piers, had burned to the 
water's edge, and though from the rub- 
ble and charred remains Brewster knew 
it had been a natural fire and not the 
work of the Jev Thyle's flame, the de- 
, struction had been almost as complete. 

Patrols of Argyres and warriors were 
everywhere, poking about in the ruins, 
but when ittmta had been tiiere no 
more than a few mimite!^ he saw patrols 
running toward a pObU some distance 
away where official tyais, tiie only ones 
allowed over the area, were dropping. 
By the time he reached the iire-black- 
ened pier that had become the center 
of much activity, the place was lilled 
with warriors and officials and a sprin- 
kling of dviliaDS, several of whom were 



Estannars — the first he had seen that 
day. There was a good deal of com- 
motion, with the Argyres spreading out 
in a large semi-circle around the pier, 
and it was impossible to see what was 
gsiogon. 

Suddenly everyone began moving 
back. Warriors came q>{H«iimder the 
jutting skeleton of the pier, carrying'the 

bodies of five men whom Brewster saw 
were Estannars. They had been hid- 
ing under the ruins, breathing through 
hollow reeds like the ones which lined 
the canals, and they were so utterly ex- 
hausted that they could not move. All 
young men, they lay where they fell on 
the<sandy beach, their clothes in seared 
tatters except for thin belts which hung 
heavily around the waists, hddu^ sev- 
eral bulky pockets. 

Warriors carefully removed these 
belts, and then a Jeggite officer went 
among them, examining their faces pa- 
tiently. After a moment he stood up 
and pointed to one of the men. A mur- 
mur ran through the people near the 
pier. Looking closely, Brewster saw 
' that the man who had been singled out 
vi^ odd-looking for an Estannar, with 
the wiry smaUnessof ItUsauandsimie- 
what darker hair than the o&ers. 

They killed that man where he lay. 
The others were dragged erect and half 
carried to a waiting tyar. They were 
taken directly past where Brewster 
stood, and as he studied their faces, see- 
ing that they were already half dead 
from fatigue and exposure, he backed 
into the aasembfaife of offidab and ci- 
viltans. Then he fdt a hand dose on 
his. 

CO TAUT was he, and so swiftly had 
he turned around that he saw the 
fleeting change of expression on Suba's 
face before she had had time to adjust 
herself, for evidently she had touched 
his band the moment she recogoiied Urn 
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standing just before her. For a brief 
instant he caught her surprise and fright 
—or had it been fright? — but it dis- 
ajipeared immediate and she said 
something to him in Jeg^an, pteasantly, 
quietly. He understood only one word: 
"liello." 

If it had not been for the constant 
pre.ssure of her hand on his, he might 
have spoken. .As it was, she had incon- 
spicuously taken him off to one side. 
"What are you doing liere?" she aslied, 
her voice barely audiUe. "What made 
you come here?" 

"I don^ imdeistaiid," said Btewster. 
"I'd heard aix>ut this—tiie fire, I mean. 
I thought I'd look around. What's the 
matter?" 

A cloud had sped over her face. 
"These men near you are your guards?" 
she said quietly. By then her quick 
eyes had seen the guards hovering close- 
ly, and her intelligence had organized 
^reiytliing. The cloud was gone and 
Ikei mu smiling, chattermg very cas- 
ually. *1 think ypu'veseoi evetytfiiog," 
she said. go back to the dty wid 
you." 

He hadn't wanted to go with her. He 
didn't know whether it was because he 
wanted to stay or to avoid her. At any 
rate, he got no chance to answer, for 
she walked away quickly. A few yards 
away several Estannars and Argyres 
were waiting before an official tyar. She 
spoke to them and they all looked caA- 
giis^ toward Brewster. Th^leftwifh- 
out her, she waving to the ascending 
tyar, and then returned to Brewster. 

"It's impossible for anyone except 
officials to get tyars here," she said, 
"but I'm sure you can get one. Tell 
your guards to ask a Jeggite officer for 
one." 

Brewster looked at her and saved his 
mMty, but he asked ior two tyars; 
he wanted to talk to her alone. The 
request produced the eqiected stir. A 



guard of honor formed and a Lanae 
who was present introduced himself and 
provided the tyars with a graciousness 
fbalL aaaeefy hSA im inquisitiyraess. 
Brewster stood there pditely duckmg 
questions until they left. 

The moment they were alone Suba's 
cheerfulness collapsed. Her smile fell 
off unnaturally and she sat pressed in a 
corner of the tyar without saying a word 
until the retreating ruins were out of 
sight, and then she quietly said, "Your 
being in our quarter this afternoon was 
an unfortunate coincidence, but I am 
gteatiy ob%ed for yma kindness." 

When she didn't say aiqrthing after 
that, Brewster let his impatience out. 
"I think I deserve at least a rudimeil> 
tary explanation." 

"Yes," she agreed, but several mo- 
ments more went by before she spoke. 
"Those men who were waiting for me 
were my father and two of my uncles. 
The Jeggites have been pretending to 
think my family had a hand in hiding 
those reb^. ,Yonr presence tbm, 
where they migjht infer you had been 
led, was most unfortunate under the 
circumstances. They might have said 
you were led there to give rebels a 
chance to kill you. As it is, they may 
still say it, but you have been very 
kind." 

"Kill me?" said Brewster, confused. 
"ThQT wanted to kiU me?" 

'1 don't know, I tbink ibfy w«i« 
meant for ypo," 

■\X/TIEN she said notliing else, 

Brewster said, "I don't think I've 
understood a single thing you said. Not 
one thing." 

She turned to him. "You haven't 
heard about Chorcha?" 

"I don't even know what it is." 

"And you don't understand about the 
fire?" 

"I'm not sure. I thought I did." 
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"What did yoa tUnk the fire tras? 

Why was it set?" 

Brewster hesitated. "I thought it 
was . . . well, I thought it was a gen- 
eral punitive measure against the Es- 
tannars. I imagine they cleared out 
the inhabitants and burned down the 
quarter to force the Estannars to leave 
B^Toncb." 

"ITon thbik &t eudw BstaiBat qusi- 
t» was burned down?" 

"Yes," said Brewster, "than|^ ft 
seems like a fairly small — " 

She interrupted. "The Jeggites 
burned down only that part known as 
. the Marannes quarter, my family's 
docks and warehouses, and the homes 
of the people who worked in them." 

"I don't understand. Why only that 
qsHter?" 

''I%«SF had fouod oat thitt a id9d cdl 
wKih^^theik'* 

"Voa mean," said Arewster sbwly, 
"that an entire sectitm of the dty was 
razed just to get at those five rebels 
I saw caught?" 

"Yes." 

"But surely the Jeggites could have 
found them some other way?" said 
Brewster. "I know something of their 
(q)dnUties." 

"Yes," said Suba, softly. "They are 
very capable monsters." 

"Look herel" Brewster ez[floded. 
"Suppose you stop giving me these half 
answers and vague hints and questions 
that lea^ nowhere I Or if you don't 
want to talli, say so and . . ." His 
anger subsided before her suddenly taut 
face. It was as if he couldn't hurt such 
loveliness, he thought, annoyed with 
himsdf . He couldnt hurt her and that 
wathat 

Bat 0ien ab; began qMakin;^ bet 
voice still soft, and Sie never looked at 
him but kept her eyes on the horizon, 
and he felt that she was very distant 
from him all the time she spoke. 



"1Sm> hours tiefine dawn, on the first 
night of your arrival in Ho-Tond)^ 
thousands of warriors encircled the ^- 

tire Marannes waterfront. The war- 
riors had already seized power from 
the Argyres. The Jevs sanctioned an 
act that even the Regios would never 
have allowed. They gave no warning 
to the hundreds of people who lived 
and worked in our quarter. A score 
of fingstiHled simaltaoeougfy Arom^* 
out the quarter. Less than half ^ 
people trapped there escaped with QlSt 
lives, and they ran into waiting cordons 
of warriors. When the rebels they 
sought were not found among them, 
they waited for the fire to subside and 
then searched the ruins until fii^ dis^ 
covered them under the pier. . . ." 

pOR a moment she turned to Brew- 
ster, her eyes savage with dark pur- 
ple light. "You say there must have 
been other ways to find the men fh^ 
sought— but there was no better way 
for their purposes. The Jevs could 
hardly have thought of anything better 
to demonstrate their ascendancy. They 
killed hundreds of Estannars and struck 
a pubUc blow at the Marannes family, 
not only by their wanton destruction, 
for we are wealthy enough not to feel 
ewn such a loss, but by dunring Out 
Marannes property had been wed to 
shelter enemies of the Sufim/' 

Brewster was flUKi{^bdld for a mo- 
ment after she finished speaking, and 
then he said, "But they were rqjht, 
weren't they?" 

She turned on him, fury in her. 
"Right? Right to kai—» 

"I mean they were ri^t i|i believing 
you had sheltered rebels." 

"No," she said. "None of aqr famfiy 
could possibly have done it." 

"I'm not talking about your family. 
I meant you." , 

"I had nothiag to do with iL" 
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"You didn't know they were there?" 
ftfo." 

-ftitea it tm jost a cahiddemw Ui«t 
tA^ IKK tetmi to ihe ptapet^ di a 
{amQjr Uiat lias a rebel mcUbet?" 

She flushed, but her lips were steady. 
"Yes. I am not lying." 

Her words brought Brewster up 
sharply. He had been about to say 
that the responsibility for the terrible 
loss of life, no matter how cruel the 
Jeggltes were, was actually hers. But 
now he remembered with a recurrence 
of that queer season tliat lie was talk- 
ing to someone yAo eoidd not Iie~4htt 
if lihe gave him an imqualifled denial, 
he bad no choice but to believe her, 
. He shrugged. "Then how did you 
know those rebels were here to kill 
me?" 

"I didn't say I knew," she said. "I 
only think so." She looked down at the 
city hundreds of feet below them, the 
ham and bustle of its life a steady 
sound in the dence. 

"I tlwu|lit at fim the Jevs bad filed 
our quarter to injuR tis, on tbe pretext 
of hunting rebels. Today Argytes from 
Chorcha reported to the Regio. Rebel 
cells had been discovered in every city 
your friends went, this morning even 
in Chorcha where they were expected. 
The Regio informed ray father, know- 
ing how bad it would be for us if they 
actually did find rebels in our qfsatm;, 
Vlbea they found them I saw it could 
not bean accid«tt that tb^'ireie eveqr- 
where yon Eardmien were— ^ley are 
special agents called Konos, assassins, 
sent here from Estannar itself." 

"Have you any idea why they chose 
your quarter to hide?" 

"It was clever of them. The Maran- 
nes family's position and well known 
loyalty would make our quarter an 
luteal Iiiding place ordinarily." 

Brewster could not help the trace of 
a sarcastic grin, but he forbote com- 



ment. Still, something was definitely 
wrong with tbe stoiy aa it iwfolded. 
9e pmmt it "Jt seemsf be Mdd, 
'*aat &m Eonos wece tta^ped.hm 
in tte fire the flist n^t we a^ved. 
If they came to Ul US, Wl^- wetettt 
your orders in line with Oat? Or were 
they?" 

"No! " she said, sharply. "My orders 
were to conciliate you, to win your 
friendship and trust until you mndd 
believe us." 

"But Ha/t same tigU there were aU 
ready mea ia Ma-TtmSa y&a were bole 
to kili us? Soemt Ott seen wrctig 
to you? Isn't it possible tiiaf you're 
mistaken in your analysis?" 

"The analysis is not mine. The Konos 
they found in Chorcha and the other 
places all told the same Story. They 
had come to kill you." 

"It still doesn't make sense," Biew- 
ster pointed out. 

"I know," sbe said, meetiag bk 
glance. "It wiD when t have nmnd 
out." 

OREWSTER doubted it. "Do you 
know what happened when we 
landed on Boron, or in the ship that 
brought us to Ho-Tonda from Boron?" 

"No," she said very slowly and quite 
puzzled. 

That was it, of course. After the 
btak ea JImm, and after the mutiny 
oa Akai's g% bad ^ad, the teb«^ 
bad decided tii^ aimrer was to 
km the Eartbmen. Acting bid^iend- 
ently, as they had to for safety, they 
dispatched killers to Jegga. Mean- 
while, those who still operated imder 
the previous orders were tryb^ to con- 
ciliate the — 

What nonsense! Even that neat 
theory had a tremendous flaw in it! 
The rebels had planned to prevent the 
Earthmen's feilling into the hands of 
the Jeggites— Dramon the Estannar 
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liimsell had admiued thai he would 
sooner have seen them dead than taken 
by the Jeggites. The failure of those 
pJans bad decided them to kill the 
Swtfames. Fine, as far as it went But 
-H^k* ve»y jaet tket 5«ia kgti 6«m or^ 
dtred to mh Btewster aver already pre- 
supposed that he was in the hands of 
the Jeggites/ 

What did it mean? Had the rebel 
chief first sent Konos, then changed 
their minds and been unable to call 
their killers off? The ones trapped in 
Ho-Tonda, perhaps — but what of the 
ones in ote cities? Was there no 

.cetamimScatien among them? Or was 
Acre nKwe tfaas one source of onteo? 
Id any case, the reliels were a badly 
muddled lot and he pitied their puerile 
attempts at revolution. 

But what of the Jeggites, he asked 
himself, irritably. Did he yet under- 
stand what the mutiny aboard Akar's 
ship was all about? Did he yet know 
why Jeggite should have been pitted 

.'imiiiisl; J^gite? Even if he assumed 
tiat the nwiineus officers had been 

' gjdH^ (B^dK, say— lunr M tltat 
explain their comuvance with rebel 
Estannars ? Then 1^ disB^SSed it, tem- 

' porarily. At least there was suflcient 
order and intelligence among them to 
have uncoveieci Ihcsc rebels. He was 
grateful for that, though he felt con- 
tempt for these confused plotters. When 
Akar returned, he would have it out 

^"witbhim. It could wait. 

- m Biid: '^eQ, now I understand 
^idiy ywi wrn so tqnet t^en you found 

- me at that pier, fbst yon tenjgllt t 
was alone, so you tried to pass me off 
as a Jeggite before I could spdl it by • 
speaking English. When you saw my 
bodyguards, you realized it was no use 
trying to conceal the fact that I had 
been there. But you might have tried 
getting me out of there without stirring 
19 that fuss. You wanted everyone to 



know I was there, didn't you?" 

She nodded. "I capitalized on it. I 
demonstrated we were good enough 
friends to leave together. If matters 
grow worse we may need even the sug- 
msiwn of pmmfal fritndf'~wd yen 
are powerful, make no mistake. The 
Regio is a figurehead now, and the Ar- 
gyres quickly made their peace with 
the Jevs when enough of the loyal of- 
ficers were killed off. You'd think life 
was valueless to them," she added soft- 
ly, "but it isn't 80 ... not their lives. 

"And your life? Aren't you ever 
afraid they might seize you and . . . and, 
w^, make you answer some ques- 
tions?" . 

"AsiUygbrllikeme?" Her laughter 
was gentle, bitter mockery. "They'd 
never suspect me. Why should they 
bother with someone whose only inter- 
ests in life are foolish rounds of fun? 
I travel and hunt and dance and have 
picnics and little else." 

Uttle else except get married, Brew- 
ster wanted to say, but he said: "What 
if say of yow fan% knew ahout you? 
What if they were'to be qussfioned?"' 
He couldn't understand the irritation 
he felt. 

"No one knows. And my family is 
too powerful, too famous. They 
wouldn't dare," she said. She said it 
again, as if to reassure herself. "They 
wouldn't dare. They never have dared 
. . . imtil now ..." 

'DREWSISR fhoni^ she was going 
to ety. "I ueBltt to ask you," be 
saidquickly. "Whm^qr fcNind those 
five rebels under the pier, they killed 

one of them immediately, an odd-look- 
ing fellow. Why was that?" 

She hadn't cried, after all. She turned 
to him, seemingly surprised that he had 
asked that question. "But he was a 
Bbeynor," she said. "He was the (rff- 
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spring of an Estannar and another race, 
a Usau, I think." 

"Is that forbidden? I don't under- 
stand." 

^looked at Ite. "Havetbejeg^ 
0es tdti yaa tgM^'i" Ae im- 
ticSnviiig. '^JmiH you kam ttiat the 
punishment for intermarriage between 
Estannars aAd other races is death for 
all concerned?" 

"I didn't know. Why is that?" 

"Why?" Suba echoed. There was a 
distant look in her eyes when she spoke 
again, a kind of nonsensical visionary 
logki as Biemta neotal^ daiacter^ 
^ i«d it, md her vidoe held a sort e{ edd 
pasidoDj BUH8 in her words than any- 
flihig else, t<a her voice remained qdte 
soft. 

"Because sometimes the oJfspring of 
such a marriage looks like an Estannar 
without inheriting the curse of our race 
— sometimes it can lie. It can go among 
the Jeggites and confound them, and 
so they call these invaluable allies 
Bl^ynots, «Ueh means: able to resist. 
But tii^ ate wtong, for in that sense 
mdendent is filled «i^ 

Wieynors. We are aD to nsist, 
each in our own way. . . ." 

Brewster let the ensuing silence re- 
main unbroken. He was tired of her 
little orations. Tiiey only provoked 
his impatience. When the tyar landed 
not far from one of the gates to the in- 
ner city, Brewster quickly said his 
goodbye. "If you can use my hel^," 
he offered, "dinit hesitate to gAU ea 
me." 

After he had Mt be was S(nry he had 
offered his help. W$ hid no interest 
in helping her or any of her cohorts. 
She was a beautiful woman, but why 
in hell should that make any difference? 
When he compared her to Vrita, he 
wondered which of them he would 
sooner have taken to the mountain 
lodg^ (hi« Us dxrice and other things 



equal. Not that Vrita was . . . hell, 
no, but there was a kind of innocence 
about Suba that had a tremendoup ap- 
peal for him. Strange, that innocence, 
ia a wiHBan who had been married ^ 
times. Or five times. Probably an 
invaluable quality in a i^, th&t aWty 
to appear innocent. 

He had been suddenly stirred for a 
moment when she told him about the 
Bheynors. A wild idea had flashed 
through his mind . . . something about 
her marrying so often as a trick, to bear 
those curious hybrids for her cause . , . 
absurd, of course, because bet mar- 
riages were only too mU taiowii. She 

blind for mating with someone of an- 
other race. Then where were the chil- 
dren — surely so well known a person 
couldn't hide a brood? If anything, this 
new aspect that had at first excited him 
and why? — only galled him more when 
he Htai^ed it 

TTE HAD jxien in a bed mood «te 
he retained to the pdace, and tiie 

Phyladian who was waiting for him 
hadn't helped any. He had completely 
forgotten about him until one of the 
guards asked if Brewster wanted to 
see him. They brought in the giant, 
his huge skull bandaged and his green- 
ish skin discolored and bruised, and 
Brewster had nodded and told the 
guards to let bim go peacefully. 

But then ^ Riyladian had reused 
to go, and his deep vdce had rumbled 
on in a distressed monotone, and the 
guards were preparing to use force 
when Brewster stopped them. "What 
does he say?" Brewster said. 

"He thanks you very kindly for your 
mercy, O Fyavo."* 

So Brewster had nodded and tried to 

* rsm»-* wotd mtMlilf iBiuial yliltat, iMt 
cwytag with tt fiia comtitiui ol pteedy poK- 
tioB and power, coaftned fay the Bo-^ant gift 
of the osanU.-^. 
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send the Fhyladian away, but the giant 
Iiad stitt refused to go, apd he bad mada 
yigleiit gestineg his liftndii, pdiit> 
utgto the guaids. When Brewster again 
asked what the giant was saying, the 
guard said, "He is grateful also because 
you saved him from injury at bur 
hands, O Fyavo." 

"Fine. Now tell him to go." 

"He is very dull witted and does not 
understand that you cannot grant him 
leave in the Jeggian tongue, 0 Fyavo." 

Brewster's enormous Introduction 
was lying nearby, so he had shrugged 
and picked it up, openiog to the ^pen- 
diz. He read three different phrases 
aloud, combining them: "0 gahy or- 
tram jhaba miratro O igo; hajtgi; 0 
brut mettaz." "I wish you the very 
best fortune for the future; I go now; 
I bid you farewell." 

The Phyladian's objections had only 
increased, until Brewster caught one 
word, then anoth^;, thenajibiwei troc* 
ing them all. tW he hiid l&en aad 
stood before the guard who had done 
the translating. "Tell me again what 
he says," Brewster said in an even 
voice. 

The guard's brown face blanched. 
"Your indulgence, Fyavo, for not lis- 
tening carefully. He says he fears we 
will kill him when he goes from here. 
He has seen you are merciful and 
wishes to remain here as your bonds' 
man. He says his life is yours." 

Brewster sl)q>ped the guard aeioss 
the mouth. "He stays, and IH ei^iect 
to see him every day. If you ever try 
this on me again, I'll break you apart." 
He pieced together a few reassuring 
syllables which he spoke to the Fhyla- 
dian and retired to his room. 

And here again Brewster was uncer- 
tain about his motives. Why had he 
bothered about that stupid brute? Was 
it merely his anger at the guard's eSwrt 
to deceive him? He was sure they had 



meant to kill the giant. And the brute 
had said his life was to«ster'& Giefi, 
He was getting to be a collector of lives. 
First Akar, a noble, now this green- 
headed brute. He remembered sud- 
denly Suba's saying: "You'd think life 
was valueless to them, but it isn't — not 
their lives." How true was it? They 
seemed to have a sliding scale for the 
value of life, like their tables of rank 
and law and ethics. 

Before he went to bed, he tried to 
contact Iiis friends. AasfSisee w^ipeisiei 
on the Sinju and said he woidd pass 
the message to Chorcha, where the 
Earthmen were expected the next day. 
Abbott was nowhere to be found. He 
had lain awake, falling now and then 
into a shallow, restless slumber, and 
then suddenly Vrita had appeared. He 
hadn't known where she had come from 
and he asked no questions, taking the 
silken loveliness of her body in his 
aiTna. " 

CEB was gone vAm be awiAe, and 
then Rogofiiky had called in from 

Chorcha, saying that he and Stewart 
were going to Hruthes by spaceship. 
He had not told them what he felt, and 
he had avoided it when he saw Joe 
Abbott later in the day, before he went 
to see Dr. Stevens. A call came in from 
Suba Marannes when he was leaving; 
lie didn't take it. And not because Ab- 
bott had just told Iiim there was talk 
atxtat him and a noma who could (wly 
be Saba, but because she bad plagued 
him and given him a bad day the day 
before. 

Not that this day started out much 
better. His escort was a taciturn medi- 
cal officer who spoke less than a dozen 
words all the way to the hospital where 
Stevens lay. When he took Brewster 
into the li^e recns, he jerked his head 
toward the bed and said, "Hopeless. 
Spinal injuries and shock. Dying slow- 
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ly." It was a long speech for him. 

When Brewster had last seen Stevens 
almost a year before, Stevens had been 
a man some fifty years old, with a finely 
moulded face and keen, intelligent eyes 
and a firm, vigorous step. The man 
who lay in bed with jaundiced, tearing 
eyes still retained some of the cast of 
Stevens' features, but nothing more. A 
dozen scan bid disfigoicd lam. tile 
hair on the ri^t side ot his head had 
fallen out, the rest was thin and white 
as snow. His cheekbones were large 
and prominent in his wasted skull, his 
hands gnarled and bony and trembling. 
Though his tear-filled eyes were open, 
there was no sign of recognition in their 
vacant yellow pools, nor did he seem to 

hear the few wmfa BiSKStst spoke 

When Brewster letdnied to the pal- 
ace, he dug into his oafon and took out 
a pack of dgarettM. Ete emp^ed flie 
pack and took out the bst cigarette, 
instead of tobacco it bald a rolled up 
bit of paper. 

Don't be a sucker, Brewster. 
There's more to winning bets than 
playing the odds — fiTid out what 
yoi^re betting on. Interested m 
palace revolMtions, maybet Wt a 
juicy two to one, m the bag, and 
you lose either way. . . . 

He realized then, reading and re- 
reading it, that he had stored the ques- 
tion of the existence of this note in some 
far recess of his mind, as he had stored 
the note itself. Now it was out again 
and Brewster had no answer. He real- 
r ized that he had i^tained some vagrant 
f idea that Stevens had m^ttea it . . . 
maybe, for some ttm» I wSi ^f», it 
was Steieus: Qiat was die ■my he had 
stored it in his mind. But now he 
kuew it wasn't Stevens. 

Then who was there among these 
^people yUm conld write in slang? 



He replaced the note in its hiding 
place, and the questions in a little re- 
ceptacle in his mind marked: To Be 
Opened When Akar Returns. So se- 
cure and satisfactory a place was it that 
he smiled when he held his two auto- 
matics in his hands. He had not 
toudied them since the second day. He 
Vkm ibe dnst off the guns and put them 

TT WAS as if someone had been 
watching him. There had been only 
that one note in five days, but after the 
fifth day there was a new note every 
day. He found them in his food, in his 
bed, once in a half empty pack of cig- 
arettes. Only the first of this new series 
disturbed him to the extent that he did 
something about it. 

Get U, Brmsterf One by one 
tke^re gradually going to separate 
your whole outfit. Let them! Keep 
your eyes peeled and your mouth 
shut, and maybe you'll wind up in 
the bed next to Doc Stevens. May- 
be all of you wU. 

Be called on the Sinju and found fliat 
all Accept Rogofsky and Stewart were 
together in the Nogansi province, and 
even those two were on their way l>ack. 

And Abbott called him briefly to in- 
quire what he was doing. Abbott was in 
work clothes, making metallurgical sur- 
veys in the Totamangu mountains, sur- 
rounded by troublesome bodyguards. 

After that he ignored the notes, even 
when one of them referred to Vrita, call- 
ing her the first self-ai;$x«sted sstellite 
of the coming star. For all h(s seereqr 
and care in meeting Wm, he Imew thrt 
soon or later their mee^gs would be- 
come known, but he was angry at this 
spying. It was not difficult to deliver 
such notes, he knew. The palace 
teemed with sovaats ud attendants, 
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and even the wittdiAiliiess of die Ar- 
gyies and waiiion ms not enough — 
that much he knew from their constant 
nervousness in challenging even casual 
passersby, from sudden hurried 
searches he would see conducted at all 
hours. 

He could have stopped it easily 
eaov^. Bei^us^ of Vt^ he had re- 
duced his guards' functions to mereljr 
straggling behind him, and there were 
times when they would wait for him at 
appointed places far from where he was 
meeting Vrita. It was an unspoken 
agreement between them; he made life 
comfortable for them, and they stayed 
out of sight if he required it. Thus, 
Vrita felt at ease in the mysterious nde 
she still kept up and which still in' 
ti^ued lumv Having pushed Us (SUM^ 
into the background, he ms reluctant to 
ask them to watch for the note-bearer. 

Not that they mattered, except for 
irking him. The notes had failed in 
their primary purpose, he knew. Be- 
cause they had waited until he re-ex- 
amined the first one, they had probably 
inferred that he was ripe for their war 
of nerves. The o^wsite was true, be> 
cause he undeistood their motives. Be 
(mmUUiy ptw iQ>i«aUii^ tiieotiiers oa 
ttieSbiju. Se rd»ed eDtb%, iiofget' 
ting the passage of tune so wdl that he 
had to ctmsult the calendar he kept to 
remember. 

Afternoons he spent watching the 
warriors drill or go through complicated 
maneuvers in spaceships, even in tyars. 
Evenings he was with Lanae and offi- 
cers, dining with them, present at their 
entertainments. He was invited every- 
iriiete in the palace, until be fdt he was 
one of tiie great number of nolfles who 
had li*ed there for years. And always 
adding a welcome element of excite- 
ment was his relationship with Vrita, 
her sudden appearances, her notes 
marked with a large, flowing symbol 



which she would not explain. Trying to 
understand her became his pastime; 
he had never met her at any of the 
palace functions, yet she seemed to be 
in the palace quite frequently. 

Suba Marannes called twice and he 
refused to answer both times, and then 
be heard no more from her. One night 
he ovKheard the name Maraaoes men- 
tioned by several people, but it iXeigped 
when he came closer and he asked ao 
questions. Once Abbott called in and 
left word from the Nogansi province. 
Brewster was too busy trying to arrange 
seeing Vrita to call back. The next day 
no one in Nogansi could locate .*\bbott. 

So it went on easily, pleasantly, for 
dap . . . 

Twelve days after the Eaitbnen ted 
landed on Jeggi, evetythmg a- 
pioded. 

'"pHE first grey light of dawn was ly- 
ing on the open terrace when Brew- 
ster woke. Because his head was still 
heavy from the wine he liad had the 
night before, and because the sudden 
noise in the darkness had startled him, 
at first he could not understand what 
Abbott was saying. His eyes focussed 
shnrty on Abbott's form sitting on his 
bed, and be listened, then suddeaijr be 
sat up and turned on his mg^t lamp. 
Abbott emerged from the gloom, his 
face grim and hard. 

"Do you understand, Nick? Rogof- 
sky and Stewart are dead I The others 
are scattered all over this ^anetl I 
can't find any of them." 

Biewirter said, thi^y: "Bmr do you 
imow?" 

Abbpa opened a little bag and took 
ont his Introduction book. He had 

pasted the flyleaf to the inside cover 
and formed a pocket. From tliis pocket 
he took out a handful of small, wrin- 
kled sheets of paper and thrust the pa- 
pers into Brewster's hand. "I've had a 
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special courier service for the past few 
days," he said, grimly. 

Brewster knew what they were the 
raomwt Abbott took tbem out He 
wa& thntoj^ them aiiefillly. They 
had hem written in the same stiff, 
heavy Iiandwriting tliat he had found 
on his own notes. But they were a good 
deal more specific in what they said. 
They gave information and had none of 
the sarcastic lines lie had received. One 
of them read: 

Who are you making these sur- 
veys fart Whydmftywwiutu»- 
tB you find mat find out what the 

testes intend doing with the met- 
al you hope to make. Ij you want 
to see how heavily they're banking 
on you, get to a Sinju alone at the 
gjth horn. Tune in to So-yy-iS- 

"This was the first one I got," said 
Abbott. "I couldn't get to a Sinju right 
on time. Whoi I dialed it later, a Jeg- 
^te came on and asked what I wanted. 
I said I was iddttog around and 8t(q>ped 
trying. ISie neat day I got this long 
note, telling me what they had wanted 
io show me on the Sinju." 

Brewster took the paper from Ab- 
bott's fingers, lifted his brows at the 
length of the written message. It was 
the longest of all. 

The second note told Abbott that the 
Jeggites had long before prepared 
eveiydung needed for Oie manufacture 
of metal. They had laid out the sites of 
mines of every description, needing only 
the techniques and methods to put them 
into operation. It listed some ten dif- 
ferent places on Jegga, Usau, Darziz 
and Ania where everything was waiting. 
It ended by saying that it had cost the 
lives of hundreds of men to get that list, 
and thiU: it mij^ cost his to be found 
bcddlngit 

TboB WW a note simihu to one 



Brewster had received, warning Abbott 
that they were all being sq>arated, but 
it went on to say that the reason for this 
was because the J^gites fe»^ if th^ 
Were k^ together, th^ ttii^t combine 
what they were learning and unite 
against the Jeggites. 

"I checked on that one," said Ab- 
bott. "I tried to call the men, but all I 
could get was that they had been in No- 
gansi. I called you that night but you 
didn't call back. I went to Nogansi. 
The men had been there and gone, some 
to one place, some to another. They 
Iiad i^lUupingrov^oftwo. Futdora 
and CaDahan, idiey said, w«'e in Ula- 
tai. I went there and stayed on their 
trail until I caught up with them in Pin- 
gui. They were all right, but they had 
a lot of women with them and they were 
having a fine time. I stayed all day 
with them trying to get them to come 
back. When they wouldn't, I tried to 
get to Casia, where I learned ]3^ake and 
Peters were. On the wt^ I got 
this last aMe^'' 

Don't bother going to Casia. 
You're on a wild goose chase. 
While you're scuttling back and 
forth, Rogojsky and Stewart are 
taking a little trip jrom which they 
won't return. They were on the 
Hruthian ship Mowfaana yester- 
day. Better go back and see vhafs 
happening to Brewster, 

TJREWS'i'SR put the down and 

reached for a cigarette. "Ho* do 
you know Stewart and Rogofsky are 
dead?" he asked. 

"I kept trying to trace them. Finally 
somebody told me they had taken pas- 
sage from Hruthes. I checked all their 
ship lists and saw that the Mowhana 
hadn't come in to Jegga. They told me 
the ship had had to tOm back to 
Hrutbes. I called HrotbcB on their 
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Tonju* — that ether telegraph of theirs 
■!~bttt tlu^ mnildn't say anything about 
Stewart or Sogofsky being there. They 
just said they didn't know." 

"So that made yoa decide tbey were 
dead?" 

"Not that alone. I took a tip from 
you and put on a civilian robe and 
ducked my guards. That was in Lucan- 
sor, where they told me the Mowhana 
bad turned back. I went back to the 
ship offices and hung about the place. 
XJwre w«!e oxiwds there all aSuimcm, 
so I knew something was up. later 
that day there was an announcement 
over the Borju that had dozens of peo- 
ple screaming and crying. Then they 
hung up some kind of announcement. 
I couldn't try deciphering it there, so 
I c^ tt iMt HM for word, 

* The word Tonju, like Sinju and Borju, derive 
from the same root: Ju, or news. Their uses, 
however, encompassed a good deal more than 
that. The Sinju was a colored screen capable of 
reproducing images in natural color for vast dis- 
tances, but not through sp>ace. At the same time, 
the images, which could be magnified to any ^ze, 
depending upon the receiving screen, were accom- 
panied by voice or natural noises. Such natural 
noises cottld be toned down or magnified. 

The Tonju was more or less what Abbott called 
it — an ether telegraph. It was used when commu- 
nication was wanted between planets, or from ship 
to ship in space. Once through the atmosphere 
of a planet, it became possible to use the Sinju. 
Hie Tonju did not reproduce voices, but only 
impulses of some electrical nature, working on 
the principle of li^t beams and bent by dectridty. 
T^fuM wen sovoA legiilur Tnilu codes, and On 
■various JevB esiA used Ou^ own nfliUiy codes. 
' The Borju corresponds to Bazthfy tadio. It 
riqvodticed voices, and was able to pt^Btete some 
distance into space, thou^ it jMUlmD used 

- Ilun iw * 4iRiw eded • fliough 
qone of the IWhiiwin bid W8& it was a 
device of Hmited range, combining the oaes of the 
SbJu end Boijii— thet is, cepable of projecting 
images and voice or natural noises, but able to 
perform In apsoe. Tliere were not many of theae 
and they ddeSv need for warships, where tbey 
Could, viUloilt any receiving operator, by tbem- 
idves tune in on images in space, and thus were 
extremely valuable to warships in battle, since 
even their hnuted range outdistanced any other 
tooB of visioii.— Go. 



"I'd just about finished when some 
Argyies stinted me. Tbey thought I 
wag an Es^mnar and wanted to know 
what I was C(q>ying the list for. Not 
that I understood them, or tbey me, 
but when I ended up in the Lucansor 
prison, there were my bodyguards. 
So they arrested my guards and gave 
me a new set and I started back to 
Ho-Tonda. I wouldn't explain and I 
still had the stuff I had copied. When 
I deciphered it with the stuff in my 
bode, I saw it was an annmffloaamt 
that the Mowhana had been lost in 
space. The rest of it was a list of pas- 
sengers." 

"Did you find Stewart and Rogofsky 
listed?" 

"No, but would they have put their 
names on it?" 

Brewster took a long drag and smiled 
at Abbott. "Then all you have to go by 
is this note saying they were on the ship. 
What makes you believe this noU so im^ 
plidtly? Have you any idea who's 
sending these not^ to you?" 

"It's not just the note, I tell you! 
Why can't I get through to either Ro- 
gofsky or Stewart if they're alive? And 
since then I haven't been able to locate 
any of the others." 

"But what about the notes them- 
selves? Any ideas?" 

"Yes," said Abbott, evenly. "I don't 
know i| you've notleed, bat Aese notes 
are written in slangy tSfitmStisa, imd to 
me that means that there are, . . ." He 
took a cigarette and waited until he had 
lit it. "It means that someone in con- 
cert with the rebel Estannars knows OUr 
language very intimately . . ." 

■pREWSTER grinned at him. "Joe, 
you're a laugh. Why don't, you 
say it ? You're remembering what that 
h^-witted WsSa Btwon told m tSoffA 
sun^vois from the iirst frtMkm, Mid 
you're sure fliese notes not only prove 
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there were — at least one — but abo that 
they joined &e side of the Estannai 
rebels." 

"Then yaa knew?" 

"Sun I knew. I've thought the same 
thing for dajn." EBa gcin widened. "I 
had mjr own little coittier md my own 
little notes." 

"Then what do you think it means?" 

"Means?" Brewster shrugged expres- 
sively. "Just what it is. We have one 
or more of us playing the rebels' game. 
It's a surprise, sure it is, but there's a 
logical answer and we'll get it." 

Abbott regarded him steadily. "And 
Rogofsky and Stswait?" 

"One gets yoa Ave tttq^re fialectly 
all rif^t. Tbef'/e }tKt gone off some- 
where and these fools are trying to 
break you down with their notes." 

"And the others? Peters? Calla- 
han? Drake?" 

"You left out Purdom. What are you 
worrying about? You said yourself 
they were having a whale of a time. It's 
just tough to get in touch with them 
sometbnes. I gave up a few days ago," 
lie added. 

Abbott got up, fadng the terrace. The 
sky was beginning to show pale red 
streaks through its gray-blue. "And 
the general idea of there being men from 
the Trailblazer I here on Jegga, siding 
with the rebels — and our not being told 
a word of it — all this just means what it 
seems on the Surface and nothing more? 
It doesn't make you wonder a little? 
It doesn't stir you in any way?" 

"Hold on now. In the first place, we 
don't know that there are men from the 
Trailblazer here. I mean, it might just 
be one man. It tnight be someone with 
the kind of intelligence that Mike Cal- 
lahan has. He might have been taken 
in by the rebels' big talk. Or he might 
even be a prisoner among them, forced 
to write these notes. As for our not 
having been told — ^maybe even the Jeg- 



gites didn't know about it. Or if they 
did, maybe there's an excellent reason 
for their not telling us. I know this is 
a surprise, a Aoek, finding it out ttus 
way, but there's no sense letting your- 
self carried away by it." 

Abbott seemed to calm down, but 
after a mmnent he shook his head and 
said, "You may be right about some of 
this, but not about the Mowhana. If 
they expected to build any sort of con- 
fidence in us with these notes, tHey'd be 
crazy to say something they knew we'd 
find out was wrong." 

Brewster grinned tfffta. "tSagbt 
tb^ bad odier reasons than }ust b<di^ 
ing yoat confidence. Maybe tbef 
wanted to get you in certain places at 
certain times — so they could take a 
crack at you, for instance?" 

"Then why didn't they? I went." 

"Sure you did, but our Jeggite friends 
were a little too smart for them." He 
laughed at the way Abbott looked at 
him and got out of bed. "Okay, okay, 
I kam siHnMbiag, and I'm gntag to^l 
it But ure n^t as t>^ bave break- 
fast. I can see I'm not getting back to 
bed." 

CO, WHILE the dawn gently flooded 
the sky, Brewster and Abbott sat 
out on the terrace under brilliant 
streamers of sunlight, having a break- 
fast that Brewster ordered by name, 
dish for dish, grinning at Joe Abbo^ 
Be bad even concocted a pidbtabte s<^ 
stitute for coffee, and all fliis, combined 
with the really serene morning, finally 
had its effect on Abbott. He listened 
attentively while Brewster told him 
everything he knew. Or so he thought, 
but there were some things Brewster 
held back. The thing with Vrita, for in- 
stance, and his short-lived romance with 
Suba Marannes, or (be kitting of his 
guards. 

But he did tell him about the slaut^- 
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ter of the Argyres, and the assassina- 
tioa of the Ho-Ghan, and the burning of 
the Maiannes quarter, and fh^ evety- 
thing Suba had told him. He cautioned 
Abbott very grimly about ever reveal- 
ing the source of the infiHrmation which 
Suba had given him, but he weighed all 
of it against a lively skepticism. In 
the end, Abbott was very quiet. He had 
hardly interrupted, once asking why 
Brewster had been worried about the 
men that day when he, Abbott, had left, 
and the I saswtx thitt Biewstei had 
linown of. the tdanned rebd ambushes 
had seemingly satisfied him. 

Still, when Brewster had finished, Ab- 
bott insisted that they try getting in 
touch with the men. Brewster had 
gotten dressed and joined him at the 
Sinju. When he came into the main 
room of their wing, Abbott had looked 
at him peculiarly. Brewster was wear- 
ing one of several new tunics he had 
gotten sme days before, a handscane 
tan and green thing, with a jeweled belt. 

"You know," Abbott said slowly, 
"with that heavy suntan and the clothes 
you're wearing ... I don't know, 
maybe it's the way you carry them, but 
I don't think I could tell you apart from 
a Jeggite if I didn't know you." 

"Comes in handy," Brewster grinned. 
"You should hear me spill the lingo. 
Not just ordering dishes, either." 

i:i«y ^ent two bmus at tiie Sinju in 
fiiiitless ^ofts to reach any of the men. 
Official after official appeared on the 
screen, all of them professing ignorance, 
all accepting messages for relay. When 
Brewster saw that it was beginning to 
wear Abbott down, he took him for a 
walk through the palace gardens as a 
native might escort a visitor. He re- 
mained fibsacM to last. The last 
«as lAieii Q^U^ Aktt came. 

'I 'HE mm that Metr ms back 
readied them in the gardens, and 



from the very way it was delivered, it 
ameUed of bad n«ira. Ite mnso^ 
tdio came for them almist hist Uis life 
doing it. Evidently he had seen the bm 
Eartibmen on one of the upper terraces, 
and feding the urgency of his mission, 
he had forgotten elementary caution 
and come dashing at the two men. He 
was one of a score of Hruthians who 
were searching the grounds for them. 

He came runnmg up a flight of stairs, 
but he was still twenty yards from them 
when snddooly the othecnise deserted 
gardens becmne alive with armed 
guards who sprang from nowhere. They 
might have killed the messenger in his 
tracks if he hadn't been knocked down 
when he reached the top of the stairs. 
In a twinkling the guards were swarm- 
ing all over him, and Brewster and Ab- 
bott came running. 

Five mmutes later they were tigered 
into a spacious room where Altai 
awaited them. *'Sit down, gentlemm, 
both of you," he sttfd cpiietly, but he re- 
mained standing. When the attending 
warriors closed the doors behind them, 
he stood a few feet away from both men. 

"I have distressing tidings for you," 
he said. "Two of your men, the ones 
named Sam and Paul, or Rogofsky and 
Stewart, as you call them, are in the 
hands ot ibe lebds. They Uken 
y^ieB: tlie si^ on ^Msk lliey vreie re- 
taming from Hruthes was attacked and 
cultured bf a rebel warship. Hie few 
survivors of the attack told us that your 
men were taken alive. We do not toow 
where they now are." 

He paused a moment, then said, "I 
see that this news is not as much a shock 
as it might have been. That is why I 
wanted you both here. I had informa- 
tion which led me to believe that both 
of yon either already knew or expected 
this news. The lebeb mm to have 
]^dEed yon two oat as thdr targets . 
fcnr the notes th^ have saitsnm. Th^, 
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as we do, believe in the principle of lead- 
ership, and they, again Vikc us, seem to 
have decided that you two are the lead- 
I, ers of yow ipqp. 

' "I regret tet necessity f oiced me ss 
long to sme^ about mattieis ■wtSA 1 
know must bave arotsed your cnrio^tjr. 
Undoubtedly we were at fault in be- 
lieving you could be kept in total ig- 
norance until it suited our convenience; 
for our enemy is, as you know, extreme- 
ly resourceful. But matters have now 
come to a pass where you must be told 
everything, if we are to retain your 
trust. Since I am uncertajs aa to wM 
you already know, I will answer wtet- 
ever questions you put to me." 

"All right," said Abbott, "suppose 
you tell us why the rebels took Rogof- 
sky and Stewart, and what you think 
they'll do to them." 

Brewster said: "No, we'll get to it. 
I think it would be better to go about 
this in an orderly way, taking first 
things first." 

Akai nodded. "And Gist you would 
ask. . . .» 

"About the mutiny aboard your sUlp. 
Why should some Jeggites have^ been 
inWved In a deal with rebel Estamiars 
—unless you Jeggites are divided 
among yourselves?" 

A KAR remained thoughtful a mo- 
ment before he answered. "There 
is some truth in what you say. Not 
that we Jqg^tes Kos divbled in out op- 
positioB to the teb^ or h oar deteN 
min^km^ keqp our cMtate dmi^ 
nant ma& att Snpire lutafit Bat, as 
always, there are varying c^Mxe as 
to how any ideal should te preserved 
and furthered, and these differences of 
opinion have in the past divided us on 
the questions of method. You would 
like a complete answer, I imagine?" 

"As complete as possible," said Ab- 
bott. "It sounds complicated." 



"It is," Akar said, with a slight smile. ^ 
"Everything, as you know from reading ^ 
the volumes we presented to you, re- 
volves around the Ho-Ghan. From time 
imrararaiial his position, his dynasty, 
V)»y person, has be» maMa$ 
sacred. The Ho-Ghaa combined dvO 
and military law, ruling Jev and Regio 
alike, but the Ho-Ghan's power was 
originally a military one. The first , 
Ho-Ghan was a Jev more powerful than 
the rest, and nothing more, but in time 
he took on new attributes. In a grow- • 
ing empire someone had to, and so he . 
became 0ie repositocy of all civil law as 
T^sSmUiteylaw. 

"But liete a straoge thing deveh^ied. 
In time this mitttary ruler attained ; 
stKh power that he was able to appoint 
kegios and declare that since they rep- 
resented him, their power was greater 
than that of the Jev. From time to 
time the Jevs rose and overthrew the 
Ho-Ghan. A new one took his place, * 
but inevitably the new Ho-Ghan fol- 
lowed the path of the otheia^ Stoe 
only the Lyrio family knew &e sepdt 
of Ae forcenall, Q^y I^nfes beeaua 
Ho-Ohans, and tiius, unamailabte, liiey 
soon, within a generation or two, ele- ' 
vated the Regies above the Jevs. For 
generations more the Jevs would en- , 
dure it, busy with conquests, building , 
the Empire, until they too rose, each 
time hoping that with the exile of this 
Ho-Ghan they would permanently re- . .j 
some tb^ r^tful pomtko. 

"It ms abnqa a vain h^ and EMi- 
toed so to but in Qie Unei ~ 

of gtrngt^fe we see ^ lines that 
IWVS dhd^ all Jeggite power through 
Mstory. As there was enmity be- 
tween Regio and Jev, so was there 
enmity between Argyre and warrior, 
and this enmity existed through all 
their relations. Because the warriors 
were primarily responsible for the sub- 
jut^ttion of the Estannars, the Estan- 
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nars sought power and influence and 
friends among Regie and Argyre. And 
found them, for the Estannars are in- 
teUectually gifted, and even their re- 
bellious elements im» pemt bees 
enough to stop the rise of loyal Estan- 
nars to all sorts of positions of wealth 
and power. 

"In many ways this friendship has 
benefited the rebels too. We warriors 
have always felt the subtle hand of the 
Regios in our dealings with them. Not 
that they were traitorous, for as I say, 
no Jeggite is a traitor to his race, but 
their caution and regard for the Estan- 
gwcs h»d mnqr times stopped drastic 
acdaa where only sach sctton coidd 
succeed." 

Here Akar paused for some reason, 
but after a moment he went on. 

"■\X7^ JEGGITS have waited cen- 
turies for men from your world 
to break through to us — and when you 
came, you arrived at a time when the 
Jevs were restless. The arrival of your 
first ship was unexpected, but it 
presaged the coming of A Seoend. 
Waiting {<» Qai day, every rivid^ be- 
cttne more bitter, every qnestimi of 
policy became a major issue. The Jevs 
ruled Boron with martial law, but the 
Regio of Estannar wanted to have Ar- 
gyres talte over and be the first to greet 
you. The Jevs realized, after your ar- 
rival and after the Estannars had made 
an attempt to seize you, that knowledge 
of your arrival would establish guUt 
amcHig Estannars if your arri^ Mi9 
hept secr^ The refused. It 

was more important to them that you 
be received in great style. 

"The final outcome of this struggle 
was in doubt all the time you were on 
Boron, after we had gotten you back. 
We didn't know it then, but when word 
of your arrival reached Jegga, the Ho- 
Ghan acted swiftly. He executed two 



of the Jevs who happened to be in the 
inner city and ended the struggle. The 
other Jevs gave up, and acting on or- 
ders of the Ho-Gban, made changes in 
the pMsonnd of tril eH^. We waited 
twenty-two hours until word came to 
proceed. I still knew nothing. 

"I left with several new officers 
aboard. They were Argyres, dressed 
in our tunics, sent to make certain there 
was no trickery by the Jevs. As of- 
ficers they had the run of the ship, and 
they quickly examined the captive Es- 
tannar aboard, eager to discover if 
there was anything they didn't know. 
As }pm kamr, msmg other things thqr 
found out that the rebel som^ow knew 
of their plot to mutiny and kill me if 
necessary. But they had also found 
the notes he had to deliver to you. To 
bind him to silence, they proved to him 
that they had delivered his notes for 
him, and he could not reveal one with- 
out revealing the other. It was a diffi- 
cult choice for them, but tlie .success 
of their mission depended on it, and 
paid the price. 

«We lata dscttvered that thie Estan- 
nars had ships out after us, and this 
spy hoped a mutiny might play into 
their hands — or it might result in the 
death of everyone aboard, which suited 
him as well." 

Akar smiled grimly at the memory 
and regarded Brewster. "You saved 
us for the second time then," he con- 
tinued. "But when we reached Jegga, 
an Argyie acort cwaw up and Jev 
ib)^ otdSKd me to obey them. The 
S^j^ iad wan. But there never was 
any queSticm of cooperation with the 
rebels. It was a continuation of the 
struggle between the Jevs and Regios, 
or the Jevs and the Ho-Ghan." 

Brewster said; "But that same night 
the Ho-Ghan placed the Jevs over the 
Regios and elevated the class of Lanae 
over them as well." 
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"Ak," htea&ed Aiar, "^nt flat was 
not the same Ho-Ghan — and for that 
we have you to thank. That was the 
third time you saved us." 

"Me to thank?" 

"Yes, for had you obeyed the wishes 
of the Ho-Ghan and appeared at his 
reception that afternoon, it would have 
been over. We were too disorganixed 
to attempt anything then. IToOmfllsal 
gave us several hours of graee, honrs 
during wbfaih &e assembled Regios and 
high Argyres tried to calm the Ho- 
Ghan. He was in a wild rage at your 
insolence. He blamed the Regios for 
the great public reception they had 
given you, saying it had given you too 
great a sense of your importance. He 
finally threw them all out, in a tantrum 
all tet ^temooa^ . 

'■'T^AT was onr (^wue. We bttM^t 
iti thousands of our warriors. 
When the reception started, the Ho- 
Ghan was already on his way to exile at 
a secret destination. The Jevs made 
the Ho-Ghan's brother the new Ho- 
Ghan, and he issued the new laws ele- 
vating the Jevs and Lanae. The Regios 
were ready to believe anything at the 
time, and by the time they manifested 
doubt, the Jevs already ruled the inner 
d^. They were teady to use force 
against the Regios Hiemsdves, as fliey 
had on the Argyres. 

"So the Regios gave in. Since then 
they have tried to see the Ho-Ghan but 
the Jevs have refused, and the Ho- 
Ghan sends out word that he will not 
see them. Meanwhile the vast armies 
of the Regios are being disbanded, and 
edict after edict cuts their power. The 
secret of the Ho-Ghan's overthrow will 
be kEjtt until it is »fe to reveal & Less 
than 8 hundred pei^le know that the 
Ho-Ghan who received you that night 
was a new Ho-Ghan." 

Brewster nodded to indicate his satis- 



faction with the answer, but more for 
Abbott than Akar. To forestall the 
possibility of Abbott pursuing the sub- 
ject of the Ho-Ghan's exile — for Brew- 
ster had told him of the assassination — 
Brewster quickly said: "Suppose you 
tell us what happenedto Rogofsky and 
Stewart?" 

"I have already teld you vAat 1 
know." 

"I mean about the notes Abbott and 
I have been receiving." He added, very 
casually, "Why didn't you tell us that 
there were other survivors from the first 
ship besides Dr. Stevens?" 

Akar didn't move a muscle. "There 
was an excellent chance that we might 
rescue them from the Estannars. I hacl 
hoped to return with at least one of 
them. To ham told you beforehand 
might have fortfatt egsfused an iirea# 
bad situate.'' 

"How do you mean rescm them?" 
said Abbott. 

"I think I am using the correct term. 
You see your contact with them, brief 
as it was, still breeds doubt in your 
minds. They can be very convincing. 
I say rescue because it hardly seems 
likely they went willingly with the 
rebels. They had been on Jegga less 
than three weeks when they were taken, 
most of that time in a hospital." 

"How many of them are there?" said 
Brewster. 

"Suppose I tell you the whole story," 
said Akar, watching Brewster hght a 
cigarette. "You'll have to teach me to 
do that sooner or later," he smiled. 
Then he resumed: "There were six sur- 
vivors from the crash. Two men died 
on Boron the first day, but tbek bodies 
were stolen by the Borons. The others 
were taken to Br. Stevens stead- 
Siy det»iOtated in ij^te of everything 
we could do, but the other three, Har^ 
per, Crane and Burke, recovered iindet 
our care. - 



"Possibly all three are still alive. AH 
we know is that one day there was a 
magnificently co-ordinated reliel raid 
and they were all taken. Dr. Stevens 
was in the hospital, and was thus saved. 
We turned the System over without 
finding a trace of the three men. We 
never again beard anjrthing of them. 
Until the day you landed on Jegga, it 
was thon^t the Estannars might have 
kSled them. 

"A~\UR first information that at least 
one of them was still alive came 
from that Estannar we brought back 
from Boron in my ship. Expert ques- 
tioning brought out an amazing num- 
ber of things, among them the fact that 
the Estannars were brmging one of the 
thiee to Jeggt. We also leuned that 
fliere were already dangerous agents 
called Konos in Ho-Tonda itself, hid- 
den in the Marannes quarter." 

"And that's why you burned the 
quarter down?" said Brewster. 

"As soon as we knew. The Konos 
are trained killers, and it could only 
mean that they were going to make an 
attempt on your lives. To decrease the 
danger, we removed most of your men 
' from ^^-Teada, irndt^ tfam on a 
tear of our dfies and provinces, and 
jotting small armies of bodyguards 
around all of you. Then Argyres dis- 
covered that the rebels were following 
tiw tour, and in one instance at least, 
the Estannar espionage was so good 
that they anticipated a ^t to the dty 
of Chorcha itself. 

"By that time it was too late'to stop 
Rogofsky and Stewart from thor joor- 
ney to HrutbeSj Iwt on their tetma ti^ 
we sent an esoot of two squadrons of 
warships. We still have not received 
all the details of the attack the rebels 
made, but it was a characteristically 
excellent one, planned and executed to 
perfection. It l>ecame apparent that 



file rebels were expending their full re- 
sources in their efforts to get you. 

"We didn't want to alarm your men, 
but the danger of a successful raid was 
too great. To minimize the danger of 
losing them all in one huge attack, we 
encouraged them to keep separating and 
kq>t their wliereabouts a secret evea 
item both of ycfO, for the enenqr might 
have been Bstenfag at any time. But 
from the way Mr. Abbott here began 
trailing first one group, then another, 
we surmised that the rebels had found 
a means of alarming him. 

"We followed Mr. Abbott every- 
where, intercepting all the notes the 
rebels sent him from Ulatai on, but let- 
ting bim receive them te mamafSi the 
rebdstosenlinore. Welaiewwecoidd 
^sparm what tibqr told and it was 
impetstive to try &icBng the man ^rbo 
wrote them. For we then knew that 
one of the three was on Jegga, and that 
he was writing these notes, I ima(^e 
you guessed there were survivors in the 
same way?" 

Brewster nodded. "From the kind 
of expressions we fcimd in the notes. It 
was what we call a dead ^veawiqr. But 
you didn't get him?" 

'^o. We can#it four messengm, 
but thqr knew B(^^. Webiewthe 
other men weren't being sent these 
notes, but we were sure you must have 
gotten some, Mr. Brewster, We tried 
to find out, but our men here said you 
wouldn't even let your own guards near 
you half the time, and it vfaa in^xnsiUe 
to know." 

"Oh, I got them, all right," Brew- 
ster grinned. He unbuckled the bdt 
he was wearing and took out a aniall 
roll of papers. "I got the flr^ me the 
first night we were here. A Hrotilian 
porter just walked in and handed it to 
me. Ten minutes later we passed that 
porter in the corridor. The Argyres 
were carrying him on a slab, dead." 
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A KAR'S jaw tightened. Half to him- 
self, he said softly, "Xhen that 
how the Argyres found out there were 
rebel cells on Jegga. The first clue must 
have come from that porter, and they 
killed him after he told them to keep us 
from finding out. You see," he added, 
turning to the two men, "the struggle 
between the Argyres and us affected 
even your safety sometimes. Both fac- 
tions were jealous of the privilege of 
safeguarding you." 

Brewster drawled: "I don't core who 
saved us, as long as somebody did. And 
a pretty fair job, too, from YSigt Tve 
heard." He tossed the roll of papers to 
Akar. "Some of these notes get pretty 
personal, if you'll notice." 

Akar quickly ran through the notes. 
Once he observed, "We could never 
duplicate this use of your language. We 
learned it chiefly from your men while 
they were Itere, and from the many 
books we were aUe to save from their 
ship. But the rebel Estanners learn it 
from these men and pass it on, and one 
of the ways we trap rebels of other 
races is by finding out that they speak 
your language but cannot honestly tell 
us where they learned it." 

Abbott asked, "Then there are other 
rebels besides Estannars?" 

Akar loi&ed tip at Wm. "Not many ," 
be said. One of the notes seemed to 
make him pause, "Tbis reference to a 
woman called Vrita," he said presently. 
"Is she a very beautiful woman? A 
Jeggian? With large eyes and braided 
hair? Quite a beautiful woman?" 

"It sounds like her," said Brewster. 
"You seem to know her." 

"I do know her, slightly," said Akar. 
He rose from his chair, and it seemed 
to Brewster that he bad put on what 
Brewster thought of as Ms impassive 
^mslon, not an egression at all, but 
the too careful avoidance of any ex- 
pression. 



"Well, tell me about her," he pursued. 
"I hardly know a thing about her. She's 
a complete mystery to me." 

"Another time, perhaps. I must go 
now. We still have ships out searchhig 
for your friends. Perhaps something 
has happened." 

Abbott said: "You don't seem to 
think there's much hope." 

"It would be foolish to hope. We 
have had extraordinary success against 
the rebels in the time that you have 
been here, and yet we have failed. Not 
only have we lost two of your men, but 
we have been unable to find one of the 
three they took away a year ago. And 
the danger is still as great as it ever 
was, if it has not increased." 

"I had no idea the rebels were so 
powerful," said Abbott. 

"That is our fault. We seldom un- 
der-estimate them, but we did not wish 
to alarm you as long as the mtuation 
was under control. Not tiiat we are 
imduly alarmed even now; we have 
been their masters for too long not to 
know how to handle them eventualK . 
As for your other men, you can look 
forward to their return shortly. The 
inner city is quite impregnable, and 
Jegga will be cleared of the rebels u\ 
due time." 

CREWSTER and Abbott rose to go, 
but Brewster stiq^sed halfway 
across the room and turned back to 

Akar. "By the way," he said slowly, 
"if you don't want to continue under- 
estimating your Estannars, you might 
do worse than have a conversation with 
Suba Marannes." 

Akar nodded imperceptibly. "Thank 
you," he said, quietly. "You evidently 
do not know that she left Jegga for 
Estannar several days ago. It is to be 
hoped that ber welcome on Estannar 
will be warm indeed. We had quite 
the same idea, but your frankness and 



tiust in us will not be forgotten. Our 
debt to you grows daily." And he 
touched his forehead in formal salute. . . 

Abbott waited until he was alone 
with Brewster before he spoke. He 
mig^t have said anything then if Brew- 
ster hadD^t qideay lu^ed, '*WeU, Joe, 
ace jmasatbSed?" 

tilbatt tnned on him, his eyes Maz- 
iag, Ml tntee filled with scorn. "What 
do yOO mean am I satisfied?" he ground 
6UL "You're the one who ought to 
be satisfied! You deliberately turned 
that girl over to them! You told me 
to be careful about revealing anything 
alie had told you and then you turn 
woimd aad duoq) her into their— " 

"Bi« yon dmt wdergtuid— ^ 
imderstand aafy too damn 
That Vrita, whoever she is — ^that's the 
reason ! You've got your hands so full 
with one woman that you can afford 
to sacrifice another for the sake of a 
lousy gesture! For a compliment and 
a salute you turn spy for them! " 

"Not at all," said Brewster evenly. 
"Iftese pec^ ace our fetends; The 
reittli m oar eaenies. IBt: as simple 
asthit/' 

"Is tt?" said Abbott, Wa voice grow- 
ing very quiet. "Are you so sure it's as 
simple as that?" He looked at Brewster 
and there was an odd light in his eyes. 
"Yes," he said, quietly. "You've made 
yoiur decision at last. You've picked 
your team." 

"And you?" 

AbbcM <Sdn't answer, tad for a long 
time the alence lay in ibs room, heavy 
and oppressive. When finally the Hru- 
thian girls brought in the mid-day meal, 
Abbott walked out and left Brewster 
alone. Brewster, however, did ample 
justice to the excellent food, and later 
he whistled a tune as he stood on the 
balcony, smoking and watching several 
platoons of warriors go thnw^ drill 
on a nearby field. 



CHAPTER VIII 

AN HOUR or so later when Brew- 
ster left the balcony, he found 
Abbott sittbig alone before the ^ju. 
The diades were drawn against ibe- 
mm aftentoon sna wd the great 
ceutnd roMn was cool and iaA and 
faintly astir with the sounds that ac- 
companied the projections on the large 
Sinju-screen. Brewster sank down on 
the couch beside Abbott and looked on 
as Abbott took the controls. 

The green hills of Jegga kept re-ap- 
pearing and blurring as the Sinju tried 
to bring them into detaSediaens. Again 
and again the Sinju citded^ hills and 
tried to dose in item a neiw vantage 
pdttt btit ihm^ die image blurred. 

"What are you looking for?" Brew- 
ster asked. 

Abbott gave no sign that he had heard 
Brewster, and under his direction the 
screen blotted out and then came to life 
again high above a canalport that 
Brewster recognized as Kardandan. Far 
below mered mai^ small hoaib and 
barges and fines sqo^ vehicles ran 
swiftly along single rails that fed into 
the port from the hills in the distance. 
The Sinju went along the canal for miles 
until it came to a great concentration 
of the boats that moved to it from Kard- 
andan. Along the can.^1 shore at this 
point there seemed to be a harbor, but 
here again, when the Sinju descended 
for closer focus the screen lost the 
im^ge^ 

Brewster panted aAd was about to 
speak ^Hien, from across the room, a 
voice called, "The Pyavo Brewster." 

Brewster got up and saw two warrior 
officers standing under one of the arched 
entrances. Seeing him, the officers 
came forward and met Brewster half- 
way and one of them handed Brewster 
a black scroll. Brewster tooke tihe hex- 
agonal seal, opened the scroll and stod- 
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ied the large red letters. He frowned, 
thai nodded to the «ffic«s and said, 
"0 iga miratro," ta tbem and walked to 
bis loom. 

Hb was dressing in his red and green 
ceremonial robe when Abbott came in. 
"Where are you going, Nick?" Abbott 
asked quietly. 

"The conitcil of Je^ wants to see 
me." 

Abbott looked down at the scroll that 
lay on the bed and observed, "You 
do speak the& langu^, don!t 

yon?" 

"When in Rome," said Brewster. He 
put on a broad green belt. 

"Nick, you know what I was looking 
for on the Sinju." 

"Yes?" 

"I saw you did. That's why I didn't 
answer. You think you're the only cme 
who knows what's d^ng liere." 

"All right, I'm not." 

AUMt stndied faim, "I 
saw a1bt in flie Totainangtt ffiounfcains. 
The Jeggites have been mining ore and 
transporting it to Kardandan and then 
up the canals. They censor the Sinju 
from coming too close but it's evident 
they've got everything ready to start 
manufacturing steel and every other 
metal they need — if someone who 
knows fsum^ to fill in tlie gaps will 
sbewAemi" 

Bnmterinit.liis feet intogreett »nd- 
als and picked 19 the soidl and steited 
out of the room. He tmned at the door 
and said, "I'm way ahead (rf you, Joe," 
and went out. 

In the central chamber he joined the 
officers. In the corridor they picked up 
a guard of some fifty warriors and to- 
gether left the wing and started for the 
council-room of the Jevg. Halfway 
flieie, from the direction of theh: steady 
ascent, KeewstK knew tjiat tfie ceimcn- 
toem would pesm to he die gt«at osd-, 
nmned bond where twehne days before 



Suba Marannes had led him to witness 
tiie assassination of the Ho-Gfaan Lyrio. 

T\^iaC@{ they ieadied flie tower, 
Brewster was led into a lower . 

story as huge as the bowl above it. In 
the darkness of this empty chamber the 
roots of columns which ascended 
through the floor to the bowl were alive 
with a strange glow. The floor was 
marked with various glowing symbols 
and to one of these, a circle in the cen- 
ter of the lomn, the officers led Brew- 
ster. 

The moment Brewster stqiped <m flie 
drde, it detnched Itself fxaa flte floor 

and began to raise him. Simultaneously, 
a similar circle appeared in the ceiling 
above, sliding open to allow sunlight to 
pour into the gloomy chamber. A mo- 
ment more and Brewster had been lifted 
up through this second circle to find 
himself standing on the floor in the cen- 
ter of ttw bowl. 

But he was also enclosed within tibe 
loose center of a great pentagonal 
around which sat the five JevS. ESadl 
facet of the table was perhaps twenty 
feet long and a Jev sat alone at one of 
these facets, the surface of which was 
marked with his oriflamme. Standing 
there, Brewster could not face more 
than three of the Jevs at any one time, 
and he turned slowly until he had seen 
them all. 

The Jevs regarded him impassively. 
Overhead the afternoon sun shone down 
on the alabaster columns and the black- 
gleaming floor, its rays like fire in the 
jeweled symbols and the wind ran 
through the open bowl and fluttered the 
red ceremonial robes. 

Still no one spoke. Then the white 
colimms that rose forty feet to the sky 
turned a pale crimson and opened and 
A tmt d offieiBls came oQt of them and 
took th«ar idaees ttwod die Jevs. Now, 
though diqr'still seoned to be ignoring 
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Biewster, the officials began to talk to 
one «K>4er in tmr t^ies, eoisidtnig 
'With file Jevs from time to time, and 
the bowl was filled with the sounds of 
their voices. 

Brewster took out a cigarette and lit 
it, his lips tight, a thin scowl on his face. 
When he blew out smoke, every eye was 
on him and a deep hush descended, 
magnifying the loudness with which 
Bcewdsc smd in an iiritated voiee: 

Present^ the Lord of the Flaming 
Stone, Jev Thyle, said, "We have sum- 
moned you here to discuss with you 
some way of returning you to your 
mrid of Kren." There was no emotion 
on his aged, granitic face. "We know 
you would like to return. Ta that not 
so?" 

Brewster started to say, "I'm not — " 
when one of the officials, evidently for 
^ benefit of fibe attentive Jev Nast- 
nmd, began to speak ia Jeggiao, and 

Brewster knew he was trandbding iriiat 
Thyle bad said. At the conchlBion, the 

official nodded to Brewster. 

Brewster said, "Eventually, but 
neither I nor, as far as I know, any of 
my friends feel any great nrgency." 

Behind Brewster, Jev Ahriman asked, 
"V^i" 

Brewster tuilied to b]^ 'Hroia bas- 
pitality, amra^; <tt» ttigs. J^ga Is 
quite a wonderful world, and we Mve 
searcdy begun to see it." 

Jev Thyle said, "But yon wiU wish 
to return eventually?" 

Brewster turned agaia and said, "Of 

course." 

At this there was a new fbmy Ol (Bs- 
cussion among the ofhdals and Nast- 
rond, tidest. of the Jevsi a tathw tlHRF 
aad sMaewtet hMt ^ men, nochkd 
stM^ as the ttaadatw suuBted ttp the 
cadhai^ fot Uu. Fioaliy Jev l^Ois, 
he of the red rocket streak, ^ke'up. 



"Vita are ttwue, FyavO, Oat we 
knew Httie merits aid Oat if a ves- 
sel capable of Ktundng you to Emi is 
to be built, you men of Kren wiD have 
to teach our smiths your metal-sci- 
ence?" 

"Possibly," Brewster said. 

"What?" cried ."Vhriman. 

Brewster half-turned to him and said 
in a louder voice, "Possibly, I said. 
There's more ttian one way of looking 
at it." 

HYLE sdd moodily, "Cease your 
riddles, Fyavo." He waved an im- 
perious bejeweled hand. "Will you 
teach our smiths or not? Answer forth- 
rightly and at once ! " 

Brewster's scowl lay undisturbed. 
He took a thoughtfiil drag on his cigar- 
ette and blew out smoke slowly, then 
pointed bis cigarette at Thyle and said, 
"Will you give me ytmr flaming stone?" 

Ahriman diouted, "Remember your 
pesitfin herel" 

Brewster spun around and said in a 
level tone, "I intend to — as soon as 
I've established it." He stared at Ahri- 
man and the young Jev paled with a 
rage that turned the scar across his 
cheek to a livid line. Before Ahriman 
could speak, Brewster jabbed his dg- 
garette at him and said of the blue-black 
many-eyed Anzus on Ahriman's robe, 
"(Hve me that ereatuie of jraors with 
tfie eyesi" and turhbig on Idb heel he 
said to Eblis, "And your rocket!" and 
to Nastrond, "And your green heat!" 
and to Azevedo, "And your navigation 
board I" 

In the ensuing silence Brewster ad- 
dressed Thyle again. "Have I made 
myself sufficiently clear, mighty Jev?" 

JevBblisgotup. In one of his hands 
ke hdd a small red ball. He opened bis 
eaiin and let the ball dn)p to the taUe. 
It ndted aimig the smooth btack «ir- 
face tmtil it fell off to the black floor 
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where it smashed into a hundred frag- 
ments. Wtthout 8 meti Eblis tamed 
and wallted across the open chamber 
down a flight of stairs. His expression 
had never altered from its impassive 
cast, but there was dismay on the faces 
of the group of (^fidab vho followed 
him out. 

Thyle sat with both hands flat on 
the table before him, his eyes searching 
Brewster's lean, hard face. Azevedo 
watched Thyle and Nastrond was still 
looUag at the red foagmen^ liice rutnes 
on the floor. But Ahriman too ioA 
risen and in his hand he held a red ball. 
His voice came softly and venomously. 

"The Fyavo would be a Jev?" 

Brewster nodded reflectively. 

AhTiman raised his hand furiously 
and flung the red ball to the floor at 
Brewster's feet and several of the shat- 
tered {nrtieles feU on Brewster's san- 
dals, Brewster's dull - gleaming eyes 
traveled from Ahr&oan to th« sawtals 
and back to Ahriman and Us Hps 
parted to show his teeth in a wolfish, 
mirthless grin. He e.xhaled smoke and 
turned his back on .'\hriman and faced 
the other three Jevs. 

Thyle had not stirred and now both 
Nastrond and .Azevedo regarded him as 
if waiting to follow his lead. In the 
hands of eadi Brewster saw one of the 
red b^. Finally Thyle spoke, his 
jgtuff «oiee SM calm. 

"Von believe yonr knowledge is 
worth so much to us?" 

"Isn't it?" 

Thyle's cruel eyes blinked. "Why 
should it be?" 

"I don't know, but this is one way 
to find out if it is." 

"Then you believe what the Estan- 
nars t^ you?" 

Bnwtt^ ^(Mt bis bead. "}To,"he 
sM and a»ned a Stile «id ad^, "Is 
it strange iSm I sheiiid try to wf 
knowledge deady?" 



Thyle's lips moved before he spoke. 
"Not unless yum p^m a so fliat 
porchase becomes Impossibie.'' Be 
paused. "Once you give us your knowl- 
edge," he asked, "what assurance have 
you that the power so easily won will 
not more easily be taken away?" 

Brewster sighed and said, almost 
pleasantly, "I thought I'd give you that 
problem," and smiled again. "I felt 
you could work out stutatde guarantees 
if you wanted to sttS^ a bai^g^" 

Agato Abdmaa lacke in, hut mm be 
ssttSe Jeggian and addressed Thyig 
in a contemptuous tirade. Brewster 
moved back in the circle to avoid stand- 
ing along the diametrical line between 
the Jevs and leaned against the table. 
Though Ahriman's flood of language 
was beyond Brewster's ability to un- 
derstand, there was an element of bitter 
hostility faetweeo these two Jevs that 
was adf<«(rbieBL 

AS THE jniimger Jev poured out his 

acrimony, Thyle made no answer 
nor any effort to interrupt. He stared 
stonily at Ahriman, his aging features 
dull with controlled anger and at 
length, when Ahriman stopped speak- 
ing, Thyle rose from his massive chair. 
Nastrond and Azevedo rose with him. 
For a moment it ^caxed as H Hqde 
would speak to AJufaaii, idm seeioed 
to be esqiecting an aasmHi ImbiaA. 
Thyle ignored him entirely and turned ! 
to Brewster. 

"Fyavo, know that in the Empire of 
Jegga power is not won by bargaining. 
Think a little longer and weigh your 
conclusions carefully. We will send 
for you again." 

Then he left the table and walked 
qnifddjr across the Mack floor to the 
sh^, Naattond and Azevedo Mofw-. 
i^f and bddnd flian (heir ostadw of . 
ofiejals. But Ahriman was tte lut to 
go, remaining even after Brewster 
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vsuUed tte taUe and tmOsd mi. Se 
CMiU #n»$t M tet fol- 

lowed Mm, not iH% fa A]iiWut*» gies, 
but in the eyes of tiie jeweled i^e* 
sentation of the Anzus lie wore, if 
it weie alive. 
Brewster couldn't understand it^ . . . 

* * 4> 

'p'OR the first time ^nce bis arrival in 
HO'Tonda, Bi«wster fdt a weari> 
ness thtt was mote tiiMi ennid. It was 
net a piqr^cal sensation, but it ex-' 
jatss^A itsdf fa a restlessness that al- 
most wore him out W&t the fir;t tfaie 
he felt the wdgbt of passing hours . . . 
and something missing . . . something 
he couldn't quite touch. 

Abbott was gone again when Brew- 
ster returned from the council of Jevs. 
There was no sign of Akar, nor could 
he be reached through the offices of the 
lanae of the palace, who Aoidd ha«« 
Known. B^wster sat at the Sfaju and 
tried to locate Drake and Matt Peters, 
but their trail ended in Casia, as Abbott 
had told him. Glenn Purdom and 
Bucky Callahan had vanished shortly 
after reaching Pingui. 

At twilight, Brewster sat down alone 
to dinner, but couldn't eat and gave up. 
He stood on the balcony wondering 
iriiat it ms thKt had taken possessi<»i 
of hiBU It was not lon^ne^, for 
Brewster had amr f^ tiie med of an- 
other 'human, but at the same time he 
had a sense of isolation, of Ijeing cut 
off from the main stream. He stood 
there and watched the lights come on 
all through the Inner City. He clutched 
the balcony rail with a tightness that 
numbed his hands, staring into a twi- 
light as gray as the civilian tunic he had 
putoB. llieimi^kqEittniniiigoverfa 
hlsndnd. To it»e Ussscif fa that twi- 
B|^t as the t^vOiaa tnnic he had 
fa the oMng . . . wi&ont tUiMig, wiUk- 
out pinn. . . . 



Slen% he cffi^ed ^ver |be rail and 
dressed to lbs terrace fiftem fe^ be- 
low. He wallced swiftly down a ffi^t 

of stairs, through a landscaped plaza, 
and now he was running from the 
sounds of voices and music that were 
everywhere in the palace. He leaped 
across a shallow pond and came to an- 
other rail and dropped down again xm- 
til he was on the lowest level. 

Before one of the Palace wings he 
foimd an area flUed 'with waiting tyars, 
#eir drivws loKngfag neartw fa an 
arbor. He gat fato one and b^an to 
fumble with the controls, trying to re- 
member what he had noticed of the op- 
eration of the simple mechanism. He 
had sv\itched on the murmurous motor 
and unfolded the helicopter wings when 
one of the drivers ran out of Ihe arbor 
toward the tyar. 

Hie driver readied tsfat iusf as 
the Hades bqgan to revolve. Be 
reached a hand in, erSbig out some- 
thing, and tried to tondi the motor 
switch. With a sudden burst of inex- 
plicable anger, Brewster smashed a fist 
into the driver's face and knocked him 
down. Then he got out of the tyar and 
waited for the driver to get up, his 
knotted muscles trembling with eager- 
ness to hit the Darzizt again. But the 
driver fay tiiece afraid to move and 
BicNister got fato the tyu. 

BEQnng w^ the csontrds, he get it 
<M the {^nnd, loweied it ag8iik--for 
noMfq; was aDOwtd t» % Witibfa the 
limcir Oty— and drove ft to one of the 
roads. Speeding along, he was soon 
through the guarded walls and in Ho- 
Tonda itself. Here he went aloft and 
headed the tyar toward the dark fast- 
ness of Paipurth mountains. 

He knew that his sudden, successful 
dist^^raine wotdd mma the fives of 
Us bodbsguuds, but somdbow it had 
iMppeA mattering to Um. A strange 
fever was running through him. 
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r^NLY nben lie was abnwt there did 

Nick Brewster realize that he had 
gone to Vrita's lodge, and then he saw 
that he might never have found it if 
there had not been lights on within. Not 
many lights — one or two, perhaps, but 
in the nightbound fonst they were 
lonely beacons. 

Then Vrita was thete. tot <mce 
their meetiiig would not be her doing, 
result of a iK>t^ fetutei or cart, 
coy or deman^ng. He feK his pidse 
quicken as he maneuvered the tyar into 
a soft, gentle landing in a clearing near 
the lodge. Then he walked the dope 
of the hill, trying to decide how he 
would make his entrance. 

The lodge was a medium-sized house 
with two main rooms comprising the 
lower tfoiy and four in the upper. It 
ms made of rough green plastic and 
stone and wood, a rustic house bst one 
i^Uch iMre evUkace of its owner's 
great wealth from the skill and warm 
charm of its architecture to its furnish- 
ings. Its rugs and couches and cur- 
tains were all bright, lovely things, its 
lamps soft and cheerful. Perhaps it 
was this almost alive warmth of the 
lodge itself that had drawn Brewster 
there as owdi as associations. 

.Wlkm BreMter reached the low- 
based y^odkhe saw Aat a ^jpe lanqt 
was lit within. The front of the lodge 
was set with a great oval window. By 
day its curtains were parted to allow a 
view of the enveloping woods but at 
night they were drawn to keep light 
from showing. Now they were only 
partly drawn, which explained the light 
Brewster had seen from miles away. 
But when he looked in throu(^ the 
wmdow there was no one to be seen in 
(be Aaikr Vg^iisi mm. 

The dow open at Us tondh, but 
without his finding it necessary to ar- 
ratige the symbols on the lock as Vrita 
had taught him. He went inside and 



&e door dosed bdiiad him. From 

where he stood, in a sort of foyer that 
was also the connecting gallery between 
the two main rooms, he could see that 
both were empty. Or, if there was any- 
one in the lower story, they were in 
the second, dark room. 

Brewster called, "Vrital" 

Silence. Once again he called, and 
suddenly sonething h^pened. 

•gk ^dalt know wtQr he had d«>e it, 
but he found his hands tetuing at his 
chest, gripping his tunic. It was as 
if his hands were looking for something, 
searching frantically — but his brain 
didn't know what his hands wanted. 

"Selon tikka o jon trucam . . . selon 
trucam . . . trucam . . ." 

It was like a voice, bis own vcuce, 
wUi^t^riag in his ear, tdUog him to do 
sflMttdog he cBdn't inde»Uuid. Qvw 
and over he heard flie strange J««^aB 
words. Rts han^ grew wilder in thdr 
fruitless search and his head was filled 
with the irresistible words and he felt 
unable to move from where he stood. 
And now swiftly the turnup in his brain 
increased. 

He bowed his head and concentrated 
the remnants of bis will on moving 
away from •Wbett he stood, as if from 
some dim realization that he had to. 
9in%, ajjonUbiglf, he admmeed first 
one foot, then another, and begui a 
labored walk toward the room with the 
li^t. Sweat stood in huge droplets on 
his face and his eyes were half closed 
with pain. He watched his legs mov- 
ing slowly, so slowly, as if they and 
their movement were part of a dream. 

But when he had taken the first step, 
the second was easier, and the third cor- 
respondingly easier, until little by little, 
some of the pain was lost and his head 
deared a little. Bat stffl the vdce hi 
his inner mind repeated the strange 
words, and still his hands worked. 

Step by step he left the foyer and 
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walked toward the light, and then he 
was able to raise his head and gulp in a 
long grateful breath of air. His mouth 
was dry, his piilse hammered in his 
veins, but his brain was becoming his 
own again. And now suddenly he be- 
came aware — but only by its growing 
weaker — of an odor so insidious and yet 
50 ovenAdmbig that its iH«seace bad 
been tmnoticed untQ now. So com- 
^etely and immediately had his olfac- 
tory sense been saturated that the odor 
was indistinguishable until it weakened. 

"Scion likka o jon trucam . . . trucam 
, , . trucam . . . trucam. . ," 

CfAINTER and fainter now with dis- 
tance, but still there. He sank down 
on a couch exhausted, feeling that he 
bad "mm sMne t^xibte fi^ ... or Its 
first round, for it w« net i>«(^ yet Bttf 
now he could think and ItfS l^Sd was 
gripping the edges Of Uie mystery, ex- 
amining it. There was an unseen pres- 
ence in this house. He lay back, get- 
ting his breath and waiting for strength 
to return to him, for enough confidence 
in his will to overcome the whispering 
influence. 

After a little while he got up, his face 
set in grim bard lines, and started 
slowly back to the f(^. And tbe voice 
and the odor grew more powerful again, 
increasing in direct ratio with his ad- 
vance back to the foyer. He stopped 
and drew back, then suddenly ran into 
the foyer and ran out again. When he 
returned to the room with the light he 
fell to the floor before he could reach 
the couch, holding bis head, and a low 
moan escaped him. 

Again he waited and got vp. Re 
stared into the foyer, gathered himseff 
and with a qaulk. lunge dashed through 
the foyer into the adjdning dark room. 
With the same movement his hand 
brushed a light-switch on the wall. A 
soft amber light suffused the room and 



Brewster carried out in |tdD and hurled 

himself across the room to a small ob- 
ject he saw on the floor. 

It was a cone-shaped glistening mass 
of substance, some two feet wide at its 
irregularly circular base and two feet 
high. Three large indigo eyes studded 
the apex of its cone, unwinking eyes 
with evil Uadk in^iO^ stMiQg at Brew- 
ster with horriMe intendty. 

It was on this creature — an Anzus, as 
Brewster had realized — that he hurled 
himself, his fingers tearing into its jelly- 
like flesh. He fought it without flunk- 
ing, without knowing what he was do- 
ing. He had made his plan of action 
before he entered the mind-paralyzing 
sphere of its influence. His brain was 
twisted by cruel, invisible fingers and he 
wept ateod wiUi pain. He had suc- 
ceeiied to Us hands into the 

ASam ta& tmt tte terrible energy that 
had hem driven to random searching 
movements was redirected to the 
struggle. 

His hands, imbedded in the viscous 
substance to his wrists, felt as if they 
were immersed in hot oil. But he was 
as senseless to pain as to everything 
else now and he lay on the floor, crying 
and locking out viokaitly, chitching at 
the Anzus eyes. His seued palms 
closed around one and he tore it out and 
flung it across the room, and then he 
ripped the second eye out. He could 
not budge the small fleshy body but 
now he withdrew both h.inds and closed 
them around the third eye and pulled 
it out with a great backward lunge of 
his body. 

Suddenly a great stfllness came over 
everything. He lay on his back, his 
arms flung out, feeling the waves of 
pain in his hands. But he could think 
again and he knew he had won and he 
lay there breathing in great gasps, his 
eyes closed in utter exhaustion. 

Though he heard someone enter the 
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lodge and heanl, (Sstantljr, a voice crjr 
out, he could do nothing. He continued 
to lay there, hearing the footsteps 
recede and then come back, and he felt 
someone lifting hb bands and the pun 
leaving. 

Then he opened his eyes and saw 
Vrita on her knees beside liim. 

"Nick," she m» saying softly, fear- 
fully, over and aver. "Nick, speak to 
me," and het hands moving over 
tenderly. "Mdt, Nick . . 

"It's all right . . . now," Brewster 
whispered. "It's ... fine ... " 

Vrita continued bathing his hands in 
the dark fluid she had brought in a 
vessel, looking at him. She was dressed 
in the red and Wack striped robe of tlie 
high warrior nobility. Her long black 
faahr hung down over Jier dwuldets in 
iiBd ^swdei and her dive ASa ma, 
deeply flushed. Her Uack crfres mie 
fixed on Um. 

OLOWLY, Brewster's strength re- 
turned and his hands felt soothed. 
After what seemed to him an intermin- 
able time, he tried to sit up and suc- 
ceeded with Vrita's help. He leaned 
against her for a few moments as he 
looked at the remains of the Anzus. 
The conic form had coll^)sed to a 
shapeless oo^ag mass, its three ^res 
sottesed aroosd the room, dead and 
lustrdess. What little odor of the 
Anzus persisted was a faintly oppres- 
sive perfume. A long weary sigh 
escaped Brewster. 

Vrita asked softly, "What hap- 
pened?" 

He told her, but he remembered only 
the word trucam. It seemed to be 
enough for her, for she repeated the 
five words in ^0tagix order. The ex- 
pression on her fmat was one Brewster 
had never seen there before, a sort of 
calm, deeply intelligent, directed fury 
that reminded him of the way Ahriman 



had looked at Mm. Because of this 

Brewster began to speak of Ahriman, 
but Vrita quietly interrupted him. 

"I know everythiiig that happened 
at the council today." 

Brewster studied her and when she 
remained silent he said, getting up 
slowly, "What I meant to say was that 
Ahriman — assuming the Anzus is his? 
— couldn't have known I was comfaig 
here because I came here the staer^ 
est inqiuise.^' ' Be paused, loiddng etsm 
at her, then added, "And even that's 
assuming he'd know about my coming 
here." 

She looked up at him quickly. "The 
Anzus was not meant for you." 
Brewster said in an interested voice, 

"No?" 

But her eyes were distant again and 
^ seraied lost in thought. Presently 
Ihe seated to g^ vg Sma the floor and 
Brewster helped htt. HetoidLteface 
in his palms and captured her eyes. 

"Don't you thbik you ou^t to tdl 
me, Vrita?" 

She asked huskily, "Tell you what?" 

"Everything. I surprised you here 
tonight and find you wearing the robe 
of nobility. And you tell me you know 
about the council and that ^ Anzus 
wasn't meant for me . . ." 

He tiMai^ he d^eeM i^e{ in her 
manner bat he coid&t be sure. ^ 
dropped his hands and waited for her 
to ^ak. 

"Of course," she said. "I obviously 
meant to tell you or I wouM mt have 
said what I did." 

She had left a large drawbag lying 
on the floor at her feet and now as she 
made a motion to get it, Brewster 
stooped to pick it up for her. With 
a sudden (teft motim her haad was 
under Ms and Stt rettieved the MaiSt 
velvety bag herself. Brewstw cimid 
not help the surprise in his eyes as they 
rose together. 
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She stepped back a fev feet and drew 
)^>art the silk thongs of the bag's mouth. 
From it she drew out a roughly cor- 
rugated case of some strange black sub- 
stance, fashioned in a crude oval the 
large diameter of which was perhaps 
three inches. Her body seemed to 
tense and she stared at the case for a 
long moment, holding it in jt cupped 
palm, her hamd attended before htx. 
Her qres, doudedsMTi da^ed to Bicw 
stet and back to die case. Herbreafli- 
ing was shallow and audible. 

Then she dropped the drawbag and 
brought her free hand up to touch the 
top of the case. It swung open slowly. 
The atmo.'iphere around the interior of 
the case sparkled with topaz brilliance, 
shimmering as if from a great heat 
emanating ficom a lame, Uiie-vemed 
yeUow atone, Krewster could fiotdeter- 
iidn$ Hs ilhqte h^fOoA gnesshig tt ims 
a qpihenrid because its ontHnes voe 
blurred and vibratmg with an incredi- 
bly swift ictus. 

CTARING at the stone, Vrita walked 
— her movement was more a long 
swift glide — to the decomposing Anzus 
and bent over it. She put four finger- 
t^ to the stone, not touching it, and 
four slender amber flames came to life 
on her fiageis^ Uj^tly she waved }m 
band over the Anzus and the flames 
Ieq>ed — ^like tiny, airy dancers of living 
flame — to the Anzus. They had barely 
touched it when three of the flames 
rose slowly into the air and moved, one 
each, to each of the three eyes of the 
Anzus, floating through the air in a 
straight line to their quarry. They 
burned for no more than an instant, 
then returned to Vrita's fingers and she 
held them over tbe stone and tb^ W]pee 
gone. No sign nor vesdge of the Anzus 
remained. 

Then Vrita closed the case, picked up 
the drawbag and carefully deposited the 



case in it. She walked back to Brew- 
ster, her eyes gleaming in triumph and 
looked at him. He had not moved and 
his face was ghastly pale even in the 
amber light. 

"You wonder at the stone?" she 
asked quietly and shook her head. "The 
wonder is you — that you fought an 
Anzus and stand here alive and posses- 
sor of jraur rdason." 
' Brewster looked down at his hands. 
Tbe palms were wrinkled and dry but 
there was no pain. "What was that j 
Anzus here for?" he asked. | 

She waited until Brewster's eyes 
lifted to her. 

"Ahriman decided to kill Thyle," she 
said slowly. "Today after the council 
meeting when Thyle would not force | 
your obe^oDoe, Ahtimaii was he^ess. 
Before you camefo Jegga tbe Ho-^Hian 
executed the Jtm Kasttond and Aze- 
vedo; the ones mbo bear the name to- 
day are their successors. They look to 
Thyle for guidance and as long as the 
three stood together, Ahriman could not 
have his way." 

"His way?" 

"To put you to torture, if necessary." 

Brewster shrugged. "How can they, 
when I have 'the protection of the Ho- J 
oils himself?" ' 

9ie was silent for a moment, then 
said, "I thought you understood there is 
no protection in Jegga except one's own 
might." Softly she added, "It was one 
of your most admirable qualities — ^you, 
a Krennian, to be so mudi like our 
ideals." 

Brewster grunted, struck by her 
words yet trying to get at an undetcur- 
mt, ttm the begioning, fiom the 
nilght he had seen the Ho-C%an assas- 
sinated, he had played the game stead- 
fly, keeping his knowledge to himself 
except for Joe Abbott— and he had 
more than once regretted the impulse 
that had prompted him to confide even 
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. in Abbott. What it was he didn't 
imm, hat alwajB tbm wm UnU and 
gi^fgestioiis and balf-fonned ideas in his 
mind that told him there was a much 
greater importance to the event than 
even Suba Marannes had mentioned. 

Now as he thought of it, his earlier 
melancholy returned and, as it mingled 
with his weariness and confusion, it re- 
sulted in a sullen and growing— though 
still bidden-^intl«8 anger. 

"Go on," he said. 

She nodded, "tbeim^s^ iikliit 
0 jou thtatm aie palt of an ancient rit- 
ual for those of dead nobility who have 
died by their own hand. The Anzus 
was placed here to waylay and compel 
such an action — " 

"You mean the Anzus actually hyp- 
notized nie though "I couldn't under- 
stand the words?" He looked at her. 
"Do yw know irilsat I meao? Do ymx 
Icnow nhat Ae mird Iq^nMize meam?" 

"EmMy. Our ^tieal word f « It 
is the vn»d Amm, wMdi means: an- 
other's thought. The words were only 
Words, but the thought impulses applied 
to you just as well. The movements of 
your hands you spolie of — you could not 
resist them. You kept searching the 
tunic on your chest for something that 
was not there." She paused. "But 
siqjpose thitt swneAing tod be«i ttcse? 
You woiOId not have had tbne to te- 
cover, to think, to he able to fight the 
Anzus. You would never have known 
an Anzus was there at all, and death 
would have come quicldy. As it was, a 
less strongly willed person would have 
lost his sanity — " 

He interrupted, frowning. "You said 
the Anzus wasn't meant for me, so you 
must know for whoia it was meant — 
I sniuone «4io mwe g^netUog en Us 
I dlest capable of kWngUm . . ." 
t 

I CHE met his gaze and nodded. "But 
F I've already told you it was here to 



kill Thyle, and only Ahriman could 
have.ipliiced it here.". 

"Here? thyle here?" Brewster fikai, 
puzzled. "Why should Ahriman expect 
to find Thyle here?" 

"Because Thyle came here tonight. 
I was Thyle's wife." 

Brewster took the blow without a 
sign. After a moment he let Us brettll 
out and said, "Past tense?" 

Sbe spoke the words softly: "By 
hsU an hour. I killed Thyle a little 
While ago. Behid foundout aboittns. 
It was your life or Us." 

Brewster's eyes blazed. Through 
tight lips he said, "Did you consider I 
might have preferred sometliing to save 
my li fe myself without resorting to mur- 
der?" 

A surprised look crossed her face. 
"Do you object to murder^ Don't talk 
like a fool, Nick. You would have been 
dead by mptning." 

" JilttybeaniliB^ybeiiot. But if what 
you said about Kastroad and Aze»edo 
depending on Thyle is true, then you've 
practically delivered me to Ahriman and 
I'm no better oB — " 

But seeing the shocked look in her 
eyes as she stared past him, he had 
broken off and whirled around to find 
himself standing ten feet from the Jev 
Ahriman who tod ^teit^ entered the 
foyer, 'Tall and overbea^, his black 
robe wb>iq)ed around las sh^^rs, fea- 
tures twisted in an evn smile, to sur- 
veyed Vrita and Brewster. 

"Tell him the truth, my darling," he 
mocked. "These Krennians, these pre- 
cious Aaxians of ours, have a high re- 
gard for the truth, so let him know you 
planned to deliver him to me." His 
smile grew bitterly contorted. "But I 
did ypu SB JninsUce, Dqr darling. Idid 
not realize how great the cost was to 
you — not only Thyle, but him. Not for 
the sake of our own — " 

As Vrita's hands fumbled with the 
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opening of the drawbag, Abiiman took 
three swift steps forward and struck the 
bag from her hands and with a smash- 
ing Uow knocked hei to the floor. But 
alvftys one of bis hands faced Bieir- 
ster, and in ft iw hM s stei^eir gctm 
tabe. He bent down aadpldeedi^tlie 
dnmbag and when he losebe lada^ at 
Btemtet's solemn face. He turned the 
tabe around in his long SogjBCS. 

"Hot now," Ahriman said softly. 
"First we must talk." 

He nodded and motioned Brewster to 
the door. Brewster started walking and 
said, "Yovcm't do this. I'm under the 
'BedQbmii pratectte and if anything 
. < ^" Be^M&^, nor bad he meant 
to. The words, ooudied In a dtght 
whine, tinged with fear, were meant to 
distract for a brief instant and that in- 
stant arrived when Brewster reached 
the door. As the door slid open, Brew- 
ster started through, tlien with a single 
move stretched his long arms out so that 
each of his hands were braced against 
the sides of the docffway. Iheinessiire 
he a{ipBed thnnq^ his hmib mis 
enoo^ to support his body as he sud- 
denly swung off the floor and kicked 
both legs behind him. 

His feet struck Ahriman squarely on 
the chest. Before the Jev had staggered 
back more than two or three feet, Brew- 
ster had already landed, spun about and 
dived at him. His outstretched arms 
caught around Ahriiuan's thighs. They 
Ut the floor together but Brewster had 
mteisTied his grip, so that when his qaen 
palms hit the floor they acted as a lever 
and swiftly pushed him up. In an in- 
stant he was standing over Ahriman. As 
the Joy's hand swung upward, Brewster 
kicked it aside and his foot went on in 
and smashed down heavily oa Ahri- 
man's face. 

The short-lived struggle was over. 
Ahriman lay imconsdous, his nose 
broken in a Hooiy smear, the blood 



flowing into the hollows of his eyes. His 
body shivered convulsivdy and he was : 
still. 

Bsewster wriked unsteadily to where '■ 
Vrita had started to get up from the 
&««. He t^ed to help her but she 
brushed him a^de. Her slender face wa^ 
grim with purposefulness. She picked 
up her bag from where Ahriman's fall 
had thrown it, took out the black case 
and opened it and started toward Ahri- 
man's inert body when Brewster quick- 
ly got in her way. 

"What are you going to do?" 

ILTER laughter was short and forced. 

She made no answer but held a 
band over the shimmering stone. Her 
fingers caught in flame and she held her 
hand up. "For Ahriman," she said, and 
swept around Brewster to the Jev. Be- 
fore he could stop her — he wasn't sure 
that he wanted to — she had knelt and 
touched the flames to Ahriman. 

The fire caught with a prolonged hiss 
and began to spread civei the Jev's finm, 
racing quickly. . . . 

Brewster sUiod beside Vrita until the 
end, until not an ash of the once mighty 
Jev .\hriman remained. But one thing 
resisted the fires, emerging, as it 
seemed, from the consuming flame, un- 
til when the long lifeless body had van- 
ished, it alone lay on the floor, bright 
and hard and enduring. And ■vibea 
Vrita bent over to reoqitwe (he flame 
and i^ere it to its stone, she j&iei 
this thing up. 

It was a thin, iridescent blue disc an 
inch in diameter. It had been the cen- 
tral jewel in the representation of the 
Anzus Ahriman had worn, but it had 
been covered with brilliant thread and 
jewels brighter than itself. Everything 
around it had burned but this remained. 
It lay in Vrita's quivering palm lUce a 
thing alive, and indeed, as Sue hdd it 
a darker black inner drde tqipeeied and 
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contracted to a pin-point, lil^e :u) eye's 
pupil in intense light. 

"The Anzus' central eye," Vrita 
breathed. She looked up at Nick Brew- 
ster's impassive face. "So you under- 
stand?" she asked him. 

Bftwster wasn't sun that he did. 
There was too much here for him to 
grasp all at once. His quick brain had 
encompassed the larger aspects, but the 
details resisted iiim until the puzzle was 
like a newer, more deadly lire within his 
mind. He shook himself and said noth- 
ing, waiting for her to go on. A plan 
was forming in hi^ mind but he delayed 
its etetaitimi. 

As U some understanding of Us 
Noughts had cfflne to her, Vrtta stepped 
away from him, her ey» douifi^f^ 

"What did Ahriman mean?" Brew- 
ster asked quietly. 

Her eyes kept searching him until he 
turned ajid walked away, his back to 
her. He lit a cigarette and smoked. Her 
voice came to hun, a soft, conciliatory 
voices 

"I used .^Hfoan to h^ me 
come tbsfSe. I .ki»w he hated Th]^ 
and after today thrar ounity was open. 

I saw that if Ahriman should prove the 
victor that it might mean your life — " 

Brewster spun around. "You used 
Ahriman to kill Thyle and all the while 
you planned eventually to get rid of 
Ahriman?" 

She shook her head. "It would not 
have bem neeessaijr^ Abrinum had 
broiq^t three tor* htm & dose to 
Bb-Tonda as he could. ^iMtteCte 
plan was to place tiiem ^beie they 



* Tor — from iorgho, or school; roughly trans- 
lated, tor would mean instructed or orientated. 
In this particular application, i.e., the tor Anzus, 
it mcint activated. An Anzus could he made lor 
only by .\hriman or one of hi* warriors with a 
iornian, or power-grant, from the central eye. An 
Anzus could be made lor from a considerable dis- 
tance by virtue of the central eye, offering a safe, 
sort o{ lemote coDtrol^£d. 



might enthrall Thyle. It happened in 
Thyle's o™ home on the Yassidi canal 
— I was there when Thyle tore the stone 
iramMs robe and burned himself alive. 
Then I C9me to destroy the Anzus I 
knew w» htm— " 

<<yott had&t plumed to meet Ahri- 
man here?" 

"No. He must have guessed my fears 
and followed from — " 

"Your fears? Then you do have — " 

She cried out angrily, "Listen and try 
to understand this thing I have done for 
youl" She waited and calmed, then 
said, "Wma. w^i gone I smed 
the smlirar stone. I had reason to few 
Ahriman— fw IE Th^rle hui no 
whoever gained and daimed before the 
council of Jevs would be sustained in 
his cUum. Tomorrow the possessor 
could summon the council — tonight 
Ahriman Iinew I had it. I knew I had 
to destroy all three Anzus before Ahri- 
man could use them to force me to sur- 
render the stone to him." 

CHE waited for a sign {com Btfvsto' 
but it iXHse. '^Alone lwas 
powerless against Thyte," d»e said, 'Irat 

without my aid Ahriman could not place 
his Anzus, for there were guards and 
warriors and elaborate warning systems 
which I alone could overcome." 

"And which Ahriman trusted you to 
do for him?" 

"Yes." . 

"But .irtgr Aould he have trusted 
you?" 

"He knew I hated Thyle." 

Brewster nodded and said, "But there 
was more than that. There'd bem 
enough between you for Aiurunan to feel 

sure you'd do it. Right?" 

"It was before I met you. There has 
been no one else since." 

Brewster grinned dryly. "I'm not 
complaining — I just want to get this 
strait. It needs a little straightening, 
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don't you think?" 

"What do you mean?" 

"When did you find out Tbyk knew 
about us?" 

S» heAated. "TUs aftenooii . . . 
after the council meeting." 

"Takes thought to keep !t strai^t, 
huh?" Brewster's grin came back hol- 
lowly. "If Thyle knew before the meet- 
ing, I think you'll agree he'd not only 
have voted with Ahriman — if I'd lived 
long cnougli to get to the meeting — but 
he'd have taken a hand in the torture 
you mentioned. But if, as you say, he 
found out after the meeting, where did 
you get time to tiiis affair with 
Aliriman?" 

"It needed little—" 

"Save it. I know the Jeggian Code* 
Getting one Anzus, let alone three, near 
a Jev was a difficult business. So I'd 
say you'd planned it some time in ad- 
vance — and your killing him today had 
nothing to do with saving my life, 
yAuiba at not it's true that Thyle 
found out about us. Ta othra words, 
you had an ImmodiBte reason — but it 
wasn't me or B^Ufe. What was it?" 

"What do you think it was?" 

Brewster took a step forward. As he 
did so, Vrita moved farther away, in- 
creasing the distance between them. 
Brewster was still grirming as he said, 
'■\Ve understand each other, don't we? 
You'd planned to give Ahriman the 
stcme, but s<meth!ng .hq>pened today 
that made you change your and 
deddetokeiq>ityound(." v 

She k^t looking at him, flien ^ke 
slowly. "Yes," she said, her eyes 
gleaming. "You are right in most 
things. Even at this moment you are 

* The Code strictly forbade transportation of 
an Aozus within SCO omm (miles) of Ho-Tonda, 
or viUlin 300 onum of any Jer or Lanae, nor 
could any Anzus be moved from Ahriman's com- 
pounds unless courleiB preceded with due warn- 
ing. By order of tlM JnrOf or laws for the Im 
—Ed 



ready to seize the opportunity to leap 
at me and take away the stone. If you 
were sure you knew how to handle it, 
you would do it now . . ." 

Brewster sighed. "Right," he agreed. 

"And here again you prove my love 
for you is not misgidded." 

Before Brewster had recoveted from 
his astonishment at her quiet declara- 
tion, she had run to him and thrown 
her arms around him. He held her 
close, feeling her body tremble, his 
mind in a whirl. The plan he had 
formed and admitted to her was shat- 
tered by iiis confusion. 

Present^ she ideased Um and stood 
hefate Mm and hdd out the diawbag 
and the Anzus eye for him to take. 

"For you, my own," she said. "The 
one thing you did not guess." 

Brewster stared at her and wearily 
ran his hands over his face, liis eyes 
dull and puzzled. "Vrita . . . I . . . 
I . . ." He stopped trying. 

"I understand," she soothed him. 
"There was so much you could not 
know." ^ sB^ed at him tenderly. 
"Shall I ten you? Hoa diat duup- 
edged mind of yours still readi out to 
grasp nothing but air?" 

He nodded slowly. 

"You were right, she said softly. 
"The plan was formed when the Ho- 
Ghan killed the Jevs. When the new 
Jevs Azevedo and Nastrond fell under 
Tiqde's influence, Ahriman knew he 
would never, so long as it persisted, have 
a vfdoe in the council. For the sake of 
our ridationship, I consented to his 
plan. But before I could carry it out, 
I had met you, and from then on I 
delayed . . . because a plan of my own 
had come to me. I needed time to find 
out if I was right. 

"TPODAY I knew. When Thyle told 
me what you demanded of the as- 
sembled Jevs, I decided to carry out 
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Ahriman's plan for my own purpose. 1 
brought Tliyle here, but tlie -\nzus had 
not yet been placed in readiness. While 
we wen hen, a pmate call eame 
thtoi^ fertbyle en fhe^jih I didat 
know w^t it ym ift the time, hat It 
was the faifom^dn that you and 
I . . ." Her voice became hard. "He 
came storming out of that room and 
seized me and took me to his home at 
Yassidi, evidently waiting fur someone 
to arrive. It was while he waited that 
the Anzus tliere became tor and he de- 
troyed himself before my eyes. 

"I knew Ahriman was nearby and 
I had to act quickly. I tiK& the amber 
stoae and d^troyed the Asam, then 
I went to Thyle's vSUi near TTjannoT 
where his heirs lived, and where Ahri- 
man had placed the second Anzus. Last 
of all I returned here. I found the 
lights still on, as I remembered Thyle 
liad left them, but the shock of find- 
ing you here, in agony on the floor, 
drove the Anzus from my mind until 
yeusptdce. Ilien I realized that Ahri- 
num ratot have come hen lattsr and 
left the Anzus tor and you had walked 
into its active field. 

"But Ahriman evidently followed us 
to Kardandan. Perhaps it was there, 
or more likely in Ujannor that he di- 
vined my plan. When he heard us 
speaking here, then surely he must have 
known that I myself had decided who 
would succeed Thyle. . . ." 

Biewsta looked at I3ag diav^^ she 
had <^ered him and which he had not 
takm. He said in a quiet, troubled 
voice, "You mean me?" 

"Yes, my love," she whispered. 
"Though you are not born of our race 
you are one of us in mind and spirit 
and being. These things I know as 
only a woman can know." She looked 
into his eyes. "The gods of Jegga are 
with us. I planned only for you to 
succeed Thyle, but now with Ahriman 



gone, you will go to the council to as- 
sume the mantle of the mightiest Jev 
of all: the Lord Thyle- Ahriman . . 

"But what (rf Thyle's heirs? First 
yon said Iten were none — then you 
said tb^ Uved in Vjamwt." Bek^ 
staring at her. 

Poised and serene and lovely, she 
smiled at him. "There were heirs," 
she nodded. "I removed them, for how 
else could you become the Jev Thyle 
while they lived?" In the silence she 
added, "The knowledge that there no 
longer were heirs, more than my de- 
strncUon o( his three Anzusj told.Al»i- 
man v^at I was dc^ig— lor when he 
seized the stone he gave evidence that 
he knew it was for him who could take 
it." 

Brewster said thinly, "And Ahri- 
man's heirs?" 

"There is but one confirmed, his 
brother. Before word of the passing 
of Ahriman is common, we will have 
removed him." She swept her arms up 
en his shonUers aad pressed her chedi 
to hUi. '^bdl I tet'BO trifling a matter 
stand in our way?" she asked^ "I,Tribo 
for yoinr love, this night killed the two 
sons and heirs I bore Thyle?" 

Long minutes passed and then Brew- 
ster gently separated himself and took 
the drawbag and the central eye in 
his hands. He kept looking at them, 
and when he raised his eyes to Vrita, 
they were thoughtful and overcast and 
he didn't seem to see Vrita at all. 

"Nick, my love, you haven't told me 
you're happy." 

It was as if he heard her moments 
later. He nodded then and his voice 
was quiet, and somehow had the qual- 
ity of a sigh, when he spoke to her. 
"Vrita, I thank your gods and mine I 
met you. I am happy, my dear, very 
happy . . ." 

He took her in his arms and kissed 
her. 
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CHAPTBI iX 

Tt WAS a tSiepU note. It bad been 

placed, as usual, in a pack of 
Brewster's cigarettes. 

Before it's too late, before the 
ascension, go to the Imperial li- 
brary and get hold of Descoru es 
Jegga jon Jev, volume 11, and read 
pages 60-62. Even for a big shot 
like you it won't be easy to get into 
the library if you amomce it, so 
yot/d bettv mmi*r ktto the vt' 
cMfy aeMenttMy aiid htuff yout 
way in before you can be stopped. 
Bert's a map of the palace wing 
you want, beyond the Ilo-Ghan's 
gardens — the library is marked X. 
But there was more information than 
was contained in the note to be found 
among Brewster's cigarettes, for he dis- 
covered that three ca,i3icm had be»i 
taken from his si4>idy. Itms n^er a 
di^iite answer to Abbott^ lat«^ dSsyi- 
pearance. It looked as if this one was 
meant to be final — and said so. 

As to when Abbott had pulled out, 
no one knew. Brewster had not re- 
turned to the Inner City for two days 
after he left so suddenly that fateful 
night. The intervening days he had 
spent with Vrita, locked in the security 
ejE Xl^le'g castie mere than a tensand 
cmmn from Bo-Tonda, woiking to ar- 
range the innumeraUe pre-ascensional 
det^ that cUumed his attention. 
Through Jev-kornum and Ohjran and 
kotta,* through these ceremonies and 
*/«v-ibonM»— gantB of povcr by tbn Jvr to 
Die mo^cn tt ik ata^, « ^ mtai^ by 
i^di rad ganla were ^ven* iitdadfais also 
oatlit of fealty by various lanae, Ovb (captains) 
and other ofBcos. OJk^nm— a vide category, 
mrairing generally : iodulgence. It induded prop- 
er^ amngements, granting of pardons and boons, 
pnnnotions and rewards. Kotai — pre-asceosionl^ 
ceremony of pledging fealty to the four other Jevs 
and the Ho-Ghan, and the dfflarii^ of heiis in 
their Older. Also the submission of new names 
if the Jev was of a different family than a prede- 
cessor— this last an antiquated feudal custom — Ed. 



dozens more, Brewster gave his energy. 
And though he had counted each pie- 
dous passing hour, a strange patience 
had settled over him. He could aSord 
his duties l&ie now because time bad 
already run out on him, and he knew 
it. . . . 

When he returned to the Inner City, 
to the now empty Krennian wing, he 
came as heir-apparent, and with him 
all the trappings and fanfare of the 
rank he was to assume that day . . , 
and he was weaiy^ The day before he 
had a^ared time and time again on 
the Sinju while numerous commenta- 
tors explained to Jegga — and others on 
the Tonju gave the news to the Empire 
— how the Ho-Ghan had elevated the 
leader of the Krennian Fyavos to Jev, 
Lord of the Flaming Slone. It was a 
symbol of tmity between the Empire 
and the world of Kren which would 
soon be opened to enlist under the Ho- 
Gfaaa's baona. And, so tlw news went, 
the tqiportmiity for all this had been 
given the Ho-Ghan when Jev Thyle 
and both his heirs had perished in an 
accident, the details of which were not ' 
yet to be given out. 

The story was necessary, Tubal, Lu- 
nae of the Censorship, assured Brew- 
ster, to preserve balance throughout 
the Mmpixe. It was not y^ known 
whirt J«v AMnan would do, Tidial 
had pdnted tsat a^eiify, and tl» wim 
course was not to infariate him unneces- 
sarily — ^for already he had withdrawn 
and refused to answer the summons to 
the council meeting. Brewster agreed 
to everything, to each request at oh f run, 
exercising no initiative at Jcv-korman, 
listening to Vrita and Tubal and to 
Iga, Lanae representing the council. 
As he was patient, he was almost 
dodle ... 

Biit la wie tMng he had been ada-. 
mant— his sOUtude rtbea he returned 
to the Inner City. He dismissed his 
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servants and attendants, his Lanae and 
<fficers^-be scared knmr half a doaten 
of them by name — and he had come 

alone to the quarters he had lived in, 
to find in their peaceful desolation a 
few hours in which he could think, 
riiere liad been a forlorn hope in the 
back of his mind that he might find 
Abbott waiting there, but it had van- 
ished when he found the note. 

It was odd, that note. Undnfttedly 
the rooms and all the effects la tbm 
had been tiiorongUy seKdwd and by 
more than one interested party— yet 
here was this note. Brewster knew, of 
course, that it had not eluded detection 
because it had not been there to detect. 
It liad been placed in the cigarette per- 
haps minutes after Brewster arrived in 
the Krennian wing. 

Brewster had quickly walked through 
the uring. It was, aa he^ had otdeied, 
tmpiy, except that out on the central 
terrace, he found Vato, the Hig/lsdiatt 
y^uise life be bad saved, tbe green- 
skinned brute had often been found by 
Brewster, sitting thus, his great cloudy 
eyes scanning the horizon, his strong 
face relaxed and calm. He had become 
a fixture in the wing, a silent figure 
whose presence or absence was scarcely 
noticed by Brewster. He had looked 
at Brewster then and bowed obedienUy. 

A Fmi that Bnmter bad gone, as 
the note directed, to flie palace 
wing beyond the Ho-Ghan's garden^. 
Wearing his gray civilian tunic and 

sneaking out through a side door, once 
he dispersed the guard he found even 
there, he was able to lose himself in the 
thronged, bustling halls of the palace. 
But as it had not been difiicult to cast 
aade his am cdebrated identity for a 
little nA&i tibis game anonymity was 
a hindrance wbm be reached the site 
of the Imperial Ubraiy. liiie great mar- 
ble doors facing down an empfy 



lery lined with Argyres bore the legend 
Coru Es MihGHm on its massive bet> 
aCQOal w^- Brewster, instantly con- 

^l^mee because he was alone, had 
wandered to the door, but as he had 
come up to it the guards had planted 
themselves in front of him. Several 
officers had come running down the 
corridor. Until that moment Brewster 
had shown only desultory interest in 
tbe doors, but then, as tbe officers had 
Aouted at bim and been about to lay 
didr baudi on bim, he bad stuped 
beck, his face tbe lecture of so c^ a 
fury that it stopped them. And his 
voice, quiet and controlled, somehow 
more audible because of their shouting, 
had sounded deadly. 

"Ento 0 brut. 0 dej-Jev Tkyle."* 

When he started forward again, they 
melted out of his path. He had acted, 
as he bad planned, as i! these warriors 
were stable boys back borne, refusing 
flie owner ml^ to bis own pteam^. 
It was a part that came euily and 
naturally to him, and though he was 
now long past being able to feel the 
sting of the thought, there was still a 
vestigial bitterness to his easy success. 
He had entered the Coru, the library 
or repository of histories, searched the 
elaborate archives for the title, and 
tboii^ be had been able to translate 
Desearu es Jegga jon tee U ffistoiy 
of Jegga and Jev, be knew tbe Iniginge 
would prove too mndi for Um. So, 
finding Volume II, he had slipped it 
under his robe and gone out of the li- 
brary shortly after entering. Ostensibly 
he had gone in to liunible the guard; 
the point made, he had left. 

And then, back in his own quarters, 
the Introduction to guide him, he had 
read pages sixty through sixty-two. 

Now, the bidk of it translated, he 

*Dej-Jev— BtenUy, Jev-to-fae, or hdr-appar- 
ent (Wbat Brewster add wu: "Stuid addi, I 
Ud. I am Jevvto-lx TVIe.")— Ed. 
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re-read its most salient — from the point 

niarkfag hm and tee a sflD du^ve 
Word. Bat ftvasdew. . , , 
". . . Tkus.wHenjevhadreaae^ 

the age of thirty and one winters, 
he had led the armies of Lyrio to 
their final sytemal victory. Be- 
hind him lay ten and jour winters 
of campaigning, which had added 
to the young Empire not only the 
recalcitrant empire of Ermos and 
the kingdoms of Ania arid Darza 
and Phylades, but hundreds .of 
matter depsndencki. In honor, 
therefore, of the most nthkss and 
cruel soldier in the history of Jeg- 
ga, the Ho-Ghan Lyrio gave voice 
to the first of the later taws of 
Jevro: 

"From this day forward, saving 
only the Ho-Ghan, the mighty of 
the mighty shall be known as lev. 
The name Jev shaU become a title 
bestowed by the Bo-Ghan upon 
the War Lords of the Bii^e first 
created by the first /eo. So tot; 
01 the Empire shaU persist, so too 
shttU the name and title Jev . .'. 

". . . and iti the time of his fifty 
and sixth winter, great Jev, who 
for twenty winters had lived in 
Boron, the small moon of green 
Sren, hnew that within his life- 
Hme he woM not see the conquer- 
ing of tUs most beanUful of the 
timer worlds. The secret that had 
countless centuries before enabled 
the men of Jegga to penetrate the 
atmosphere of Kren, had gone with 
them. For twenty winters Jev had 
sent his warships, of such construc- 
tion and such another and yet 
another, to essay the journey, and 
he had seen all itM to fitme, 
Th»e was no way. There was no 
way. . . . 



". . . and so Jev wept, and his 
eyes were not dry so long as he 
gazed upon Kren, nor liotdd he 
leme Boron . It is written in the 
hand of Proh, who lived with Mm 
that last winter of his life, that 
Jev knew no peace, knowing the 
world of Kren to be beyond his 
grasp . . . 

". . . at length, ivcary and weak- 
ened by sorrow, and, so says Proh, 
often given to talking aloud when 
none were present to listen, lev 
wandered naied across the barren 
face of Boron to stand on its high- 
ermost peak. And there he stood 
for the time of a full revolving of 
Boron around Kren, and he would 
not sleep nor take food nor water, 
nor speak to any man, but he 
stood there and wept as he looked 
down at the green fields of Kren, 
And the revolving done, Jev per- 
mitted himself to die, but before 
he died he spoke for the last time. 

"'0 Kren, O Aaxia, thou most 
prized of all, thou hast been given 
to out-live Jev, but there will be 
a day when another Jev shall hold 
thy green throat until all who liv- 
est in thy quiet fields shall remem- 
ber to curse the time in which the 
dream of Jev came to nanght. . . .' 

". . . and wan that day none who 
spoke the tongue of Jegga or Es- 
tannar, or the tongues of any of 
the empires or kingdoms or de- 
pendencies that Jev had conquered, 
in none of these tongues was there 
to be found the word Aaxia. So 
writ Proh. But from that day on 
the word Aaxia came to mean most- 
pcized, the name by which Kren 
ma henceforth known, to keep im- 
perishable the dream of Jev and to 
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serve as rentMer that the ven- 
femee of lev vtoM me day be 
visited m Kren. . . 

tJAVING read and re-read these 
paragraphs. Brewster put away 
the Introduction and tlie Dcscoru — or 
meant to, when he looked up and saw 
Poio, the JPI^adhm, staadbg on the 
threshold t& ^ balcotqr, looldng foto 
the lar^ cenfanl chamber where Brew- 
ster had sat reading. 

It was the first time Brewster had 
ever seen Poro watching hnn, and the 
silent scrutiny brought an impercepti- 
ble, thoughtful frown to Brewster, 
where the reading of the Dcscoru had 
not changed his expression at all. He 
returned Poro's gaze, who stood there 
like a dmnb, {wttful dog waiting its 
master's call, and seemed ahout to 
SgeeSL to the Fhyladian when he saw 
ttie shadow of someone entering the 
chamber from the corridor. With a 
swift movement Brewster slid the 
heavy, gilded volume under the low 
couch. Poro, who had seen the action, 
now saw Akar coming in just as Brew- 
ster did, and he silently turned away 
and went back out on the balcony. 

Biewsta bad net seen Akar anee 
tiie morning alter Hate's and 
then but briefly, for Akar Unmefflat^ 
ai^inted to ranking lanae by Brew- 
ster, had had his own numerous duties. 
He advanced toward Brewster hesitant- 
ly, obviously acquainted with Brew- 
ster's order that none be allowed into 
the wing, and half expecting Brewster 
to order him out. 

Instead Brewster nodded pleasantly 
to him. 

"Greetings, great Jev, son of — " 
Brewster shook his head. "Never 
mind what I'm a son of," he said with 
a wry smile. "What's up?" 

Akar looked uncomfortable. "Every- 
thing is in readiness." 



"Fine," Brewster said. "I feel like a 
goddamned bride." His smile persist- 
ed. "Did you find my friends in time 
to get them here?" 

Akar was silent a moment. "I bring 
poor tidings," he said. 

Brewster said, "Look, jnst talk to me. 
Forget I'm a Jev. Yog to be 
quite a talker. What are. your p(K»r 
tidhtgs? Can't find 'em?'* 

"I have sent messengers everywhere, 
armed with the seal of the Ho-Ghan. 
There is no trace of them . . ." He 
hesitated. 

"Go on — what else did you want to 
say?" 

"I fear perhaps Jev Ahriman has 
taken than. He has not responded to 
the council or the Ho-Ghan and wfll 
not be piessit at tite «scraridD c^ 
mony." 

Brewster said quietly, "I know it's 
not Ahriman. The question is whether 
you honestly think so or know better. 
If I find out that you consciously lied 
to me, I won't be easy with you. Re- 
member that." 

Akar inclined his head, saluted, and 
turned to leave. Brewster said, "Oat 
more thing," and stopped Akai. "tliis 
iisonetbiBg I meant to aisk you before. 
You remember two cteys ago I showed 
you a batch of notes I'd gotten?" Akar 
nodded and Brewster said, "You asked 
me about the woman named Vrita men- 
tioned in one of those notes. I know 
that you knew who she was. What I 
want to know now is — did you tell 
Thyle anythmg about it?" 

"Yes." 

"k few boos ^ter the meeting." 
Akar's Uee was stony. "First I checked 
on it. I discovered that she had ex- 
ecuted every driver of the tyar that 
brought you to the lodge, and every 
servant or guard who knew." 

Brewster looked puzzled. "How 
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cotdd you find tliat out?" 

Akar's discomfort grew visibly. Fi- 
nally he said, "I had a guard of my 
own to watch her." His coppery skin 

Srewster made » low anmd ia Us 
throat. He frowned and asked softty, 

"Then you too?" 

"It was before she met you. I knew 
1 meant nothing to her." 

"You didn't tell Thyle because you 
were jealous of me?" 

"Thyle was my Jev. It was my duty 
to teU him." 

fcesently Brewster nodded. "I ad- 
mire your loyally," he said and nodded 
again, signifying Akar was free to go. 
When Akar left, Brewster went out on 
the balcony and stood beside Poro, 
watching the battalions of Argyres as- 
sembling below. A fever was running 
through the Inner City but Brewster 
was calm and thoughtful. . . , 

* * * 

' 'T'HE ceremony of the ascension had 
the extravagance and the almost 
intderable slowness of a dream, and 
Brewster went through it lil^e a dream- 
er. He scarcely saw the vast banks of 
people or heard their voices. There 
was color before his eyes and sound 
in his ears, and here and there would 
be a face he knew, a uniform he re- 
membered, but nothing more. The 
sij^t of the Ho-Ghan, veiled as was his 
prerogative, hardly stirred hia in liis. 
lethamr. He stood alone befocs tbe 
Ho-Gran and the three Jevs and went 
through the ritual with the amber stone, 
his fingers aflame and the flames not 
burning the red robe he accepted from 
Jev Eblis, and he repeated the words 
he had learned by rote. When the pa- 
rades had stopped and the music died 
away and the last ceremonial finished 
he went, flanked by great columns and 



warriors and Argyres, to the tower of 

the Jevs. 

There he sat at the pentagonal table 
with Nastrond and Eblis and Azevedo 
and kept the word he had given to 
Lanae Iga at kotai. Seated and stand- 
ing tyr the sccae tU anwnd the |^t 
taUe wsre the scientists of Jegga, widt- 
ing for Brewster to speak. 

Then Brewster spoke, and began to 
explain the Earth science of making 
metal. His words fell in an awesome 
hush and he did not pause until he had 
spoken for more than two hours. Then 
the scientists and ministers spoke and 
he answered their questions, correcting 
diagrams, elaborating, explaining. The 
great Smju smeit Uiat haid be«i set 
ia the bowl trav^ the length and 
breadth of Jegga, bruiging the mines 
and smelters and roads of the vast sys- 
tem already built into dose view, aai 
here Brewster woidd comment, here 
suggest something. 

It was as Joe Abbott had said — every- 
thmg was ready. But now the hiUs 
and the Katdandan ooals and the Fm- 
gui ted. moimtaiiis «hidi Abbott had 
searched vainly with the Sbija, all these 
and more came into sharp, distinct 
focus. 

It was dark when the council ad- 
journed, and Brewster returned to the 
Krennian wing. He sank down to an 
exhausted slumber from which he kept 
awaking to stare bleakly at shadows. 
Late that night he began to wander 
through the qiuet tlbmttm, feeUng the 
presence of guards everywhere though 
the chambers were empty. In the cen- 
tral chamber he found Poro sittbg 
awake, and only then was he able to 
return to his uneasy bed and find sleq>. 

* * * 

On the second day after he had be- 
come Jev, sixteen days after the coming 
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of the Earthmen to Jegga, Brewster 
knew he was losing controi of himself. 
It was a new sensation to him. He 
felt the remnants at liis patience dip* 
ping away, and bis newly found calin- 
ness with it. The cold fever that had 
run through him the night Thyle had 
died now returned and he could not 
fight it off. He was waiting for some- 
thing, and when it did not come he 
knew he would have to go out and meet 
it, to force it to come. 

What slight comfort he could gather 
from his mental state was the fact that 
he was still aware of wbat was hai^en* 
ingtohim. He oedid piraetve 
ance and hasten the end by losing him- 
self in work, and there was work to be 
done. 

So on this second day, he left Ho- 
Tonda for an extended tour of Jegga to 
supervise the beginning of operations 
in the great netwcurk of mines and 
hearths which his knowledge had made 
it possible to fuaetiin. As a Jev he 
ooold oat travd tltoob, hat he muMed 
Viita bm h& entourage at the {nice 
of a Al^bcmi refusal. His action, and 
(be actions which had preceded it at the 
ascension, were inexplicable, and he 
could not have afforded it had he not 
sensed the immediacy of the end. But 
it had been dangerous. 

OHE had come to him in the Krennian 
quarter the night before. It was 
ihm Bat meeting m three days. Sbe 
had loolud at Brewster as he stood 

before her, troubled and faintly aloof, 
wearing the red robe as if he had been 
born to it, and she had spoken her 
mind. 

"You have not seen me. You have 
not called me." 

"It would have been violating the 
tradition. You are a widow." 

"Was I not a widow three days ago?" 

"I was not a Jev." 



She had hesitated, then: "What of 
Ahriman and the Eye?" 

"I am Thyle. It is enou^ for me 
mm. I must not ftnget that I bis a 
krenidan— it would mortify your peo- 
ple if I were to claim the seat of Ahri- 
man." 

"But what will you do with the 
Anzus eye?" 

"Nothing, now. The decision can 
wait." 

"The secret of Ahriman's death will 
not keep much longer." 
"I know." 

She had studied his hiscrutalde face 
and found nothing and then she had 

said, "You will not mortify those whom 
it is your privilege to mortify, yet you 
hurt mc, who bestowed the privilege on 
you. . What has changed between US? 
Do you love me no longer?" 

He had taken her in his arms then, 
and kissed her. "Leave me now," he 
had said. "Don't come again until I 
send for you. I'm going away tomor- 
row. Whm I letum there will be time 
to talk. But not now, not tonij^. 
Try to understand," 

When she had left, he wasn't sure 
whether he had acted wisely. There 
had been danger in both the courses 
open to him. Four days before he would 
have chosen the other, but that night 
she had revived the memory of the 
words she had spokm to him, and fl^>t> 
mg it he had taken the (taee. It 
hard]^ nutttesed, he ^flogM, that he 
had perliaps tipped the scales even 
further against himself. It was getting 
too late now to do much about it. 

The next morning he had left for 
Pingui. From there he had gone to 
Kardandan, and then to the great 
blooming mills of Zorka, and then to the 
Totamangu mountains. There in the 
great opm imA fumaees he had 
touched his aniber stone and set the 
intelligence of Thyle's flame to its task. 
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And seeing it do its work, he knew thai 
he had given Jegga and this, its own 
fire, the spark that would spread to an 
industry greater hf fax than any m 
EaiO. He had loidEed wt upon tte 
sea of faces of Inndmerabfe troriouen 
drawn from the universe in all their 
variety, and it had been too great a 
thought for him to keep the end in 
mind. 

So he traveled for five days, the 
center of great parties and feasts and 
celebrations, and surrounded as he was 
by his Lanae and ministers, and the 
numerous officials of every neighboring 
pnndnGe and city, be knew a gjreater 
kmiSDess tka em beftoe. And all 
this time he was waiting, knowing it 
would come . . . and yet beginning to 
wonder. 

For in his mind he had built a struc- 
ture of bits of information, of vague 
perceptions and ideas, and in more than 
one sense it might prove to be a house 
of cards. He was the same Sure 
Brewster, gambling for stakes beyond 
his Gon^diension, but forced to 
gamUe: now. He was waiting to draw 
his cards. ■ ■ ■ 

* * * 

TT CAME in Ramusio on the fifth 
day, exactly three weeks after he 
had first landed in Jegga. He had al- 
most been certain of it there, if any- 
where, and he had given it every 

Ramudo was four fhoosand onum 

from Ho-Tonda. It ranked perhaps 
twentieth in size among the cities of 
Jegga, but it was a sprawling giant of 
commerce. It was the liemispheric 
junction of four canals and its space- 
port ranked with Kael, and through it 
flowed much of interplanetary culture. 
Yet it was a wild and vi(dent place. In 
its ancient streets the many-hued vor 



lives of the universe outnumbered 
those of Jegga, and its gay life was 
conducted in a hundred variant dialeets 
of the Jeggian tongue. It suspended 
Uaay of the planetary laws of Jegga 
and substituted its own or none at all. 
From morning until night its skies were 
dotted with arriving craft, its canals 
clotted in perpetual traffic. 

When Brewster first asked lo go to 
Ramusio, Akar and his Lanae advised 
against it. Brewster listened and re- 
peated bis order and the matter was 
closed until they arrived in Ramusio. 
There Brewster decreed two holidays 
for the atBqr of warriors that had ac- 
compnded Urn, and thus (^lened the 
door. 

It was during the feast given in his 
honor by the Vice-Regio of the prov- 
ince that the staffs were raiq)ed and a 
voice called: 

"The Fyavo Abbott." 
There, across the noisy, crowded ball, 
stood Joe Abbott. He was dressed in a 
blue dvOian tunic, with nothing to dis- 
&lguisb him from an Estannar except 
the jagged emerald that hung from a 
cord around his neck. He gazed around 
the hall until his eyes lit on Brewster, 
then he smiled and came forward. 

Akar had instantly gollcn up beside 
Brewster and ordered une of the ad- 
joining chairs vacated, bul Brewster 
had risen a moment later and quietly 
ordered Akar to see that the feast con- 
tinued until his return. He met Abbott 
halfway across the hall and Abbott 
bowed and tOudied his hand to his 
forehead before he shook Brewster's 
proffered hand. 

Abbott said, "0 brui ro, Jev Thyle," 
smiling faintly. 

Brewster half-laughed. "Come out- 
side," he said. 

He led Abbott to a roof terrace and 
mptitHied to a lAoae to clear the {dace. 
Silently he took out a pack o'f cigarettes 
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and saw the way Abbott regarded them 
and offered him one. He lit both cigar- 
ettes and watched Abbott inhale and 
ejthale gratefully. The night air was 
Still. 

"You look as if you hadn't had one 
is a long while," Swirat«c said. "I'd 
liave flMNight thtae cartons vonld last 
longisr than a week." He grinned and 
add^ Softiy, "Unless you found six 
other guys who wanted a smoke pretty 
bad?" He tried to meet Abbott's eyes 
in the gloom. 

Abbott looked at him and said, 
"You've done all right, Nick," in an 
onotionless voice. "I don't suppose 
you can go much higher, huh?" 

Brewster glanced at bim sharply and 
said, "Warn them off, Joe. It's no good 
here. This whole area is han^ 
guarded. Let me arrange k yAoi 
there's a chance." 

Slowly Abbott shook his head. 
"You're good, Nick, you're good. But 
this is different. Not even a smart 
cookie like you can break out of what's 
already been arranged." His face 
twisted into a hard smile. "But you 
knew we'd come for you, didn't you? 
Tloa saw bow things were beginning to 
sbqw a Uttle dtttecently thwi^" 
Be piu&ed Brewster's baads away 
angrily. "Not me," he said. "I'm not 
the boy. I couldn't hope to get through 
to you if I were armed. So I'm doing 
the next best thing — I'm the finger 
man, to make sure you're not confused 
with your adopted Jeggite brothers." 

"You fool!" Brewster snapped in 
«ERSpi»ation. "You haven't a chancel 
I've been expecting sometliing like 
this-" 

pjE btoke off as Akar came hurrying 
out on the terrace, his face grim 
and purposeful. Two Lanae stood be- 
side him and behind them were long 
coltmms of warriors who fanned out all 



along the terrace, at the ready. Others 
came up bearing a wandho screen.* 
Akar saluted. 

"Your pardon, great Jev. Lanae 
Tuew declares the Fyavo Abbott to be 
carrying something with the substance 
o{ Estaanai on it. Tbsteioie, with your 
permission, the wandho is ready." 

A slow IwlefDl grin spread across 
Brewster's face. He turned to Abbott 
and said, "You see? Maybe you don't 
know what a wandho is?" He studied 
Abbott's tight lips and sighed. "I see 
you do, so you'd better hand over yibat- 
ever it is." 

"No," Abbott said. "Turn on your 
screen." 

One of tlie Lanae barked an order, 
but Akar r^ed a hand and stopped the 
warriors who were adjusting the screen, 
A crafty look shone on Akar's intelli- 
gent face. He held a little green tube 
in his hand as he advanced to Abbott. 
"No," he said, "I will take it upon my- 
self to search the Fyavo." 

At that instant, as Abbott turned 
about and made a dash for the rail, 
Brewster quickly stepped forward and 
broue^t his fist dowa in a (ladling Uow 
on the back of Abbott's neck. Abbott 
went sprawling over and fell against the 
rail. Two or three steps more and he 
would have hurled himself to the street 
hundreds of feet below. Brewster's 
hands were unsteady as he kneeled and 
searched the unresisting form. The 
blow he had given Abbott, because he 
had been prepared to give it, had 
knocked Abbott senseless. Now be 
stood vp again, holding in bis hand a 
small tiibe-like pink cylinder. 

Akar accepted the cylinder and 
turned it over in his hands and nodded. 
"It is as we hardly dared hc^. Ttds 
is an Estaanari^g^ flai». TbemiiA- 



* Wandho screen— a chemical detector used 
with high frequency light waves, capable of ex- 
ploding hidden weapou, etc. — Ed. 
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ho would have detonated it instantly — " 
he looked meaningfully at Brewster, 
" — and killed your friend the Fyavo." 

"And the effect of a sharp faU?" 

"The same. It Ims a delicate mecfaa- 
idsm tor so ptmecM a flate. I have 
leen these in ittids On B(»oil.^' He 
paused. "There is but one answer — the 
Estannars are positbn for an attack 
on your life." 

Brewster nodded soberly. "You've 
been ready all this while?" 

".\t a moment's notice, mighty Jev. 
No onslaught, however desperate, could 
succeed against US, but now with the 
starting signal In 001: hands, my cap- 
taus will look forward to another Cbai- 
chan."* 

Brewster looked down at the uncon- 
scious form at bis feet with a look of 
contempt and pity. "Send him back to 
Ho-Tonda and keep him under guard in 
the Krennian quarter. See that no 
harm comes to him— I have my own 
plans for him." 

"And you, trngjatf Jev? You must 
not—" 

Brewster stopped him with a hard 
smile. "You would have the one you 
call mighty Jev run for safety, Akar? 
No. I am a great admirer of the Jeg- 
gian techniques. I will be with you." 

, * * * 

JSJO OUTWARD sign of change was 
allowed. The feast ooatiiiued and 
the wine flowed. Many of the Lanae 

remained and halt the warrior guard, 
but Brewster and Akar left immediately 
in a tyar that landed on the terrace and 
took off again in the darkness. From 
the vice-Regio's palace they proceeded 

* Ch.irchan — the scene of a trrt'at massacre of 
Estannars who were caught with a huge fleet and 
no fuel for its ships after tlie JeggiADS ambushed 
a convoy of fucUers. The one-sided battle of 
Charchan, and its effects on Estannar morale, 
ended one of the great modem lefaellions — Ed. 



through guarded, nighlbound skies to 
the military spaceport several onum 
from Ramusio. Here waiting launches 
shot them skyward to warships that lay 
at space-anchor high over the city, their 
ded^ bodies diwk and their mnttoing 
rocket-tubes sliielded. ' 

Brewster recognized the warship m 
which he found himself as the one which 
Akar had previously commanded. Noth- 
ing in it had changed, and its new com- 
mander proudly led Akar and Brewster 
to the oval control room in the ship's 
bow. 

The plans, as Akar had said, had al- 
ready been prepared, but now every 
wai^p had time to build its lodKft- 
power before allowing its blasts to be 

seen. Since none of the military sta- 
tions or lightships had reported more 
than isolated vessels anywhere within 
range of the signal flare, tlie Estannar 
plan was clear. They could not have 
hoped to storm the tower of the vice- 
Regio's palace with foot troops; thus 
H s.csrtain^ tiat they had filled 
the dark skies evtt Samo^ wifli armed 
tyars, waitii^ to descend on the 1mm, 
overwhehn it, and flee before any power 
could be brought to bear against their 
scattering number. It was to be no more 
than a large raid, the only attack — as 
Akar explained with contempt — which 
the Estannars were capable of planning. 

"Suppose it had been launched as 
planned?" Brewster asked. "How would 
you have met it, mth oidy a few mo- 
ments' notice?" 

Akar smiled as his hands etpec&y 
played with the code keys on the con- 
trol board. "A few moments' notice 
would have been more than we needed. 
You were in no ordinary tower, my 
lord. At the first sign of alarm the en- 
tire hall would have descended two hun- 
dred feet, and the tower itself filled with 
warriors. But now our warriors have 
beoi warned to keep out of the tower 
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— we mean to sweep clean." 

Akar spoke into the little plione be- 
side him. Answers kept crackling back, 
and the control board danced with 
lights. Painstakingly, Akar repeated 
the changes in orders, apologizing to 
Brewster for speaking is Jl^^an, 
dwugb Brewster understood almost 
everything; the military language was 
m sort of simplified Jeggian, condensing 
even detailed and complex orders to a 
few words. 

Half an hour after they had left the 
vice-Regio's palace, everything was 
ready. There was no tenseness visible 
on Akar's darkly smiling face as he be- 
gan the action. He switched on the 
Sinja and under his nimble fingers the 
screen searched Ramusio for the palace, 
then held it. He pressed a button. Five 
seconds later a pale red streak shot into 
the black heavens from the tower. High 
above it the streak blossomed until the 
sky seemed to be overcast with a thin 
film of blood. 

Suddenly the streets leading to the 
palace were cut across with hundreds of 
slender green beams. Other beams met 
il)m, iaWag back under thetnlgiQal w- 
ilmgfA. Then, |ust as the red glow iii 
ttn dgr Game its brightest maamA 
aai b^an to die away, hundreds of 
tyars were revealed in its light, swoop- 
ing down on the palace. For a moment 
Akar put on the speakers attached to 
the Sinju, and the whirring thunder of 
tyars and the shrieks of the city tilled 
the control room. When Akar turned 
off the sound, he touched a glowing but- 
ton at SngHttps and its lig^t went 
out 

The warship quivered and came to 
life with a great roar. Suddenly the 
miniature city in the Sinju was flying 
off the edges of the darkly lit screen and 
the palace kept growing. Akar's hands 
rested on the control board gently, 
watcliing the Sinju intently. The at- 



tacking tyars had landed on the tower 
by the hundreds, and others buzzed in 
the air all around it like swarms of mad- 
dened gnats. But there seemed to be 
little fighting there, for hardly a streak 
of green was to be seen. And then 
several of the tyars began taking off. 
"They've seen us coming," Akar said. 

AT THAT moment three warShips 

flashed across the screen and from 
their bows great forked tongues of blue- 
green lightning lashed out to hit the 
tower. Instants after they were gone, 
when the luminous afterlight of their 
bolts had died away, Brewster saw the 
enormous holes the bolts had punched 
into the tower. He caught but a glimpse 
of the tyars as they spilled into the 
streetSj smashed to bits, and fim thice 
more sfa^ and three more again divied 
in 'for the attack, and the rhythm of 
their attack made the Sinju, at so close 
a range, too brilliant to be of any more 
use. 

But the Sinju flashed upward and 
great searchlights on the ground below 
probed white fingers to catch the re- 
maJaiBg tyvts as tb^ ^aOrnxd. l&- 
itcOy under the mabi de^ of Akar^ 
liap, Nastrond guns sent ft 'sbattera^ 
br(»dside into the air ^tecfly ahead. 
Looking up quickly tbrou^ the glass- 
ite ports, Brewster saw the Sinju's 
scene come alive. 

Akar's ship was in the fiftli group of 
three, coming in last to crush whatever 
ts ars had escaped. It swung through 
the sky, its arc caught in the lights be- 
low, and cripgpledt Uazing tyars were 
swept off its sleek bow and ^es as it 
knifed into the area around the palace 
and was gone, its wake a wide swath of 
destruction. 

Now Brewster took the Sinju and 
manipulated it to hold the scene they 
had left behind. The upper tower was 
a ruin in which nothing stirred. Its 
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crumbling upper walls were falling 
down into streets alive with flashing 
lights and red-orange pyres. The air 
over the entire area was empty, and 
only fiery particles discharged from the 
warships' rocket tubes were to be seen, 
drifting slowly down. Brewster sat gaz- 
ing into the Sinju, lost in thought, hard- 

lusaring Akai's vcdce. 

"Action conduded, my lord. What 
are your orders?" 

Brewster shook his head. . . . 

And so the thing for which Brewster 
had waited liad come and gone and the 
opportunity with it. But it was not yet 
over, for the next day brought startling 
news. 

CHAPTER VII 

A BBOTT had escaped! 

Brewster sat there and heard 
Akar speak, and he shook the weariness 
from his sleep-numbed brain. The blow 
crushed him. 

"How did it happen? ' he murmured. 
"Tell me everything." 

"According to your directive, the Fy- 
ftVD was sent last night to Ho-Tonda. 
Be arrived there shortly before dawn 
and was confined to the Eramiaa wing 
under house arrest. Two hours ago tihe 
Argyre watch changed and it was dis- 
covered that the entire guard of picked 
warriors had been slain and the Fyavo 
gone." 

Brewster swung his legs to the edge 
of the bed and reached for the robe he 
had hurriedly taken off when Akar 
knocked for adrntttance. Heteokedin- 
credulous. "How was it done?" . 

"Three of the guards had been hurled 
over parapets and the other five stran- 
gled. The officers are at a loss to under- 
stand it, but they believe it was the 
work of a band of Konos searching for 
you under some {nevlous, out-dated in- 
struction." 



"Konos," Brewster repeated thought- 
fully. He got up and walked about the 
little room and noticed he had not 
wrinkled the bed sheets stifficiently, and 
he looked to see whether Akar too had 
noticed it, and to take his attention, he 
asked quickly, "But how could they 
get into the Inner City, let alone the 
palace?" 

"For the past two days there ba'W 
been mass attacks," Akar said grhnljr.- 
"Last night, shortly before the atta(^ 
here in Ramusio began, Konos de- 
scended on Ulatai and completely de- 
molished the new forges. It was obvi- 
ously an attempt to draw our forces to 
that area. It failed, if only because we 
knew they were already set to attack 
here, but the destruction at Ulatai was 
tpteat." 

Brewster was Silent and thoughtftd. 

Akar said, "I bring you a message^ 
therefore, from the council. It mettUb 
morning, and has decided, with your 
concurrence, to undertake drastic ac 
tion. The Jev Eblis moves to arrest 
every Estannar in Greater Ho-Tonda." 

Brewster cocked his brows. "Every 
~ Estannar? How many?" 

"Perhaps seventy thousand." 

Itresently Brewsto' nodded. "Send 
my concurrence," he said, and as aa 
afterthought: ".Arrange everything foe 
my departure to Ho-Tonda at once. Apf 
point Lanae Tuew to take charge to 
your absence." i< 

"My absence, my lord?" 

"Yes. You won't be going with us. 
I have a special errand for you — an er- 
rand I trust to no one else. ■ Come back 
quickly." 

When Akar vm m Btewster hur>' 
riedly dressed, put^g on the red robe 
he had worn for days. From under a 
cushion of a sofa he removed his bol- 
stered automatics and buckled them 
under Iiis robe. Then, waiting for Akai, 
he iDcgan to pace the room. 
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In Ramusio, as everywhere else he 
had gone, he had chosen a tiny room in 
a military establishment as his own 
temporary quarters. His excuse had 
been wsmaeni, hotsemasiglf indicative 
of a {en «S sttsi^ by Eoiios. ButtUs 
waaU net liave explained why he had 
ritting up in a chair or a sofa, 
staging at every sound though he was 
Simounded by a corps of warriors. Now, 
on the sixth day of a vigil that might 
have erupted into violence at any time, 
he was exhausted. Every nerve-end was 
raw, his chedis sunken, his eyes hag- 
gard and red-rimmed. The Konos at 
Tflat^ M nnndttiogly ]«pgtto«cl th 
Ii{e-e:Q)ectancy, bat it could not go on. 
In Ho-Tonda the last links would be 
In'oken today. He had to act immedi- 
ately, to hope — ^as he now saw there had 
been good reason to hope, that he was 
nght. But most of all he had to act 
vfaSe he still retained some sbted of 
sanity. . . . 

^I/HEN Akar returned, Brewster 
' said, '"Ncwypu and! wSIg? atone 
(0 file vice-Re^o, y/bete — " He dook 
Us Iwad, seemingly changing his mind. 
It had to be done carefully. "Take a 
tyar and come with me," he said. "I 
am sending you on a secret erraad to 
Vrita." 

Studying .^kar's face he had seen 
nothing. They left the Argyre fort and 
took an armored tyar, which Akar 
drove. It started toward the sunlit 
s^res of Ramusio, but halfway there 
Brewster seemed to come out of bb 
reverie and told Akar to put the tyar 
down. They were then over an arid, 
deserted area between two canals, and 
when Akar confusedly asked Brewster 
whether he meant directly below, 
Brewster nodded. He had maintained 
his attitude of absent-minded musing. 

Slowly the tyar settled to the ground, 
and as it touched, Brewster got out and 



was followed by Akar. Saying nothing, 
Brewster started walking toward the 
edge of the nearer canal. The morn- 
ing had lost its early chill and the sun 
was wnefjpng golden from its red Dusti- 
ness. Boe a^ there Urds wheded in 
a cloudless, wbite-bloe sl^ timt was 
otherwise empty. Awatmbieezeswiqpt 
over the sandy lowlands, comldng the 
vivid green weed-brush that lined the 
canal banks. 

Here, on the edge of the canal, 
Brewster stood and looked down into 
the still waters, his reflccUon redder 
than the water and that of Akar beside 
him a bla<& and clearly defined figure. 

"It grows late, my lord," iUcar said 
quietly. 

Brewster nodded. "There is a sirring 
among us on Earth," he said, which is 
phrased: 'It's later than you think.' It 
is meant to reflect how time passes 
mortals more quickly than they 
know ..." After a moment he went 
on. "It's very late now, Akar. This 
is my errand." 

Bis hands fumUed at the jewel-en- 
crusted ori&amme on ^lobe, and from 
the center jewel be tec^ tat an clbjeii 
that gleamed against tbe anto stone 
next to which it had lain. He beld his 
hand to Akar and revealed the thin 
blue-black disc of the Anzus eye. 

Akar's face grew ti^t and he looked 
at Brewster. 

"Take 1^ to Vrita," Brewster said. 
"Wait for—" 

"But Viftaisin Ho^Tonda." 

Brewster' nodded and fini^ied soft- 
ly, "Wait for her," and he t^ped his 
palm over so that the gleaming disc 
slipped from his hand and fell to the 
sandy earth between them. 

Akar did not seem to have heard 
Brewster then. His eyes had focussed 
on the disc and followed its fall. Now 
he kneeled to pick it up, and only then 
did he seem to understand wbut Brews- 
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ter had said. Bent half over, his hand 
«Etended, he looked up to Brewster and 
the first dim fli^ei of alam lit his eyes. 
ISs foce was no more fhaa three feet 

away from Brewster's, and for an infi- 
nite moment the two stared at each 
other and understood each other's 
thoughts. 

And then as Akar started to draw 
away slowly, very slowly, as if what 
he saw had robbed him of the power 
to aiet, lie tried to speak but no sound 
cairae team him. For as Akar had bent 
nmc, Biewstet had leac^ imder bis 
robe and triOdrawn one of llis auto- 
matics. Its deadly snout was inches 
from Akar's temple. Now it moved 
down, and the hand that held it grew 
tight and the gun roared. 

Akar fell as if he had been bludg- 
eoned. Hunched over he took the blow 
and dropped on his side, then rolled 
over and lay on his side, his head near 
tlie water, his still moving legs higher 
q> tbe bank. Bbtcker than his tunic, 
bri^r than the jewtib of Us oA- 
flamme, a wet stain spread quickfy from 
the gaping hole in his belly. He was 
still alive, his eyes open and watching 
Brewster put the gun away. 

Brewster stood over him. "Time ran 
out on you first," he s^, Us voice cold 
and sardonic. 

TTE touched a hand to the still open 
jeml ea Us chest and let a finger 
brush the amber stone within. A tiny 
flame, almost Invisibte hi the to^t sun- 
light, danced oahb finger^. 

"I prefer my own toys," Brewster 
■s.-iiil, "but if you lend someone one of 
yours, he may find a use for it." 

He leaned over a little and pointed 
his fiery finger to the deep wound. The 
breeze caught the flame and it leaped 
over the intervening space and settled 
in the bhKxIy Mlow, and there it found 
a newVl^rand began to spread. Brews- 



ter took away the slender green tube 
fastened to a belt around Akar's middle 
wd stood up. 

For momaitsloiigft, almost UBtQ file t 
consuming fire had reached i^fts, f 
Akar kept staring at Brewster. Inhere < 
was no emotion in them but surprise. ' 

When it was over, nothing remtdned 
and where his body had lain there were ' 
glazed, almost molten sand-grains and 
a tall figure's depressed outline . . . 
and the jewel of Akar's oriflamme. 
Brewster picked it up and opened it. 
Akai's jewel was smaller than the one 
Brewster wore but the amber stone . 
wilUn Akar's filled the jewel &m- > 
plefely, and thus was actually larga ' 
than Brewster's. 

Then he picked up the blue-black disc -. 
from where it had lain all this time. 
He turned it over in his hands a mo- 
ment and then carelessly pitched it into ' 
the waters of the canal. The jewel he 
placed in a sewn pocket in his robe. 

Without a backward glance he 
walked quickly back to the tyar. 

'J'HE journey from Ramu^ to Ho- • 

Tonda had taken six hours, and in 
that time, for the first time in days, he 
had slept with his clothes off. When ' 
Lanae Tuew, the dour-faced middle- ■ 
aged Jeggite in command of the trans- 
Jegga tyar, came in to wake Brewster, 
Brewster's first request was whether 
Akar had reported via Borju. 

He seemed faintly distressed when 
Tuew rqdied mipl&v^, and seacdiing 
TueWs fitce he felt better. So far he 
was in the clear. He had wsndned 
how far Akar had gone to protect Us •' 
absence, and there had been uncomfort- • 
able moments when he had returned ' 
alone after purportedly having sent 
Akar on his mission. But no questions 
had risen and now he was playing to 
head them off. 

"The air lanes around Ho-Tonda," ' 
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Tuew informed bim, "have been 
blocked by the military. Jev Azevedo 
sends his compliments and suggests a 
primary landing without the dly." 

"Of course," Brewster said. He 
washed and shaved while the vessel 
and its powerful escort landed at an 
Argyre field north of Ho-Tonda. Dis- 
embarking, he was met by Iga, the 
council representative, and taken to the 
field house where the port officers were 
gathered around a Sinju, watching the 
c^rations Iga ezpldned. 

Jev Ebtis had struck <fB3^kif. Ar- 
mored tyars held control of the lower 
air and a fleet of warships cruised 
watchfully high above them. On the 
ground Argyres had combined with 
picked shock divisions of the three Jevs, 
in anticipation of a struggle which had 
not yet materialized. Indeed, the mass 
arrests were proceeding with singular 
lack ot a^tm dffieid^, and on tbe 
Sinjn Brewsta: watched oa» mtH teg- 
raent of the great undertaking. 

A flying division had arrived to block 
off a freight canal. With the air lanes 
and roads closed, thousands had tried 
to escape along the canals. The sunlit 
red waters were dogged with vessels of 
every description, with rafts and even 
with swimmers. The troops hovered 
over the canal, stemming the horde. 
Again and aj^ th^ would go in pur- 
sidt of someone whohadbroken through 
their cordon, diving down to within a 
few feet of the water to point out a 
swimmer to one of their patrol boats. 

Two things Brewster noticed: that 
many of the fleeing people did not seem 
to be Estannars; and that no violence 
was being used. Wherever he saw 
them, the troops were merely herding 
pecqde into the never-ending line of 
blade ^'vaag akagttie canaL ft was 
obvioitt Oat ^ were tmder oidHs to 
tate live piiaaneM. 
JPresen^ lanae Tuew came in aod 



nmonaoed that an anr lane had been 
denedtothebnerCity. When Brew- 
ster went out to tiw waiting lyar, it 
seemed to Urn that be . conld liear the 
massed voices of Ho-Tonda rising high 
m flie atr. But he could see little of 
what was going on below because his 
ship was surrounded by so heavy an 
escort. Landing to enter the Inner 
City, there was a new delay. 

Few of the escorting vessels were al- 
lowed thlDii^ Enonnous numbers of 
wsnbra swarmed Oe City's defenses, 
and v^kt die b an d so m e, decwative 
mounted warrlon be bad seoi fliere so 
many times, these were hardened men, 
some grimy, with the smell of battle 
about them. Carefully they scrutinized 
each tyar though they held high officers. 
Brewster himself received a formal and 
impressive salute, both there and at the 
other walls, for the palace as well as the 
Imier tMmed with warriors, many 
of Aeaiu i^fonns Brewster had never 
$6ttl b^dro^ 

' (tece at die iNdace, Brewster reptdred 

to the Krennian wing, and there, sur- 
rounded by his staff officers he put 
through calls for Akar in Toctai and 
Kael and Cassia. Waiting for an an- 
swer he knew would never come, he 
paced the central chamber worriedly. 
The messengers returned to confess 
iaihiie and at len;^ seemtet^ after 
an inner debate, Brewster cdled Xanae 
Catu, his diief of personal ggaid. 

The concern on Brewster's face was 
far from sham now. He was about to 
test the first of his theories. Of all the 
ways it might possibly collapse, one of 
the most dangerou.s lay in too complete 
a success; if he was completely right, 
this first test was extremely perilous. 

He said, "There was a Fhyladian 
na^iedBpio. IWs morning he was ar- 
nsted. Btfagliia to xoe," 

have heard of no sucb arrest, my 
had." 
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"Then find someone yibo hasl" 

Brewster snapped. 

/^ATU retreated and left, and Brew- 
ster went to the room he had occu- 
pied and replenished his supply of ciga- 
iiettes. He had no hope of finding one 
of the ubiquitous notes and he found 
otaie, and he went out on the balcony 
of oie central room where he stood and 
{Smoked. Inside, his officers, perhaps 
twenty of them, had ordered wine and 
were watching the Sinju's survey of 
the city with calm, deliberate com- 
ments, but Brewster could feel their 
eyes on him. 

When Catu returned, bringing the 
Lanae and two captains of the palace 
guard, Brewster stepped in at the 
threshold of ttie balcony, and with the 
loudness of his voice kept the trio at a 
distance, stopping them in their tracks 
as they approached. Through his mind 
kept running the words he had spoken 
to the dying Akar — "if you lend some- 
one one o] your toys, he may find a use 
jor it" — and he knew it was a tbne for 
boldness. 

"I dsm't want to hear your excusesl" 
he called angrily. "Bring the prisoner 
Poro to mel" 

There was an instant of silence, and 
in that instant the thoughts raced madly 
through his brain: what if they should 
answer that Poro was dead? . . . would 
Akar not have told him so? . . . but 
it .Akar had arrested Poro he would not 
have had him killed ... it all de- 
pended on whether Poro had been ar- 
rested . . . and hgc inesnsU^ said 
thathehad . . . lo^? . . . tnrtltwas 
no more than a house of cards . . . 
And so over and over he Uioa^t it 
through in that instant. 

When the officers saluted and left 
without a word, he knew he had won 
the first round. The house of cards was 
still standing, but for how long? 



He stood thne waiting, watching the 

fleeting scenes on the Sinju across the 
room, while his ears were filled with 
the distant sounds of the beleaguered 
city. Presently the officers returned, 
and manacled to a heavy weight he car- 
ried was Poro, surrounded by Aqgnes, 
Brewster looked at the Fhyladian?s diOi 
face and then walked to Um. 

He sdd to the tauae of the guard, 
"What instructions did . Lanae Akar 
send you this morning concerning treat- 
ment of this Phyladian?" 

"This morning?" The Lanae was 
puzzled. "None, my lord." 

"You are Lanae of the guard?" 

"Yes, my lord." , 

"Then you lie!" Brewster sa^qiped. 
"Free the Hiyladian." 

"But lie— » 

"SDencel" Brewster said curtly. 

"Free him." 

The Lanae mumbled the order fear- 
fully, and the guards assumed a new, 
tense watchfulness as the green-skinned 
giant was unmannacled. Poro gently 
laid the heavy wd{^ down and stood 
quietly. 

"Order the guard dianged and all 
1^0 were in the palace on duty for the 
past night and day we to i^iort to La- 
nae Tuew presenfly." 

Again the Lanae gave the order, and 
the guard filed out. 

Brewster said to Catu, who stood 
close by, "Summon a picked patrol of 
my best warriors. This Lanae and all 
his officos are to be put under arrest 
and—" 

"My lord, it waa m—" 

He M sOent under the Uack fury 
^ Brewster'i «yes. "Thm wiU be 
time," Brewster said evenly, "to Judge 
your guilt or innocence later." He 
turned back to Catu. "They are to be 
kept incommunicado," he said. "Keep 
them separate from each other, allow 
no talking among them and they are to 
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see no one, nor to send or receive mes- 
sages. This duty is entrusted only to 
men M canaiaod." 

Sflentljrtbel4maeand (^cos of the 
guard vtete led oat. When Brewster 
looked aromid at his staff officers, he 
saw that none understood what they 
had witnessed — as he well knew by 
then, for understanding it tbey might 
have interfered. Now he addressed 
them. 

"I see, my officers, that your thoughts 
are all with the events taking place in 
Ho-Tonda. Hie warriors of Thyle be^ 
long beside fliose of my brother Jevs. 
Dierefore, it is my order that you, un- 
der the leadership of Tuew, present 
yourselves and your regiments to Jev 
Eblis for his disposal. This accom- 
plished, Tuew will return here to await 
Akar and myself." 

"^UEW was confused. "And who 
wfll remain here?" he asked, look- 
ing at Fero distiiistfolly. "And what 
of your— " 

Brewster said quieUy, iridi Soi&iy; 
"Akar has arranged alL" Be nodded 
for them to go. "I am not one to fear 
a brute — " he grinned scornfully at 
Poro, " — I have bested with my own 
hands." 

By the look that crossed the faces of 
Tuew and several others he knew they 
had heard of his fight with the Fhyla- 
diaa, and am understood that Poro 
waa that Fhyladian. 

"Nevertheless I will post a special 
guard," Tuew said, and left at the head 
of the other staff officers. One by one 
they went out, some casting a last look 
back, others hurrying, until in a few 
moments they were all gone, and Brew- 
ster was left alone in the semi-darkness 
of the great chamber with Poro. 

Brewster regarded the Fhyladian, 
dWB Mdd sottfy, "Vou speak my lan- 
gMge of Smu?" 



Poro nodded and put a finger to his 
lips. He moved with agility surprising 
for his bulky wdlcbig swift^ to eaift of 
fbe. Um entrances to the central cbam- 
bee and looking into ,the acQoiniag 
rooms. Then he returned and cHaled 
the Sinju, and the screen swept across 
the city to a plaza surrounded by enor- 
mous buildings. One of these buildings 
was lost l)ehind the streams of green 
fire that was being played on it from 
huge Nastrond guns. The Jeggites were 
attacking it in force. 

BiH» guanoed at the scene and turned 
thel^lQoK 

"Tbey ime found our Koaos." he 
said in &l^sb. Us deep Vttice luriied. 
"We most go to him before it is too 
late. (My he knows what is to be done 
now." 

"But how can we go there?" 

"You have done well thus far. Con- 
fuse your warriors further and order a 
patrol to take you there. You must 
continue to use your power while the 
Jevs are occupied." He started, lis- 
tening to some sound he had heard, then 
said, "You have disposed of Akar for 
a time?" 

"For a long time," Brewster said 

somberly. 

"Good. Let us go then. And re- 
member to answer no questions but 
show your might instead. To these 
people you are a Jev." 

Brewster cursed bitter]^ and left with 
him. 

* * * 



'^HE military escort flew in a wedge, 
high over the embattled towers of 
Ho-Tonda, and in the protecting flank 
of their formation Brewster drove his 
owntjrar. Beside him sat Poro. Brew- 
ster had carefully made sure every oom- 
mmicaaag bntrumeit was functioning 
only one wa^frem die others to Idm 
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— and then he spoke to Poro. He could 
hardly arrange his thoughts; a thou- 
sand questions clamored in his brain. 
Poro could not answer them all. 

"I knew immediately it was you who 
freed Abbott," Brewster told him. "It 
was the only thing that made sense. I 
1 found that note telling me to go to tte 
Inqi^ ttn^ and it couldn't have 
been tliete long or it wndd lum been 
tami—i^ejf SMiched my things regu- 
larly. The only one in the wing was 
you. You were practically telling me 
it was you but I couldn't take the 
chance, even after I found you watch- 
ing me reading tliat book. Sipposeyon 
were a decoy?" 

"But yiby should you have thoui^t 
(ia*?" 

<V mw't vm of asythfaq; aiqnaore, 
, Everjwnt was tonflng but to be some^ 

' one else. The Jeggites had proven to 
! be so fantastically clever that I just 
couldn't tell. I knew one mistake might 
be the end. Of all the planted coinci- 
dences I'd been maneuvered through, I 
had caught only one — the one with 
Vrita. Then I saw that your being in 
thepabee, fa the Kfaonto vriB^ msat 
the acddent fd tbangto it was, I fO> 
uembered you had unobtrusive 
picked that fi^t we bad—" 

Poro smiled, and with his smile the 
dullness of his eyes lifted, as under a 
veil, and then he was again the stolid, 
stupid Phyladian. "It was a calculated 
affair," he amended. "I had been in- 
structed better than to pick the fight. I 
was merely to offer the excuse, and I 
was asmMd yw wtmld seiae it." He 
nodded tiSaethify, ■^Kmoi the veiy 
begimibig Iw VBdeittood ym naton 
and predicted many of your reietioaa.*' 
"Thank God," Br«wster said fer- 
vently. "He was playing against a 
gang who knew me pretty neatly as 
well as be did." Ws face was bleak 
and drawn. 



Poro said, "So you reasoned that 1 
had been sent to get to you?" 

"Not all at once. You see, there was 
a hole in it. What if I hadn't caught 
on that my bodyguards meant to kill 
you? What if I hadn't cared if they 
did? For an emissary, your case had 
eirtain coincidences for it, but as many 
agdnatlt" 

**Vou overlook one lUng. Had yon 
not seen that your guards were ready to 
kill me, or had you not cared, nothing 
more important than my death would 
have occurred. True, I would have 
failed as an emissary, but others in a 
variety of guises would have attempted 
to reach you. The very nature of your 
position was such that any attenqtt to 
draw you into contact would necessuily 
have to be.the resntt acme coinci- 
dence." 

Brewster nodded. "I saw that later, 
but this morning when Akar told me 
Abbott had escaped, my first idea was 
that Akar had killed him. \Vhen he 
told me the details, I understood it was 
true and that you must have been the 
one who engineered it. It was absurd 
to think of Kmes, as Altar said, get- 
tiitg M tee. liwn iAo else could have 
kffitd «id beaten It guard? Qdy 
Bmo, flie tpdet I%ylBdiari, wandering 
unnoticed from room to room, had the 
freedom of action — only Poro was here 
• — and he alone had the strength to 
overcome so many men quickly. And 
yet, even here I had doubts ... I had 
them until the last moment, until you 
answered me . . ." 

*'Yon could not understand what na- 
ture of being I was?" 

"Yes. SdkK Stouan lad tdd me 
of the Bheynor, Oe oflspriBg of biter- 
marriage between Estannars and those 
of other races, who look like Estannars 
and still retain the power to lie. But 
you did not look like an Estannar, and 
you acted with an intellig«:nce that I 
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knew was far tarn the Fhyladians . . ." 

A DEEP si^ escaped Pora. 'XmA 
the beings like me, have been <me 
of the Estannars most cacefnlljr 
guarded secrets until today. We teo 

are the products of intermarriage, but 
we are Bheynor in reverse. We re- 
semble those of the other races, but re- 
tain the intelligence of the Estannar. 
Our beings are called Temhor, which 
means, in the ancient language of Es- 
tannar— promise for the future. For 
more than a handled years we Tenhor 
have been bred 3dentifia%, and in us 
the Estannars see the people of the fn- 
ture, the interbred racial bring, com- 
bining the best features of all." He 
paused. "But you could not know this, 
naturally, and we understood the ob- 
stacle would be great." 

"I had to gamble on some kind of 
explanation," Brews'fer said. "Every- 
thing else pointed to it. I kept saying 
to mysdf 'hieieomUe logic, inexorable 
b>eiif yibea there was no logic to so 
mudi of what had happened. I had to 
take the chance even if I was wrong, 
because unless I was right about you, 
I would lose perhaps my last chance to 
contact the faction that held Abbott." 
He regarded Poto. "Yon afbiaed it 
all to him?" 

"As much as I had time. He left 
on foot, and the last I saw of him, he 
had 0«taed the seeond wall. Certainly 
be Woidd ham gotten through to the 
offiera aAd warned them that you would 
come of your own win — but then the 
mass arrests started. I do not think he 
got past the cordons. They were al- 
ready on guard early this morning." 

"Then there's no hope for him?" 

"Perhaps. He may have been ar- 
rested as an Estannar. The warrior 
patrols were ordered to kill none who 
did not fi^t. On^ the Kenos offer 
resistance. Far Oie rest, ft appeals that 



the Jevs have found out about the many 
Temhor in the city." 
"But how?" 

"Panic, perhaps. You have seen the 
Bafii and yon know what is g^ag on. 
Bid you not notice that many of those 

who sought to escape do not look like 
Estannars? Some doubtless are inno- 
cent Usaus, Anians, Ermosians — ^but 
many others are Temhor." 

"But why do they run ? They're giv- 
ing themselves away — and if they're 
as intelligent as you . . ." 

"Tluy are not as fortunate as I, who 
taa chosea to work with him. They 
kaow 01% Oat. Oity l»ve lost contact 
with eadh <*her. Our strength lay in 
our organization, and the arrival of 
great numbers of Konos broke that 
organization to bits, for the Konos have 
been killing recklessly for days, trying 
to get through to you. Accidentally 
they must have killed many members 
of our groups who were also trying to 
get you in contact, in case I should fall 
by the wayside. That was his precau- 

tBffl" 

Brewster Shook his head. "I still 

don't understand much of what you're 
saying. It can wait a little, but one 
thing does seem to be clear — that tre- 
mendous things have been in prepara- 
tion here, and that suddenly every- 
thing has been let loose." 

"Yes," Poro agreed, "the prepara- 
tions have been ready here for a great 
many years, but mudi of what is h^ 
pening now is not the result of those 
tmparatbns— it is a series of desperate 
moves meant to head off your collabora- 
tion with the Jeggites, utilizing those 
preparations. It is as if one had stored 
munitions for a long planned battle and 
then had to blow everything up, to hold 
the enemy back, because the enemy had 
struck first. The Estannars are wreck- 
mg the plans of many years just to gain 
a little time now." 
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"I see," Brewster said. A heavy, 
involuntary sigh escaped his tight- 
drawn lips. "What a tragic waste," he 
said quietly. "Here we were trying to 
get through to them and tiitgr destnqwd 
every means we could hawe and. And 
now Ot^m destroying the things neH 
need iMer ... if tibm is to be a 
later . . ." 

Poro was pointing below. Their 
squadron of tyars had left the city and 
its environs not long before. Now they 
had approached the outlying .state 
farms of the nearby Toctai province. 
Along an intersection of three roads be- 
low was tlie grouping of neat netangtes 
of iMte buildings that Bicwster re^ 
mwAmd. The etoottkv tjan iheid 
w«K already impfaag: 

"Now we will see him," Poro said. 
"Be has esipected much of this for 
di^ He has not lost heart. Be 
wU kaow iriwt to do." 

A^ANEUVERING the tyar into a 
long fallow glide, Brewster won- 
dered. He had realized before that he 
had b«en no more than a tool in hands 
Sat more skillftil than his owft—or, in 
the Imagery he had created, be was not 
tlie player of the cards, but a card him- 
self. A valuable one, to be sure, and 
perhaps the most valuable of aQ, if he 
could be played at the correct time. He 
wis a loose Ace. He might be trumped 
out, or, if his own player called first, 
he might be made into the Ace of trump. 
But it was not in his hands now . . . 

Suddenly his thoughts turned to a 
new damsel, and Brewster saw thitf 
evtrjrthing had inevitably led to it, to 
the question he now asked Poro: "Bitt 
what if the contact with him has aba 
h«en deetroyed— " He broke off, sw- 
ing that Faro had been eqiecting Ae 
qMStion. 

"It is undoubtedly destroyed. To 
heiie otherwise after these mass arrests 



would be foolish. Instead I have hoped 
that the Jeggites do not yet realize 
what has happened." 

"The contact was through an 
Anms?" 

Pare lodEed at Urn and SBtOed brief* 
if . "Yea,^ be said. "B ms very 
teltigfot Of yan to see that I em na^. 

derstand now vrfiy he insisted that you 
had to be taken in as one of us." 

One by one the tyars landed in a 
precise column along the apron of a 
field, flagged into position by Hruth- 
ians. The last time Brewster had been 
here, the field had been supervised by 
Argyres. Their conspicuous absence 
was mote testimony to the demands an 
ffliUtaijr power tjat had beea 
sitated by the e{)«caiiws bi Ba-Ttada. 
How much straqger, then', the fact that 
none of Thyle's army had been re- 
quested. 

Getting out of the tyar, Brewster, 
accompanied by Poro, spoke a few 
words to his patrol captain, ordering a 
clearance from the field. The captain 
soon returned with word that it liad 
been granted by the old warrior ia esmt- 
mand of die few Aqgies wite Ae 
centnl Mdhg. tben Brewster told 
the patrol to wait at the field for Idm, 
and went with Poro and ane at the 
patrol warriors. 

Entering the unguarded main square, 
Brewster kept thinking that Providence 
was still with him. The Jeggites evi- 
dently attadied little importance to the 
area or to Ma. Haw simple, with a 
pliable eomonadcations system, it 
wonld' hfw lieen to stenn the pla«8 
aaddenly gathered Kaaes. Yet 
ben it was, open to attadt, guarded by 
a Itaadfid of poorly armed Argyres. It 
was even possible that a simple bluS 
would do the teick, if it was necessary. 

They were disllenged only once, and 
after that the full guard ass^Ued for 
formal salute. Accompanied to the 
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medical staff chamber by the command- 
ing offiw, Bnmtet noognned Ae 
tadtom doctor he bad met on fint 
visit. He ^ke to the doctor for a {ew 
moments. 

"How is he?" Brewster asked. 

"No change, my lord." 

"When did you last see him?" 

"Yesterday. I'm due now. With 
your permission, my lord, IH go with 
you." 

"I prefer going alone. Ill send for 
yoa ^ptesaa&y." 

The doctor seemed glad to be re- 
lieved of wiiat lie obvioudjr coaddMMd 
an onerous dotjr. Be bowed mid left. 
Brewster motioned to Poro, and to- 
gether, led by a Hruthlan orderly and 
his patrol warrior, they walked down 
the spotless green marble hall of the 
hospital. An oppressive silence lay 
over this building, as it lay over the 
entire settlement. It seemed pitifully 
nnder-stafled. The rooms whicb Brew- 
ster glimpsed were all filled with pa- 
tients, and now and tbea tbeir omaanr- 
ous complaining voices wodd ddft into 
the corridors filled with male and female 
Hrutliians, orderlies and nurses, but of 
the Jeggian doctors there were few to 
be seen. The hospital area here was 
equally distant from Ulatai and Ho- 
Tonda, and Brewster estimated that the 
first flood of casualties from both cit- 
ies had been brou^t hen. But where 
wwe the doctors? Had th^ been oi- 
dered to the eonAat wwasf TSiea how 
great had the Impending batfle grown? 

A FEW moments later the orderly 
stopped outside a door guarded by 
two Argyres. Brewster motioned his 
patrol warrior to wait outside and told 
Poro to enter with him. In every face 
Brewster had seen the wonder that fol- 
lowed his appearance with the silent 
Pfayladian. Only his pre-eminent rank 
had forestalled the questiiming that 



might otherwise have risen, and again, 
as it m» to (Kciir maiqr times that day, 
BrewMnr remembeied his words; . . 
^ y»u fetid iomum tut of your toys, 
kemoypHdauie forif .. ."andavast 
gratitude that Stevens too had banked 
on just that, filled his heart. 

Brewster closed the door behind him 
and walked to the bed where Dr. John 
Stevens lay. He had not changed. The 
jaundiced, scarred face was expression- 
less, the gnarled hands trembling. The 
eyes that Brewster remembered as 
sightless yellow pools were closed now, 
and his daap, slow breathing was testi- 
mony that Stevens slept. But tibm 
he had quietly (q>ened the door, Brew^ 
ster had seen die old man close hb 
eyes, and he conveyed the information 
to Poro with a shake of his head. 

Poro nodded understandingly. He 
leaned over the bed and whispered, "It 
is I, Lau of the Anzus group. Brew- 
ster and I are here alone. If you hear 
me, open your — " 

Before he had finished speaUng, 
Stevms' eyes had opened. He did not 
move his head, however, and to meet 
his gaze Brewster leaned over beside 
Poro. He was shocked by the clarity, 
the fierce intelligence that lay in Stev- 
ens' eyes, and when, a moment later, 
Stevens began to speak in a well con- 
trolled murmur that did not carry be- 
yond the bed, a shudder ran through 
Brewster. It was like a voice from the 
grave, fre^oied as he had beat for 
something I&e diis, Use actually of 
that soft, ghostly voice was almost too 
much. 

"The Anzus is gone. Of my three 
doctors, two have been called and the 
last may go soon. You must hurry 
while there Is still confusion enough to 
allow you freedom. Commandeer a 
warship and start for Usau. Allow as 
small an escort as possible. Do you 
understand?" 
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Brewster was not sure that he under- 
stood, but he said, "We can take you 

"It 1^ never been ^Bcott. V«i 
must f» alme, Nkk. Do not tiy to 
save Alibott or the Marannes people. 
You must go quickly or it will be too 
late. Poro will explain everything." 
His eyes moved the least bit to focus 
on Poro, "I sent Kari to Ulatai yes- 
terday. The work in Ho-Tonda is his 
dCMng, as are the warships off Usau. 
When you get through, tell Tartullian 
tint Bremter nuiy mQ tbe fotce^wall . 
off. He wflt tiraleratand. AH my plana 
have been based on it, and the men lost 
in Ho-Tonda will aid its realization." 

He closed his eyes. For all the clear- 
ness and control with which he had 
spoken, the few words had exhausted 
him. Brewster looked down at his quiet 
form and a dim realization of what 
Stevens was prepared to go through 
from now on came to him. Perhaps 
because he was still uncertain or per- 
haps because he knew it was not {<» Urn 
to qnestion, Brewiter knew also that 
he could do nothing whh or tor Stevens. 

But Poro bad been right. He had 
known what to do. . . . 

Silently Brewster and the Phyladian 
left the chamber. They returned to 
the field where their tyars waited, not 
a word exchanged between them tliere 
or in the tyar on the way back. Poro 
had shaken his head, afraid thtt the 
commnnicatiMia sfSbm had been Unn- 
pered mth. And nam, at tin crttaj 
hour, it was impsratlve that no inkling 
of the mission Brewster would shortly 
undertake, should leak out. . . . 

Once back at the palace, however, 
and secluded in the privacy of the Kren- 
nian chambers, Brewster quickly 
pieced together the fragments that had 
invisibly bound Foro and Stevens and 
the otbars whom he had not known, 
and wlwm Stevens had mentioned. 



"I haven't got it all yet," Brewster 
told Foro. 'Xet me talk it out as if I 
were thinking akud and youll he^ 
«e.» 

pORO shook h& bead. "There is 

much you know that will be beyond 
me. Many of my actions have been 
based on instruction or faith, but in 
those matters concerm'ng kim, I can be 
of service." He stood before Brewster, 
waiting. "I must beg you to be quick." 

"I've got a reason for stalling," 
Brewster said quietly. He Ht a cigarette 
and draw the smoke into his lungs and 
watdbed the idume he Uew out, fiwwA- 
ing and nefitatfve. Then he nodded 
and began to speak. 

"Stevens knew what was happening 
to me and he built his plans on the 
expectation of my reactions. Now, 
from what he said, it appears that he 
could have been taken away from there 
by the Estannars, but chose to remain 
there as a voltmtaiy prisoner?" 

"fartly so. The Estannars could 
bavc takoi higot bk One laid ^ibea 
rescued die oUier three snrvivois of tbe 
first ship from Kren. But since he was 
already under the influence of their 
Anzus, the Estannars decided to leave 
him behind, hoping he would consent 
to act as their most necessary link be- 
tween them and their agents in Jegga. 
And he did so consent." 

"I see. I'll put it this way: there 
were Estannars in Jegga when the sur- 
vivors of the &st TraSibger wwe 
brought here. These Estumar agmts 
had an Anzus?" He paused. 

"From time to time many Anzus 
have fallen into our hands, as have 
many of the weapons of the Jeggites. 
It was inevitable that such exchanges 
of trophies should occur between war- 
ring nations. Just as the Jeggites cap- 
tnred many of our military secrets, so 
dbl we uptntc theirs. When it was 
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known that the Jeggites had taken Ihw 

Krennians, the Estannars knew that 
the Krennians had to be taken away 
before the secret of metal manufacture 
was forced from them. 

"But the Estannars knew also that 
one day more Krennians would come to 
Boron and be captured by the Jeggites. 
They prepared against that day, and 
forseeing the possibility of failure on 
Bemn, thejr btnit a great under- 
ground ctftM^ation here in Jegga. For 
Oie first time they used beings like net 
the Temhor. We were taken fam oat 
secret lands in Estannar and sent in 
groups to establish ourselves in Jegga. 
We all had different assignments, and 
mine, fortunately, was to be a member 
of the Anzus group, among whom I was 
known as Lau. 

"For, from the beginning, because 
Dr. Stevens was injured and «w under 
the care of Jeggian snrgeons, it was de- 
cided to try to establish him as the link. 
We set our Anzus within range. It was 
brought to the fields near the great 
hospital settlement, and its hypnotic 
power brought to bear on Dr. Stevens. 
He was still unconscious during those 
early days, and to the knowledge of 
J^BPans, he scarcely improved. 
For we controlled his mind and his 
at^kas. Throiigb our ^^nius we were 
alle to trsnsBdt our theo^ts to Wa, 
MChat others of your peofte bad teamed 
from the most crud esspeiUmce, Dr. 
Stevens learned from us. 

"It was not necessary to control his 
mind after those early days except to 
defend him against the Jeggians. We 
had kept his eyes clouded and his arms 
tronbling, and though his mind was 
clear he looked still a dying, h(^less 
Cripjde. But to prove our side — for we 
had told hira of the Jeggian plans to 
conquer Kren along with the rest of 
the universe in their hands — one ifay we 
released him from the influence of our 



Anzus. Tbe im[»ovement fa Us con- 
dition was immediateljr itolJeeid)te to 
his doctors, and that Say he was sub- 
jected to a merciless grilling, until our 
Anzus rescued him. As it was, its in- 
fluence returned none too soon, for the 
Jeggian doctors had sent for an Aozus 
of their own. 

('It failed, because ours already oc- 
cupied the field of his brain and he was 
saved. They kept him alive, bo^ng 
agamst hope. Be was their only link 
with tbe secret of iaetaL In tinw, be- 
cause flie Estannars made no new move 
to get him, the Jeggians decided we 
too realized he was of no use to them, 
and were thus further convinced. But 
all this time he was in contact with us, 
directing us, counselling, keeping the 
contact alive among the various sections 
of our arriving Temhor and Bheynor 
and SoBoe. Wby all this went on we 
cBd not know, save to realize that our 
leaders were pinidiv an eventual Uow 
here ia Jegga itaOl. Oat strength was 
growing steadily — " 

gREWSTER interrupted. "I can see 
how you could keep in touch with 
him through the Anzus — at least I think 
I can — but I don't see how he got 
through to you. As far as I know, the 
Amu works one wqr^-#nn tts con- 
troller to the cenimSM.'' 

FbBB fiAifly. ^ spOm to 
us. We had fbree Temhor doctors on 
the staff, two who appeared to be Dar- 
zizt and one Usau. In the course of 
their duties they occasionally visited 
him. Whatever we told Dr. Stevens 
through the Anzus, he could tell his 
three doctors and have it passed along 
by them to their own gToiq>s. 

"I was <4 the Anzus group, and 
there ««» S«a of us. We Bred on a 
CMt gtote faim near theb«|tel8et- 
demeot. Tiam «f us «ae, IBk me, 
Tembor^Flgla^aii, but as ^parent 
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Phyladians nete highly de^rable as 
farm laborers. We three kept the Anzus 
in our fields and transmitted to Dr. 
Stevens whatever orders were given to 
us. The orders came from the other 
two of our group; one, a Temhor-Anian, 
was the head of the farm; the other, a 
Bheynor, was his assistant. We never 
I knew «diece tibcgr got tiMb enins, but 
I iiiuIcNAte% dim lAHiea^tienal Oiks 
an the wt^ tbmif^ to &e ]Md«s . 
EstamiaT. 

"Thus, group on groi^ communi- 
cated, and it all went thiOQ^ Dr. 
Stevens. But he was more than a cen- 
tral link. This I discovered when I 
was ordered to attempt getting into con- 
tact with you. Dr. Stevens had been 
sending you notes — " 

"Ilim it vas ^evcDBl" Btemoa 
said, Staitled. "^t seemed to me that 
it had to be Stevens, but I heard an 
Estaanar deny it . . ." He let his 
voice die away, seeing the answer. "But 
of course no Estannar would be allowed 
to know it," be said, as if explaining 
to himself. "That wmld be inviting 
disaster." 

"More than that," Poro added, "the 
Estannars— all who came in contact 
with us— were pm^os^ misinfonned. 
^y we Bheynor mid Temhor close to 
Dr. Stevens knew tlie truth. He wrote 
the notes and had them delivered. Be- 
fore me there had been several Temhor- 
Hruthians in the palace who were links. 
The Argyres discovered them — without 
discovering the secret of the Temhor 
— and destroyed them. There were 
others too, scattered among sibap- 
keepers, tyar-drivers — ^we even had a 
bearer to a Lanae in the amgr of Jev 
Nastrond. My task ms to get faito flie 
palace in a capacity where I could de- 
liver Dr. Stevens' notes, wliidi were' 
given to me by a gardener. 

"But I knew all along that there 
was a division among us. Oar com- 



munications had been broken all along 
the line. From the time you of the 
second Krennian ship arrived, the 
Jeggites killed thousands on the 
slightest suspicion. Shortly after I 
came to the palace I learned that both 
the Bheynor and the Temhor-Anian 
on our farm had been executed l)eca u se 
thi^ ■mae karam to be friendly with the 
Matwmes {andtjr. It meant the end of 
tm contact vrith leaders in Estannar 
tmtii new ones could be establiahed with 
us. 

"But it did not affect Dr. Stevens' 
ability to send his own messages 
through his three Temhor doctors. 
The two Temhor-Phyladians on the 
fami remained unsuspected. Thus tfacgr 
were able to keep Dr. Stev^ nader 
the Anz» ii^iience, wleasing him for 
short paio& sidBd^t to enable him 
to talk or writ^ a note. Naturally, 
because the danger was now infinitely 
greater, these free periods became less 
and less, and the Dotes ^creased in 
frequency — " 

"Did you ever deliver ai^ notes to 
Abbott?" 

"Twice. Sec(e%, of course." 

"You were «Ue to read them, I 
gather?" 

"Yes." 

"Did you ever notice the diSermce 
in the way the notes were worded?" 

"Naturally, but you must understand 
this by now?" 

"You mean he was playing on my 
personality." 

"VTES," Poro nodded, "from the mty 
' beginning. The notes Dr. Stevens 
wot to Abbott were all factnal. Be 
merdy tdd him to look in certah 

places, knowing that Abbott was al- 
ready predisposed to accept the evi- 
dence. It was different with you . . ." 
Poro spoke gently, with no intimation 
of censure. ". . . .You thought along 
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different lines, and It was Dr. Sterna* 
(q>inion that you had to find am Ut( 
yourself, no matter how long it took. 
Therefore the notes he sent you were 
meant only to pique you, to make you 
think a little, to wound, perhaps. 
He played on your personality, as you 
say, because he believed that you would 
find wiiatever evidence was needed once 
you decided to look for it . . ." 

"And vben I became tbe MMaUed 
Jev Thyle?" 

Poro frowned. "It was a sliock. You 
see, until then Dr. Stevens had held out 
hope. This new, incredible develop- 
ment appeared to have changed every- 
thing. He knew of the Konos who had 
been sent to kill you — the ones discov- 
ered in the Marannes quarter — and he 
had sent his own message through to 
die &tatmar leaders that no such 
fortteraiiea^mce tobeimde. Now 
hemspuzded. Re sffit one last note, 
which I put into your cigarettes when 
you returned to the palace as Jev Thyle. 

"I saw you reading the note, and I 
saw you go to the Imperial library, and, 
if you recall, I watched you read that 
section in Descoru es Jegga jon Jev. I 
reported this through to Dr. Stevens, 
and after that, no matter vbat you did, 
he was certain that it was meant eventu- 
ally to hurt the J^(^" 

"Even when i gave the Jeggites the 
secret of making metal?" 

Poro nodded. "We had a Temhor- 
Darat among the scientists who later 
gave your report to one of Dr. Stevens' 
doctors. Dr. Stevens, too, knew the 
metal processes and he saw the errors 
you had committed. But all your er- 
rors were in the aid processes, and this 
told him that you were playing to gam 
time—" 

1 was trjdng to emMl awie «!»' 
ment of the rebels. I was stffl islndd 
to try you, Poro, and I had gnessid 
that Alibott's constant disappearances 



mce JWtod iri^ Oe rebels. Ineededj 
ggae in^ Abbott showed opl 
again or someone else contacted me." ' 

"Ah yes," Poro said, "but since Dr. 
Stevens had no contact with them, they 
had no way of knowing that you had 
lied when you supposedly gave the se- 
cret away. They could only see the 
huge manufactories begin to function. 
To them you had been an outcast but 
now you were the lowest of all traitors. 
Thus, I was not surprised ^en Abbott 
was broOi^ to tte Xjemdw wing this 
mombtg tinder arrest as a consi^rator 
in an attempt on your life. I killed his 
guards and freed him, and then I told 
him that you had read the Descoru and 
now understood everything. .\nd it was 
his intention to bring this news to the 
Konos factions with whom he had been 
in contact But I did not think that he 
had gotten through, and from Dr. Stev- 
ens' warning not to attempt to rescue 
him, evidendy he was arrested." 

"What about the other thbgs he 
said?" Brewster asked. He had smoked 
three cigarettes, lighting them end to 
end. But a strange vigor ran through 
him, as at last he was beginning to un- 
derstand so many of the things that had 
plagued him. "What was that about 
sending someone named Kari to Ulatai 
yestHcb^?" 

"I perceived from that," Poro said 
thoughtfully, "that I had been in error 
on some of the things I told you pre- 
viously. Kari was leader of a special 
band of Konos kept in Ho-Tonda for 
Dr. Stevens' use. They were a fairly 
large band, numbering several hundred 
at times. Because their only contact 
with the Estannar leaders was Dr. 
Stevens, they could not be used against 
yoo— thus special KottM had to be sent 
b. But hstnis^t Dr. Stevens sent 
to destroy the forces at Ulatai. The 
Jeggites were already far advanced on 
some samptes of the metal, and it was 
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imperative to delay them, or they irould 
j> ^aeovei' titat you had lied." 
r "Then it miS an action calculated to 

give me time?" 




|BVIOUSLY. And now, from what 
Dr. Stevens said, it appears that 



the action in Ho-Tonda today was 
touched off by him. Kari and his 
Konos forced the Jeggites to a position 
where they could retain order only tif 
, some such gigantic upheaval as arrests 
i ingaUEstaiuian. OK«(hishaiv)ened, 
' evidoiCfy Dr. Steveia' orders and not 
panic, as I supposed, sent our Temhors 
fleeing with the Estannars. Thus new 
confusion is added and even innocent 
members of other races are joining the 
stampede to escape from Ho-Tonda. 
All this will keep the Jevs too occupied 
to know what you are doing and mean- 
lAQe you caa nu^ yaw->" 
"BtttufbatotStBueaai Ses^dw 
: Amu w8 gone, and two of Us three 
ddcton gone. Where does that leave 
him?" 

"In a dangerous position, as he well 
knows. Something must have happened 
to the two Temhor-Phyladians who kept 
the Anzus, and Dr. Stevens is no longer 
under its hifluence. His doctors have 
doubtless been among those called to 
I attmd <i» mmided ia tte t^tSag in 
I B6-Tonda, for die Konos there mgold 
I iwt submit without inflicting great dam- 
age. But while one of his doctors re- 
mains, Dr. Stevens is safe." 
"And if he leaves?" 
Poro shrugged. "They may see the 
change in Dr. Stevens or they may not. 
Perhaps he will pretend to sleep, as he 
did when he heard us come in. In any 
event, he has weighed the consequences 
and made his decision. Evidrat^Ssri' 
was abte to contact a group ot Estaonar 
warships off Usau. Your one hope is to 
get through to them, and to biing to 
Tartidlian, s great Estannar leader, the 



message thai, may call the fwce-waH 
into abeyance." 
"As a Jev?" 

Poro nodded and kept his expression 
unchanged. 

Brewster looked at him and said, 
"You think I don't know?" 

Poro said nothing. A look of keen 
interest came into his eyes. 

"I've known all along," Brewster 
said. "It ymat reading the Deseom 
that &i it. I{ Stevens had du»q^° 
merely reading that book would do it, 
he'd have gotten it to me earlier— or 
something like it — " 

"But only as Jev could you have got- 
ten into the library," Poro reminded 
him. 

Brewster nodded. "All right, but 
reading those passages in the Beseem 
did no more than eoi^9il wbtf I al- 
ready knew." 

"But how cotfld you know?" 

Brewster countered, "How did I 
know Dr. Stevens was probably under 
the influence of an Anzus?" When no 
answer came from Poro, Brewster said, 
"Because I saw evidences of the divi- 
sion of command all through the actions 
of the rebels. One group tried to kill 
me — another sent me notes. If you 
were delivering the notes, as I fitally 
dmehided, then you also had the oppor- 
tunity to kin me. Why didnt you km 
me? Obviously because your faction 
didn't want you to. 

"Again, there were things you don't 
know about. Akar told me that others 
of my men from the Trailblazer had 
gotten notes. He didn't know about 
Abbott or me, but he knew about them. 
Why? Because aae fsi^itm used good 
methods and went undetected — that 
was your faction. But the other group, 
whidi I assume is headed by Harper, 
Crane and Burke — the survivors of the 
first Trailblazer — sent notes poorly and 
were found out Wliich was clear evi- 
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dence of a badly divided system. 

"Eveiything kept pointing to Dr. 
Stevens. I had seen him and it seemed 
tnib^mlde. Bnt two tilings convinced 
msi Tbel^i^iOlthetRowasiiqrown 
experience witb an Ansus. I saw then 
that it might easily control one's every 
action, however involuntarily. Still, as 
I say, this was merely a confirming fac- 
tor — something I deduced from the fact 
that major evidence pointed to it" 

"And this major evidrace?" Poro 
asked. 

"The fact that I understood what lay 
behind my becoming Jev. I saw then, 
<niee I i^eaied to be a Jev, that the 
HeSaa that soit me the notes stffl let 
me live . . . and I realized that who- 
ever was behind it had banked on my 
realizing everything sooner or later. It 
was a tremendous gamble on my intel- 
ligence and there was no one — " he 
spoke somberly, " — not even Abbott, 
who would have done that except Dr. 
Stevens. He alone knew me weU 
enough to hope — to know — woiild see 
through it all." 

"pORO shook his head. He said quiet- 

ly, "I see from your words that you 
have indeed realized the underlying 
farce, and though I see it and know Dr. 
Stevens' high estimate of you, it still 
seems incredible that yoa saw it by 
yourself. . . ." 

Brewster said grimly, his face saA- 
denly flushed, "IH go into the details 
some other time. I'm not proud of 
them. But you can have no doubt that 
I knew. Otherwise I would not have 
kept the amber stones and tlirown away 
the Anzus eye." His smile was cold 
and empty. "I had a use for some of 
their toys, you see." 

"And will have apia before this dqr 
is tbrou^" 

''Yes," Brewster agKed, "Ihere's a 
lot tp tills beb« a Jev and I'm firing to 
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squeeze it dry." He paused medita-j 
tively. "But even though there are ' 
hundreds dying in Ho-Tonda," he said 
quietly, "this was probably the only 
way. ..." J 

'"No," said Poro; "There were other! 
ways, but after what has happened, this 
will be the shortest, if not the best, way. 
The great and learned Tartullian will 
show you. And now we must hurry, if 
you are to get through to him." 

Brewster ran his hands down on his 
face. "I've been thinking," he said. 
"I've got one or two things I ou^t to 
do Sm." He looked at Poro. "Thejr've 
got Abbott aatd tte Marannes family. 
Vm going to get them out before I 
leave." 

"You must not — " 

"I don't care about the time. I know 
the Estannars captured the other six of 
the Trailblazer and they're safe — but 
just in case they aren't — and because 
Abbott and the Marannes family are 
blood on hqf hands, I%t going to wash ; 
dean." ' 

"Think," said Poro. "It is not a 
question of time. You are to return 
here and still be the Jev Thyle. You 
must not bum bridges you will later 
need to cross. Everything must be left 
untouched, no matter what the risk, for 
in meddling with the Jevs you show 
them you know what they plan." He 
smiled regretfully. "Do you tliink they 
would want you to dsiQr them the dan- 
ger th^ all undertoolc . . . the danger 
in which you had to leave Dr. Stevens?" ■ 

Brewster said through tight lips, ( 

"You're right. But not all the way. 
We'll split that up: you'll go." 

For an instant Poro looked at Brew- 
ster, then he nodded his head slowly. 
"You've gotten ahead of even Stevens, 
I see." 

Brewster grinned moiaaltaiily. 
"l&mcL Steven . . . that's food, Poro, t 
if jwuknewit." He bdt his luows re< 
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flectively. "Yes, I think I have. And 
I have my own ideas of what goes from 
I here on. It's that divided plan again; 
I think it's still divided. Ii it wasn't, 
I Stevens wouldn't risk everyUdng he's 
'( i^anned on one cast of the dice. It's 
' death for him, you know . . ." 

pORO stood silently, his eyes fixed 

on Brewster with what was certainly 
nothing but wondering contemplation. 
It was helpless contemplation, too; as 
though he realized, just as Stevem tad, 
that Brewster must follow his own line 
of reasoning. And it was apparent that 
suddenly a new line of reasoning had 
been reached, followed, and measured 
to a decision. 

"Wliat if Tartullian's plan doesn't 
correspond with yours?" 

"You don't know my plan," said 
Biswster. 

foio shrugged, "You don't know 
iaiMan^s— nor Stevens V 

"Stevens knows me," said Brewster 
calmly. "He knows me so well that 
there is but one line of reasoning he can 
follow. Only one way he can convince 
me that my place is here. Well, let's 
say I've skipped a step in his reason- 
ing, and I'm convinced now? Then 
what?" 

; Fnco looked at him. "You stay 
tee." 

"WsaeOy. But TaitdUan cwt know 
that. And he's got to know. So there's 

your answer. You go to Tartullian." 
"How?" 

"Just as Stevens directed. He must 
know why he planned it that way. I'll 
see that you go according to plan. A 
small ship— and a Jeggite warship cm- 
voy." 

I "That means a fight." 

"Now you're catching on," said 
Brewster with a grin. "And if it means 
a fight, it must be because both Stevens 
and Tartullian want one — and if they 



want one, they must be ready for one. 
And if tfacy^re. ready for one ... Do 
you follow tneP 

Poro'* <^ i^eamcd. "Tht inner 
city!" 

"That's what Stevens and all Estan- 
nar have planned. Crack that, and you 
crack the whole set-up. What was it 
Stevens said: 'Tell Tartullian that 
Brewster may call the force wall off?' 
He meant can call it off, not may." 

There was blankness in Poro's face. 
Brewster noted it, half^smHed. "You 
see, Poro, I do know an answer that 
you, anybody else, doesn't. Except 
perhaps two: Stevens, and . . ." 

"Time is growing short," Poro took 
up after his deliberational pause as 
though despairing of understanding; 
even realizing here was a secret almost 
revealed, then held back. "What mes- 
sage do I give to Tartullian when I 
'meet' him?" 

"TeQ lum that Brewst» has called 
the force wall down." 

"Nothing else?" 

"Nothing— -except to hit hard and 
fast. And on time." Brewster looked 
reflective. "The time . . ." He 
launched into a series of verbal calcu- 
lations, and except for a few inter- 
spersed corrections, Poro listened si- 
lently. When Brewster had finished, 
Poro's eyes were shining. The giant 
Hiyladian stnide to the window to state \ 
toward the center of the ehy— toward 
the inner wall. His clenched fist rose, 
then fell with an unmistakable portent. 

"Hard and f ast ! " he swore. 

CHAPTER XI 

'C'OR two days Brewstw tenuibied 
eabnly m his quarters. Mudi of 
the time he spent sleeping; snne of 
it in contemplation of the last remnsOltS 
of the fighting in the outer streets, tdnng 
the Kardandan canals. Most interest- 
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ing «u the Sinjo. It almwdt Urn a cwnl iAmc be Ind thMwn it. 



well. The blast furnaces l»y in rvSea, ^ ^ friendliness on the Snju. Brew- 

the mine shafts were blasted, and eU ster spoke first: "You're wrong," he 

work had ceased. said, anticipating his accusation, "Uh- 

The battle had been a furious one— tai was not my doing. A bargain is a 

and sheer suicide on the part of Kari bargain." There was no apology in his 

and his men. They had been slain to voice, rather a scarcely hidden satis- 

the last man, hunted down by detach- faction that he meant Nastrond to dis- 

ments of «»aged J^sitea. Jev N*> ecni, 

ttOioA Umself visited the scoie, dram Nastniod saw it. He scowled. "SuTl 

his armed forces to ruthless eztermina- anMiiqis, O Jev?" be said, "tahapi 

tiini of the Konos. Over the Sinja, ybar bditoiKe cannot matcb your 

Brewster watched his hawk face with stride!" 

interest. Brewster remained impassive. "I 

Brewster called him on the Sinju the make the threats," he said, 

second day. But not before the news "That is presumption," said Na- 

he had been awaiting came over the strond, "You can make no threats." 

Tonju. The news was garbled, to be Brewster frowned inwardly. There j 

sure, and inconqilete. Strict censorship was a quiet definition in Nastrond's 

bad been das^ied down, but eBOugb vetoe that spelled an uncomfortable 

had come fltfoug^ to give Breiwrter the cMainfy. Certainty about what? 

news he wanted. There had been a bat- Suttt^ BnnttR knew that here was a j 

tie hi space between pirate Estannar man wbo Tausw somedling he did not. ] 

ships, and the warships. There had It wasn't good. ' 

been casualties. And nowhere any There was a queer tight sensation in ' 

mention of the ship that carried Poro. Brewster's breast .is he went on; "The ] 

Brewster called the fleet commander, mighty Jev Nastrond also presumes," 

"I ordered a strong escort. You sent he said softly. "He forgets the death 

a i»eak one. My messengn has been of a man— a mighty man. He forgets, 

''^'^''■P*^'" too, the existence of an unposter, and 

"It was an mqirecedenUy atioag the iea«m f<it that masquerade. T«- 

foice, O Jev," protested the ccan- bapsit isbecaaaeheregMnbenalaw? 

mander. "Already I have reported to A law that nowopertdeSOD the tide of 

the Regie. A powerful punitive expe- his enemies; who wait to strike at his 

dition will be prepared . . ." heart?" 

"See that it is!" Brewster said cold- Now at bst the cahnness of the Jev 

ly. "And report to me, not the Regio. Nastrond was broken. His face be- 

Get that straight." came ugly, twisted. His eyes flamed • 

It was pure bluff, and Brewster knew with mixed emotions. But predominat- 

it. But he smiled ffim^. foday the ing finally, sweeping over Brewster like 

tWng would come to a head. "^Today a wave, was hate, and murderous inten- 

would decide the real power et the tion. 'You a^ in dptbl" he snarled. 

Jevs— and the most powerful of the "But you are not Its minister," re- 

Jevs. He fingered the intelligent fire mmded Brewster. "You will be only a 

stone at his breast; thought of the anzus member of a council of four — no, of 

stone of Ahriman at the bottom of the five. In the inno: dty. AU of us know 



scene of destruction at DUtlillt tiol 
and his Konos had done thife wudc 
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what we want. There is enough for all. 
j Tonight, at the hour before niidnight." 
I "You dare to bargain with me 1 " Na- 
I stnad im auagsd. Far an instant 
he semwd about to bnmch into • tirade, 
then suddenly craftiness cr«g^ Into his 
eyes and his voice leveled out into a 
flatness that was so obviously sly that 
Brewster smiled. But there was no 
, humor in his smile. Instead he looked 
t squarely into Nastrond's eyes. 

"Remember the law," he said. "It is 
written— a/ready written — ■ that one 
hour after midnight the truth will be 
UMde Iwoini, and a harrier removed. 
I Rmwved for a yttstt It by any un- 
, toward chance, tltB J«W Thyle should 
f not emerge from the conference of Jevs 
tonight, in time to erase what is writ- 
ten . . ." Brewster paused sugges- 
tively. "That is not bargaining," he 
finished softly. "A bargain is such that 
two or more concerned have a voice in 
the making of that bargain. You have 
no v<^." 

^ N«stiand% face was lAtte vm, but 
he cahued himself trith vhat seemed 

an incredible ability; and slowly he 
smiled. "At the hour before midnight," 
be agreed. "A conference. Then we 
I shall bargain." 

The Sinju went blank as Nastrond 
broke the connection. Brewster 
frowned, Nastrond had smiled; an 
I enemy yAm smiles is a dangerous en- 
I emy. But why? What was that dis- 
[ turbingjOlBg that KastRindkneir that 
coidd make Uun smSe in the poddon hi 
which he now stood? 

"Damn I " said Brewster aloud, after 
he had turned off his own Sinju. 
* * * 

JDREWSTER went to his room to 
sleep. But as he closed the door, 
he stopped and looked toward tlie couch 
with a flicker of annoyance crossing his 
face, to be erased as quickly as it had 
come. "Vriia," he said. 



The dark girl's face grew tight. "You 
do not welcome my presence?" 

Brewster advanced, stood beside the 
couch a moment looking down at hec> 
She had apparently planned for the 
moment of bis arriviA ve^ carefully. 
Even now, his mind siir^g with the 
plans of the coming hours, Brewster 
was forced to admit that she was dis- 
turbing. For a long moment he stared 
down, thinking. She saw his inner de- 
bate, but failed to recognize its nature. 

"Why do you stand there? Am I 
not pleasing to you? Perliaps my hair 
is not well done . . ." 

It might as well be mm, Kmtir 
thought. If wasaagopdataeaaaqrt 
He bent down, todt htx shMddtea fa 
both hands, lifted her face to his, and 
kissed her on the lips, forcefully, al- 
most crushingly. Then he dropped her 
back, to lie gasping. 

All at once hate flamed into her eyes. 
She leaped to her feet, screaming. She 
hurled herself upon him, fingers ex- 
tended, cUwing, scistching. Brmnrter 
grasped both wrists ti^y, shook Tm 
savagely, hurled her hack on the couch. 

"I know of the others," he said cold- 
ly. "Akar . . . Ahriman . . ." 

For an instant startled hope flared 
into her eyes. "You're jealous . . ." 
she whispered. 

Brewster laughed harshly. "Jealous 
of a harlot?" 

She went icy now, and Brewster al- 
most shuddered at what he nw in her 
ejres. For a nument ht ym {mzded. 
Here again was that tmcomfortable feel- 
ing that another knew sometliing he did 
not. All at once it was vastly disturb- 
ing. Real alarm flooded him. 

She rose to her feet, crossed to the 
mirror and carefully rearranged her 
hair, straightened the flimsy transpar- 
aicy of her gown, posed artfully. There 
seraied to be an unexplainable confi- 
dence in her; a sureness of her future 
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oomae— « course with which she toyed 
befert wnbarlrii^i wpea ft. "You know 
so Ut^," she mutmuKd. "It is a pity, 
for one so intelligent — and so amlritous. 
Ah, that ambition I If only it were 
founded on sometliing substantial; on 
reality." 

Brewster was silent. He knew that 
if he spoke, the secret she was implying 
would become a real secret by reason of 
bis cutiosity. Instead, lie turned to- 
tracd the door, walked deliberately to- 
watd it and flmw It (fNn. "ImBtw 
deep," lie said dmrlfy. 

was yon who killed Akar," she 
said, still engaged before the mirror. 
There was no accusation, no emotion, 
in her voice. It was as though she 
had merely said, "It is warm today." 

He snorted. "Melodrama doesn't 
become you, Vrita. Please go; before 
Itbrowyoaoutl" 

R worked. Eyes flammg, Vrita 
tuRMsd to hbn, cantion ost to Oe inbds. 
«¥ioiu areafool,&eimian. Tes,I s&Id 
Krennian; that's all you arel You 
think you are the Jev Thyle — do you 
believe that we are such fook? Do you 
thmk that we would baig^, whea we 
can command?" 

Brewster grinned at her tightly. "If 
you are babbling about Akar and his 
flaming stone, forget %" be advised 
caustioaiy. "I took his stone away 
from hloi, Seis no aioie Jev tiban your 
dead hnsbuuL Wtdch is a poiut that 
nauseates' me. A man is an idiot who 
sleqn among brambles whose scratch 
can become infected with filth — and 
thus be the death of him. No one knifes 
me in my sleep." 

'W'RITA was obviously furious now. 

But once again the mysterious de- 
moit of Mumph superimposed her fury. 
It flooded over her now, sine and pfm- 
ecM. She lai^cd loadty at him. ' 
"Busbaadt" she eidaimed. "What 
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a dupe you arel I was no more the wife 
of the Jev Tlq^ than you are the Ho- 
Ghanl lliatMuoolyatrick. Atrlck 
to give'to yoa a Jev-ship lUdi iroiild 
keq> you oontent But it wasat red 
any more than the Jev-ship that Akar 
though was his. Yes, there have been 
many, Akar among them. It has 
pleased me to toy with them. Just as I 
have toyed with you." She laughed in 
his face and went on: "Jev? You think 
you are a Jev? Fool! There is no 
mote Jev Thyle. Nastrond kOled hhn, 
not I "nm, it was my hand that hdd 
the gun, but ft was Nastrond's ^laiik 
Then, wiien you f<>rctd ymr lidicidous 
bargain on the Jevs, he conceived the 
idea to bestow a worthless title and a 
minor Haming stone on you to keq> 
you quiet." 

"Rave on," said Brewster coldly. 
Inside him a real iciness was growing. 
Here, before his mind's eye, all his 
fbaa were crumbUn^. What he had 
written was now a worthless scrqi of 
paper without the aiithori^ of a Jev to 
back it up. More than worthless be- 
cause it was the statement of an enemy. 
In all the solar system, no enemy had 
more reason to be such than a man of 
Kren. No Jeggite would listen to his 
accusations — much less would the Re- 
gie himself. 

She did go on, now, the dam of tri- 
umidi idaaiAiig the floodwaters of enn- 
meraAon. "Remember how you 
learned I was the wife of Thyle? Ah! 
Yes, you were duped. You gave the 
secret of making metal in return for a 
worthless title. Nastrond is the real 
Jev Thyle. You, who believed you held 
two Jev-ships, those of Thyle and of 
Ahriman, have only one, and a bit of 
the power of another — ^power that you 
cannot control. Remember? You 
know a^Uag <rf the flaming Mooe, ec- 
pucbapt to mtt that which you 
omnot st«f>I And the Aaxus cgw . . . 
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What about the method of using the 
Anzus? Evea if ym hid aiqr Anau 

to use I " 

"I haven't even got the Anzus," said 
Brewster calmly. "I destroyed it. I 
plaeed BO tniist ia 8 gift of youti. You 
kamr as vdl M I that it wu flie MA 
oaa&d <l tike five. / out ovetcome it— 
Evan the Ettwmics use the Anns. It 
was by no means foolproof." 

Vrita lifted her eyebrows, then she 
laughed. "That leaves you with no 
power at all." She walked up to him, 
pressed her body tight against his, 
lifted her lips and liissed him warmly. 
Then she turned to the door. "Charity 
ia good for the loal," the mockad. 
"Goodbye, Fyavol" 

"Just a minute," Brewster said. "I 
hanre a few things to say." 

She stood with her back to the door, 
waiting, "Go ahead," she said with a 
careless toss of her head. "But make it 
brief. I have use for my time." 

tJREWSTER sat down on the couch, 
took a cigarette from his pack and 
Vt ikMamm^, Theft h» Haw snobi 
&i her Arectioii and looked fhioiq^ it 

at her mildly curiosity-tinged features. 
"I just talked to Nastrond," he said 
casually. "Arranged a conference with 
him and the other Jevs and the Ho- 
Ghan for tonight. In fact, in a few 
hours, now. The proposed discussion 
might interest you, since you have a 
stake in Nastrond— the same stake^ I 
presume, that you had in Akar, uA 
Tlqrle, and nqiMlf." He paused, 
het teaction to tiw insult. 

She look^ aenraful. "You were not 
unwilling," dw retorted. 

"Back on my own world I eat ice 
cream," he said, "Iwcause it tastes 
good. You have a certain flavor, like 
fruit. The only trouble is that yOO are 
rotten to the core." 

"Have youi say !" she snq^ed harah^ 



ly. Her eyes glittered with hate now. 

Brewster grinned at her. "All right. 
I'll make it brief. In plain words, I in- 
formed Nastrond that, as the Jev Hiyle, 
I would call the force wall down tonif^t 
at one hour past midni{^ I can dQ 
this, because I know something yea 
obvioasly don't, that the Ho-Ghan is 
dead, murdered by the Jevs, and that 
the present Ho-Ghan is a fraud." He 
ignored her gasp of utter surprise, went 
on: "To insure my own safety, I ar- 
ranged to liave a nvessage delivered to 
the Regio, ordering the force wall down 
if I do not anerge unharmed from the 
inner d^." 

Viita looked at Urn « lio^ moment 
as he stopped speaking, llien lihe 
spoke, the inferences that had followed 
one another in her mind emerging as 
words. "You must be a fool. You 
know, of course, that you will not leave 
the inner city, once you go into it. You 
know also that your message to the 
Regio will be worthless, once he knows 
you hairan't Am power to call the force 
KtS' dowii. And you know, too, that 
IbaMod tamn you are not a Jev. 
Fnrdier, you koinr lliat I know." 

Brewster carefully ezUnguished his 
cigarette by grinding it into the carpet 
beneath his foot. "Certainly, I know 
all that," he said calmly. 

"Then why do you tell me of this 
ridiculous plan for a meeting, and of 
your foolish threats?" 

"Don't yaa Imwi" 3matet lOted 
)iis hMd end stared attaint into her 

"No. I don't* 

He got to his feet, walked slowly to- 
ward her. "I intend to go through with 
the plan. In short, I intend to bluff it 
out." 

"That's silly 1" she exclaimed. "You 
are more of an idiot than I thought. 
You can't bluff anyone. Even I . . ." 

Brewster said: "I've never killed a 
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woman before." 

Bar iloe mnt gbiitl^ idiite.' Far* 
(tttflid bmaxt her eyes met Us, saw 
tai& bi them. Tben she wUrled, 
icne at the door bi an attempt to get H 
open and flee throu^ it. But she was 
too bte. He caught her shoulders, 
turned her around, pinned her against 
the door. Her terror-filled eyes glared 
into bis, her lips writhed with a scream 
that would not come. 

"This is war," he said. "War be- 
tin«o^ my wld.and ymm. And be- 
cane aqr ifoild doesn't know ifs be- 
Idad Ife ban, I've got to act b its 
Bune.' And so, right here and now I 
declare war on Jegga. Unfortunately, 
I constitute the only Earthman on the 
fitting front. It's Earth or Jegga; and 
if you leave tiAi mdin, ittriH be Jeoc*''' 
* * * 

■pVARKNESS, and a semblance of or- 
der, the first in several days, lay 
over Greater Ho-Tonda like a sootbiog 
bkmket. >nck Brewster piloted Ms 
own tyar low over the rooftops, heading 
toward the inner city and the gateway 
where admission was possible, operated 
from within. Here a gateway could be 
opened in the force wall, on signal. 

It was stiU several miles to the inner 
city wall, just beyond which was the 
invisible and deadly force wall, with its 
constant circle of dead birds marking 
its bovndaiy. 

Below wore the dty smets, narrow 
and crooked here, and practically de- 
serted except for patrols of Jeggite sol- 
diers. Jost ahead, marching rapidly 
down a narrow street, was a platoon of 
soldiers; and in their midst walked a 
captive. He was tall; looked like an 
Estannar. But suddenly Brewster 
dipped his tyar lower, eyes peering 
dnra bitent on the captiva's bMd. B 
that waaut Joe Abbott's faniliar shock 
of tDWded bab . . > I 

BoNce Brewster cooM make certain, 



the soldiers baited beside a building, 
tuned inward, vanished. Huiticdlir 
BrewaUr 1»ou^ h!s tyar down li ns 
street, stepped out of it. Ssett lMwrd 
the buil<^g, which stood Under the 
looming shadow of the great stone wall 
surrounding the inner city. There he 
stopped short, frowning. Facing him 
was a blank stone wall with no door- 
way visible anywhere in it. 

He advanced, examined the wall 
closely, looking for cracks that might 
bidlGata a secMt e ntr anc e . But than 
was Done. Eiperimental paa■dfa^( on 
the wbH revealed no hoUow sound. Tb« 
walls were solid as Gibraltar, or very 
thick. Nothing here but cold stene. 
Brewster growled in annoyance, looked 
up and down the deeply shadowed nar- 
row street 

It was quite possible that the party 
of guards and their ;«isoner could haw 
made their way through these shadows 
md out <d Ae stnet, lAile cainias bin 
to befeve they bad entered a doannqr 
that it was obvious now did not exist. 
He shrugged and turned back to the 
tyar. That must have been what really 
happened. But bad fltdr prisoner been 
Abbott? 

Again aloft, Brewster scanned near- 
by streets without success. No march- 
ing sddieis were visible, ISon tban 
half convbiced be bad been ^dcHmited 
by his own wishful thmking, Btewster 
resumed his way toward the entrance to 
the itmer dty. If there had been a 
prisoner, the chances were thousands 
to one he had been an Estannar. No 
prisoner as important as Joe Abbott 
would be dragged through the streets 
at ni§^t fai such an uncaemonious num- 
ner. 

TO^ei^CmG Ids desMion now, 
Btewstcr's JeitaUiin of ibn e»- 
' basal bluS be was about to put i$ btoi» 
over faim witili growing cwviction as to 
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its milHai-tiHDW chance for fa3.im. 
Jiff NHtiond tainr tiw Mcnt Na- 
^rond bad no ituon to fett liim, be- 
cause he was not a Jev and in no posi- 
tion to carry out his threat to call the 
force wall down. And Nastrond would 
see to it that when his message reached 
the Regio, the truth about his status 
would also reach him. The least that 
could result would be an investigation, 
nrbi^woddtakcfH^tiiiia. Andtbae 
wu the MMMe of victory for the Jeg- 
gites now. 

Out is apace the cat was out of the 
bog. The Jeggites knew now that they 
faced an enemy with ships — but they 
also knew that that enemy's hand had 
been forced, and that eventual victory 
was theirs. Only one thing could smash 
tlie Jeggite power, the smashing of the 
inner city, the death of the Jevs, the 
rilnrinitlnn of tfaeii aoiadtg powocs. 
And l^t would not ban>en in^ss the 
force wall went down before Tartullian 
arrived to attack. 

Tonight I Just between midnight 
and the dawn, the attack would come. 
And Tartullian's fleet would come to its 
doom, unsuspecting, trusting in him, to 
lie in shattered wreckage at the foot of 
the force wall, just as unwary Urds lay 
there, vic^ms of the irresistible force 
that made the wall iiqxegnaUe, 

Btit If Us Uiiif worked, die waU 
viould go down I All he needed was 
access to the inner city, and then . . . 

He would get in all right I Nastrond 
would see to that. And also, Nastrond 
would see that he didn't get out. But 
there was one factor that played in 
Brewster's hand — Nastrond, and the 
other Jevs still faced the danger that 
had forced them to secrecy regarding 
the Bo-Qum to now; the danger of 
the nem leaking out, and the automatic 
lowering of the force wall by immutable 
and age-old law. 

Brewster counted, too, on their doubt 



at to'hii real intentions. As yet, he 
was sure, thqr considered him no more 
tfaan a ist seeking to gain what power 
he could by what treachery and double- 
dealing he could. They did not suspect 
the real depths of his intrigue: his al- 
liance with Stevens; with the Estan- 
nars; with the rebd movements. Proof 
enough of that was Nastrond's accept- 
ance of his denial that he had anything 
te do 1^ the attadt 00 UstaL 

Brewster brought Us tjfu to tat& 
before the entrance to the inner dtgr 
and was inunedlately accosted by the 
guards. He found it unnecessary to say 
anything; he was instantly recognized 
and conducted forward. He was ex- 
pected. 

He was led through several doors, 
and finally stood is 8 gMt mem, Ae 
opposite ^de of itiMi was Vtuek stintt. 
tiow in it he saw a amaH ofieidng, hrge 
encMii^ to tralk through; and visibte 
beyond was a lighted reception room. 
But between was a blank space. That 
blank space, Brewster knew, marked 
the force wall, extending <m down into 
the ground. 

A bell rang once and the captain of 
the guard motioned Brewster forward. 
Brewster looked at him, then shrugged 
and walked bddly towsurd the opening. 
He didn't hesitate as he strode into the 
le^ area, through it, and into the 
lighted room beyond. Here several 
more guards stood, eyeing him specula- 
tively. Inwardly, Brewster shuddered 
with relief, a nervous reaction that 'vas 
purely involimtary. Walking through 
that opening was like walking under a 
bucket of paint, only on a vastly more 
poteoUal basis for disisster. 

Ete was led now.hto the Inner cffy, 
where he saw ahead of him the fantas- 
tically imposing palace of the Ho-Ghan. 
He made his way down the open street, 
which was brilliantly lit from concealed 
Ught sources. At length he reached the 
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.pabce ud mSkei op its bread mBiUe 
steps. 

Hen a pagi met him, conducted him 
deferenti«% Into a small, but loxuri- 
oudy {rnn^hed raom. 

TMMEDIATELY the page had left 
the loom, Bitemtet followed, peered 
dam tl» ootridar outside. Wben be 
ms certain ft was desnted for the mo- 
ment, be ran wM&e toward a door on 
the opposite side. . He opened it, 
tIbBppei in, lound bimseU in another 
ante-nKHn. He left the doer ajar, sat 
down casually in an easy chair, took 
his heavy pistol out of his belt and laid 
it across his knees. Then he waited. 

In a moment the sound of footsteps 
came; and two guards took up their 
s^tion outside the deor across the ItaU- 
way. Thea other footstq^ came: 
these softer as though the amtx was 
dad in sandals. Brewster, sittfng hi 
the shadows of his own room, caught 
just a glimpse af the man as he passed. 
It was Jev NastTond. Brewster grinned. 

A few seconds of silence followed, 
then an angry question in Nastrond's 
voice, lliere was a flurry of excite- 
ment; running footsteps faded toward 
tbe ratianoe of the buUdiag. l^ietntn 
sst sOn, miting. ' 

The sound of the sandaled feet came 
again, returning, and as the owner 
came abreast of the doorway, Brewster 
called out in low tones. "Here I am, 
Jev Nastrond. Please come in, and 
don't make any fuss; I've got you cov- 
ered with a primitive, but elective, 
weapon." 

Nastnmd sto{^)ed, his face flusl>in( 
m Wipy red. But be came into the 
room witbott besHatlaa. 

"Close the doot behind you,", di- 
rected Brewstd. < "Well have a private 
cmference before we proceed ta our 
scheduled buunass — which I observe 
you bad so uttenKoas of carrying out." 



Nastrond dosed the door mi iDMd 
eyeing Brewster warily. "You have a 
flair for intrigue and drama," he ob- 
served coldly. "Also a rather enatic 
imagination. What is all this i^'s 
play?" 

"You mean switching reception 
rooms?" Brewster grinned mirthlessly. 
"I didn^ like tb* ophcdtrteiy ia that 
other place. Besides, I want to - 
talk in any ante-chamber. Our bud- 
ness is around the council taUe — with 
eterybedy present." 

"Exactlyl" snapped Nastrond. "And 
now, if you don't mind, we'll proceed 
to the conferenoe as was intended." 

"But not under armed escort," cor- 
rected Brewster. "Remember, I kold 
all the aces. If I don't oome out of 
here unharmed, the f«oc wall wQl go 
down for a year. I can imagine you 
have an idea of what will happen once 
that news gets out From nameless 
sources, I've learned that you hare 
reason to fear certain elements which 
could conceivably get past even the 
Jeggite war fleet." 

Nastrond laughed nastily. "Yes," 
and he repeated Brewster's words, 
"yon hold dl the aces. And we fully 
expect you -to idqr them." 

Siewster waved his ^stcl; Nasboid 
led the way from the room and down 
the corridw. After a seemingly end- 
less passage through a complex maze 
of rooms, they entered a large one, 
va.stly more splendid than all the rest. 
Incredibly beautiful paintings hung on 
the walls, the most magnificent Brews- 
ter had ever seen, MarUe mosais 
made up the floor and walfa! of an k- 
tricate design so painstaking laid that 
it must have taken years to complete. 
The design was such that it automati- 
cally led the eye to an ornately carved 
door which seemed to be cut from a 
single opaque, cloudy blue crystal. 
Brewster's eyes fastened on it me- 
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mentarily, then he shifted his gaze to 
tba tb«e men wbo now Mood tadag 
Um ^ntly, waiting for Um to spetk. 

"No deal, gentlemen," he said easily. 

The Jev, Azevedro, spoke. "No 
deal? What do you mean?" 

"JiBt that there's one missing," said 
Brewster. "This is Ijetween us all. 
We'll begin when the party's full up." 

"Don't be a fool," said Jev Eblis. 
"You know as well as any that Ahriman 
has been missing for many days. No 
one knom «4iete he ii." 

■Wo one?" Btewstn's i^aace feB 
only casually on Nastrond, then swept 
on to Azevedro, and beck to Eblis. The 
glance had been enough. Jev Nastrond 
did know of the death of Ahriman. And 
he also knew who had killed him. 
There was a sardonic gleam in his eye 
that he was at no pains to conceal. But 
ceaU it be true tfae other tm ^>Mi 
kDOw? Brewster woidd have sworn it 
was 90. Brewster went on: "Let's 
skip that I am not referring to He6f 
man. He b unimportant. I am le- 
{errlagtotheHb-Glan. Where is he?" 

QUTWARDLY Brewster was calm, 
but inwardly he was seething with 
tension. Who was the new Ho-Ghan? 
That was the question that he bad been 
uaable to anvner throng aU of his 
dedoctiDns. A&d vamSBO*, he saised 
that in the answer to diat question lay 
a greet deal of ^^cance. Certainly 
the Ho-Ghan was no puppet. He was 
a person high in Jeggite circles. And 
here, now he was gambling much on 
the mysterious Ho-Ghan's identity. 
Would his bluff work? Would the Ho- 
Ghan come forward? Brewster counted 
OQ the cupidity of his enemies; and on 
cnriauty. Certaiidy titeae Jera 
were not so fod&ih as to underesti- 
mate an enemy — or even a rival, if they 
suppesed him as such — ^to the extent of 
b^iig so careless as to pass up learning 



his plan, no matter what they planned 
to dp ahout Idn aiiterwatd. 
These Jevs were one with the new 

Ho-Ghan, that he knew. There could 
be no duplicity nor secrecy between 
them. Such an empire as the Jegga 
empire could not have been built on 
constant treachery and double-dealing. 
And because of that Brewster felt sure 
that a simple demand would bring forth 
the one porsoi in all this set-up he 
waiited to see. Tlu one person he Aorf 
to see l 

Because ttf Tito hgr badk hi Ws 
apartment, they could not know that 
he knew what they thought he didn't 

— that his power was nil. All the cards, 
apparently, were stacked in their favor. 
They could not suspect his real reason 
for demanding that the Ho-Ghan be 
present — that he had any reason other 
than aiBH^ a desire to araoaant^ [wt 
en the screws }ust as a matta tHwm- 
lag bis weight around ... 

Azevedro spoke up angrily. "Seep 
your pbce, Jev Thyle. You have come 
here to dicker. Such trivial matters 
need be brought to the attention of the 
Ho-Ghan only when . . ." 

"Wait I" Nastrond's sharp voice cut 
into the sentence like a biife. "All 
right, Brewster. If yon would see Hmt 

Swiftiy, as Brewster stood yfiSk a 
frown of mcomprehension that grad- 
uaUy blackened into anger, Nastrond 
strode to a cabinet, drew forth a long 
robe, a ma.sk with a peaked top, and 
threw it over himself. Then he turned 
to face Brewster. "Behold the Hb- 
Ghan!" he cried. 

Brewster laughed in Us lub "Von 
fool your companiims miM than you 
do me," he said. "IMs a gag tet 
wont go, Kastiand. I know better 
than that. And so do your two com- 
panions. Just look at the jealousy in 
Azevedro's eyesi And tlie aarprise in 
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SliHi', Fint, Nastnad, you aren't 
tatt cnoa^ imeaibtT, I saw the 
mm Wt'&ua at tiba taceptioa; and re- 
mambcr, too, that ym atood at my side 
at tba tima. Tlw ana who lat in the 
throne was no stooge — you wouldn't 
risk that. He's a man as important in 
all this as youl Come on, Nastrond, 
cut out the kidding." 

The three Jevs stood stock still. 
nwaNaatnadvokfe "Youan ti^t, 
Brewster. Well mafct a deal with jou. 
What do you want?" As he spoka he 
moved back a few paces. Bnwiter 
leaped instantly toward tlie crystal 
door, stood with his back against it. His 
pistol appeared in bis hand, covering 
the three in the 'room. 

"I want to see the Ho-Ghan," he 
MM. "JiigA vm. Qpm tba dm, 
mutteod, atV& kOlyni afl you 
aMI and Vkit tt fat nyM^t" 

Acevedto's (ace flamed, and he 
reached for his belt, at the same time 
stepping forward. 

"StopI " barked Nastrond. "Let him 
go, Azevedro. Let him go in." He 
crossed to a wall, pressed a hidden 
lever. Behind Brewster there was the 
sigh of air, and he sensed that the door 
ma ajar. He turned toward it. But. 
as he did so, Nastnmd's hand streaked 
for his belt beneath his borrowed Ho- 
Ghan robe. Then, before Brewster 
could whip his gun up, a flash of flame 
came from Jev Elbis, and Nastrond 
toppled to the floor with a ghastly 
scream of agony. 

Moving swiftly, even in his aston- 
ishment, Brewster sent a slug crashing 
into the brain of the forward-idunging 
Awndm, Bocaatww atattlads'iBce 
at Jev who yna smiSbg odffly, 
then the outer door crashed in and 
Brewster leaped through the crystal 
door as a swarm of guards entered. He 
slammed the door shut behind him. 
Oddly thay did not follow. 



r>R£WSXE% Sad no tbw to detate 
on the liMB^gliciMa acOM of Jcv 
lEhBt. For stanffiig before hhn was • 
tan figtue clad in a snow-white robe, 
his face covered by the tall peaked 
headgear that Brewster had seen in the 
reception hall on the only other occa- 
sion he had viewed the false Ho-Ghan. 

"We meet at last," said Brewster, 
still holding bis gun level, its barrel 
tniiaad directly on the tall figure. 'Tve 
been wondering for a long thne about 

The Kh-Ghaa ranained silent, stand- 
ing motionless, apparently imperturbed 
by Brewster's advent. The only sign 
of emotion might have been the rapid 
rising and falUng ti his breast as he 
breathed. 

Not Oat be eonlimted tte fldte 
BMxhaB, Biewtter 'mi not audma to 
eti^ his tmk tram Ua iiGe; n^er 
he stood with eyes hitent, tevtag Ui 
gaze up and down the Ho-Ghan's tall, 
almost slim figure. Tall as himself was 
this imposter, and with an erect, un- 
faltering carriage. Brewster's deduc- 
tions strove to pierce the mask, to 
guess the man's identity. He failed. 
And still the man remained silent. 
&«wster could sense his dark eyes, be- 
ll^ the mask, rettuning his scrutiny. 

"Somehow," Brewster said, 'Tve got 
a tot of respect for you. And just on a 
guess, something just happened behind 
this door — maybe you heard the com- 
motion out there just before — that 
makes your part in this just a little 
deeper than I figured. It's too bad it 
has to end." 

SUII no answer from the hooded 
figure, - Iremter ffldkd gtinlgr. All 
it salted hhn. tiered be some 
real drama in this immaskingi "Vniete's 
your Sinju?" he asked. "We're g(Aig 
to do a little calling." 

The tall figure turned slightly, indi- 
cating the instrument at one side of the 
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room. Brevrater nodded and strode 
over ta it. He hid a hand on the con- 
trol mritch, (bat paused t« face the Ho- 
Gban. 

"Before we begin, I might as well tell 
yon irtiat thfe b all about. In brief, 
your game is up. And Jagga's game is 
up. With the help of a man named 
Stevens, petteps the greater hero the 
Earth has ever known, (he age-old 
dream of Jev is going to be shattered. 
Earth, or Kren, will never become the 
slave of Jegga; and further, Estannar 
and Boron and all the other worlds wHl 
be &ee. No longer will Jegga rtde. 
Here, tonigbt, in the inner dty, the 
peinr^ jtana ^ he Snsshed. Ami 
do you know what wfD smash it?" 
Brewster paused suggestively, smiled 
grimly, toyed with the gun in his hand. 
"One little bullet," he said softly. "One 
little piece of lead from this primitive 
weapon of niine. A weapon that pales 
to insignificance besides your own, but 
curiously, wrought of the one thing that 
has kept the diNiiiirf Jev {ram beamn- 
mg a reality e«ar ahioe that dead day 
nhen he fcOM UmeU in fasane fros- 
taHSm on the sotface of Boion, the 
world he kHiged to omqiier plainly 
visible, but ever unattainable, just 
above him. It's ironic, isn't it, oh Ho- 
Ghan?" 

There was a long moment of silence 
while the two looked at each other. 
Then Brewster went on. "One little 
bidet; with ymxr death, in plain 
view of the Sc^, the force waD osmes 
down. The only thing he doesn't know 
is that when it does come down, a man 
named Tartullian will lead an Estannar 
fleet to attack and destroy the inner 
city, and with it the defenses of the 
outer city. Jegga will fall, and the dave 
worlds will be free." 

BmiMwr's &)tm tightened on the 
Siqju swltlih and be leveled the gun. 
Then he stsod thwe tmea, the Uood 



draining from his face in sudden shock. 
For the Ho-Ghan bad thrown off his 
mask with one motion and stood re- 
vealed before hkn. And a soft, musical 
voioe came to his sttKmed ears: "Would 
y«u un met Kkii liwmter?" 

"SnOtf" Bt w w t a r 's velce came 
boan^ totahbl^ "StibaUman- 
nest ^ GodI" 

CHAnnxii 

'Y'HE girl's face was pale. "At last 
you are on our side, Nkh Brews- 
ter," she laid. "<9at what iB this about 
TartaOiaD?'' 

Bw w Ml Bi Ntaned Hi gan donfy to 
Hs b«3t, advaaaed toward her, sdD 
daied by the unexpected shock ef the 
revelation. "I cant believe it," be 
whispered. "How can it be possible? 
You, an Estannar, tie false Ho-CaianI 
It's impossibler 

"Impossible? For a ftfajwar?" sbe 

"Youl AVteynarT' 

She nodded. 'ITes. jlmdmygirad- 
father too. What dxRit him; tAat 
happened out there?" She ladicaied 

the door. 

Brewster looked bewildered. "I 
don't get you. Your grandfather? 
There are no Estannars out tliere." 

"The Jev, Eblis," she said impa- 
tiently. "Is he all right?" 

Brewster looked at her silently for a 
sectnd, then he nodded his head. *'I 
begin to see, slightly," lie said. "Yes, 
EUis is aU right U &ct, 1^ 
Nastrond, and I took care of Axevedlro. 
Eblis didn't follow me, and I gather 
he had scmiething to do with the guards 
not following. In fact, it seems to me 
he led tliem off somewhere else." 

"The planl" she breathed. "He's 
gone to put it into execution. The 
Konos in the city — and the Estannars I 
The prisena will be opened. There wiQ 
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be battle In the streets. The rocket of 
Eblis hu become a weaponi" 

"Wait a miaute," Brewster halted 
her. "Let's sit down and get this dear 
in my mind. What's going on? How 
did you gat imi How 4id yoa fet 
to be the Ho-Oian? Were you the 
Ho-Ghan that night at the reception? 
How did your grandfather get to be the 
Jev, Eblis? And a million other 
thmgs . . ." 

Suba smiled, but there was anxiety 
in her smile. "Yes, of course, but 
quickly. There are things you must 
td 8M, tos. There Is much work for 
118 to do. . . . The story is long, so I 
iriD gh« yes 01% the Ugb iioltits. It 
begfa ittig ago. Vou tmbt now Ott 
I am a spy. That I've been working 
for the Estannar cause for years. 

"Our methods had to be complicated, 
by necessity, and although I could lie, 
being a bheynor, many others of our 
agents could not. So they could know 
only their particular phase of all plots, 
so that tii^ cl^taie would not give 
away the iandficatiotis of the plan, nor 
endanger their companions. S>Sli, mes- 
sengers had to be gotten throng. I 
was the means of that." 

"How?" Brewster was puzzled. 

"Very simple. Every time a mes- 
senger came, I married him. Then, 
when it was time to go back, I divorced 
him. You see, as an Estannar, he 
could never have gotten by the Jeggites. 
By maxtjring me, whose lepatatiaa as 
tbat sort of a •mmna bad been caw- 
fully built up, the Jeggites never sus- 
pected the truth — nor could they refuse 
entry to the city of my husband. My 
grandfather was twice decorated by 
the Regio for distinguished service to 
Jegga. He was a trusted man." 

Brewster was smiling. "That's won- 
detMl" be sakl. For an instant Suba 
look at bin, dten she went on hurriedly. 
He interrupted her. "About you're 
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not really being married, I mean," he 
persisted. Their eyes met, then she 
went on without further interruption, 
but be contMued to smOe. 

"^WO of the JcTs we kffied, and 
my grandfadier took the place of 
one of them. That was how it came 
about that I became the Ho-Ghas. Re- 
member that night in the palace, when 
the Ho-Ghan was killed? Remember 
how, later, I left you before we entered 
the ball-room. It was then that I took 
my place as the new Ho-Ghan, without 
even the knowledge of the other Jevs. 
Actually, another false Ho-Ghan was 
{daeed there bf the Jevs, but he lived 
no more than a few minuttt after he 
donned the robe. His body was yet 
burning aa I sat on the throne. 

"I have been here ever since. Ex- 
cept for the time you saw me at the 
burning of the Marannes section of the 
Estannar quarter. Many wondered, 
then, where my grandfather was. None 
eonld have swqpeeted he wat acting as 
tihe dodhle of the Jev «dtoae place he 
had ukea. No one iraUld haye »i»- 
pecied he eeidd accrihipHth ^ feat, 
because no one knew he was a bhey- 
nor. Now he has gone to release the 
Estannars and arm them, together with 
the remaining Konos with new weap- 
ons he devised from the Eblis rocket. 
They are powerful weapons, easily 
comparal>Ie to the green ray of Nas- 
ttond. With them m stand a chance 
hi the outer dty." 

Brewster sat cahnly for a moment. 
"But not much of a chance," he said. 
"Perhaps a momentary victory, then 
disaster when the Jeggite fleet attacks 
in force. Only by capturing the inner 
city could they hope to win." 

"That is impossible," said Suba. 
"The Regio's troops guard the en- 
trance, and besides, the mtrance w91 
become one with the whole force wall 
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at the least sign of trouble— and none 
but the Jevs and the Regio aouM open 
it again. My grandfathei, unfertu- 
nst«^> dm not imm that aetm. 
And one* he iMtves the dty, Us mas- 
querade ydU be over, and he cannot 
return." 

Brewster's face was pale now. "You 
mean we can't get out of here?" 

She shook her head. "Not while the 
force wall is up. And now thCR niD be 
no chance to get it down." 

"And Tartunian'a Seet will be ut- 
terly destroyed by the force waU when 
he MtadES," graraed Brevstet. 

'%3ome," mid Saba. 1«t's go ttp into 
the roof gardens. Perhaps we can 
signal them from there." 

Brewster followed her, his heart 
lead in his breast. He knew that it was 
hopeless. TartuUian's fleet would come 
in like lightning, staking all in one 
smash. His complete success de- 
pended oo his qieed and power. Once 
he (lined the inner dtf, and the outer 
dtjr 1^ tts ielum lagn, he c«dd 
fi^t off the Jeg{^ BaA, and tw master 
of the situation. But he would be com- 
ing in expecting the force wall to be 
do\vn. And before he knew that it was 
not down, his fleet would be lying in 
crushed wreckage at the wall's foot, 
just as those dead birds lay there, 
victims of a force they could not see or 
understand. 

Ther^was one answer. His hand 
wenttohisbnajtt... 

CE on the roof, they could see far 
over the dty, and now, as they 
watched, they could see that fighting 
was beginning. Tiny figures were run- 
ning through the streets, attacking the 
giant ray stations, and one by one they 
became the center of Sashing mael- 
stroms of greu> rays and red flames. 

Subs looked for a while, then buried 
her head in her hanA. "M for 



nothing!" she moaned bitterly. 

Brewster took her by the shoulders 
and lifted her up. "Suba, darling," 
ha lAiqwwd. "I had hoiwd there 
would te aoBetUag else for us. But 
this is semetbiag that is beyond even 
my intagiaatiDB. Brfore I say another 
word, I want to tell you that I love 
you. And before we proceed to make 
an emotional mess of it, I want to tell 
you what I'm going to do." He 
turned and stared down at the turmoil 
in the outer city. He waved m htwd 
outward. "Just how much does diat 
aoaan to yoB?'' 

'iSveryjadagl" she said tragieally. 

"Evra your life?" 

Slowly her eyes turned until they 
stared into his. "What do you mean?" 

"Are you willing to die so that all 
that will not be for nothhig?" 

"Need I answer?" she asked. 

For an instant he considered her 
teat-atreaked face, then he shoolt IMs 
bead. "No, I dont Then, het«^ the 
mmmt . . ." He taUed at bis breast 
aikd in an instant the flaming jewel of 
Thyle lay cupped in his palm. He 
added another, smaller jewel from its 
pouch in his tunic, then stood there, 
gazing down at the beautiful Same of 
them. "I know how to start their 
action, but not how to stop it," be said, 
reflectively. 

For a long time thoe was silenee on 
the balcony of the roof garden, then 
Suba Maraanes spake. "Start it," she 
said simpiy. 

He looted out over the city. "The 
force wall win stop it. Nothing can 
pass through that, not even the intelli- 
gent fire. But everything inside will be 
utterly destroyed. When TartulBan ar- 
rives, he will find this inner city and 
all its we^toBS and the city's defenses 
a mass of flaiae. It is a^ way to 
stop him frMi attiAkf it and daf^rajr- 
ing bbMlf." 
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. TJE HELD (he ghimnMrtng stone in 
' Ui p^AOi Us ifincea j»ngiht tlie 
^ Ibmn,. coaaed it fotOi. "Cbea, witb a 

; quick motion, he tossed it over the rail, 
to fall in a shower of coruscating 
sparks to the courtyard below. The 
other stone he carried to the opposite 
side of the roof and hurled it into the 
darkness as he had the first. Down be- 
. low^ now, with incredible swiftness the 
^ flami^ew, hiuing with a loudncM that 
' T^ddlySassimied terrifying proportions. 

"IWth tqr the ibre of the Uvbg stHM 
'' is woMeta," whispered Saba, stating 
^ doW at the holocaust that was grow- 
ing instant by instant. Already a 
sinaller buil<fing collapsed in a rush 
of brilliant sparkling fire. Suba turned 
to Brewster and looked up into his face. 
Then she leaned forward and kissed 
him long and tenderly on the lips. Just 
«ue. He idwwd the kiss, and they 
stood looking at eadh other silently. 
"No dramatic emotions," he said. 

He nodded. "Somehow they seem a 
sign of weakness." 

"And weakness isn't in your make- 
up, is it?" Suba said. It wasn't really 
a question ; more an admission of a fact. 

But Brewster wasn't paying any at- 
tention to her now. His gaze was fixed 
on the courtyard below, where the small 
boildmg had collapsed. Down there a 
man's figure was running, toward the 
outer wall. 

"Abbott!" bellowed Brewster in an 
amazed shout. "Joe AbbottI" Even 
above the hiss of the flames his voice 
carried like that of ancient Stentor. Ab- 
bott heard it, stopped in his tracks and 
stared around bewilderedly. Brewster 
yelled again. This time Abbott 4ooked 
np. The shock and surprise in his 
stance was patently evident^ He looked 
iQ>, dien looked around at & flames 
again, constantly growing In violence, 
but without any smoke or fumes. 

Re waved an arm desperately at 



Brewst«, It was obvious iAtt he 
wanted. 

"He wants tis to came down," said 

Suba. 

"It kxiks as though he knows some- 
thing we don't," agreed Brewster. "He 
was running for some place. And not 
long ago I saw him do a vanishing stunt 
very similar to what he'd have to do 
now, judging from the blank wall he 
washeadhig fort" 

intent another word Suba led the 
yaS down &om the roof garden. In 
a few moments they were running down 
the street toward the waiting Joe Ab- 
bott, who was critically gauging the 
advancing wall of flames. Behind 
them, a portion of the palace crumbled. 
Toward the opposite end of the inner 
city, where the exit through tiie force 
wall Uy, many Jeggites were ramung. 
Some of tton were too late, and tii^ 
could be Seen trapped behind a wall of 
flames that advanced rapidly, cutting 
off their escape. 

"Hurry!" yelled Abbott. "This 
way. I know a way out! " 

Brewster and Suba reached him, and 
Brewster clutched ,\bbott's hand warm- 
ly for an instant before they all ran in 
the direction Abbott bad originally been 
beading. As they ran, Abbott panted 
out: "How'd you get here, Nidi? And 
wha^s Suba doing in that get-19?" 

Brewster grinned. "Believe it or not, 
my boy, she's the Ho-GhanI" 

Abbott gaped, faltered in his stride, 
then went on, gasping. 

"It was as big a shock to me when 
I found it out." said Brewster. "But 
what's important now is that we get 
out of here. I'll tell you the rest later." 

"How in hell did this fire get 
started?" asked Abb^ looking back 
with apprebendm the iMtU of flames 
roaring down on them. "Mao, this will 
burn the whole inner dfy out like tis- 
sue paperl" 
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1 Btvtcd It," Btemtet aatd. 'It was 
Urn c8dy to Sim tbe di^ f«t the 
lEntaam fleet under TtrtoUiea . . ." 

"■you know about thati" exclaimed 
Abbott. And almost in the same 
breath: "You started this I" 

"Don't get confused," said Brewster. 
"I'm on the right side. Always have 
been. But I had to know first what the 
plan ma. Stevens had one, and 
the Bltannan had one, and they 
mieat isutag tofete any too welL 
I had ptuis to can the feiM mdl down, 
but that got knocked hito a cocked hat. 
There was only one thing to do, hum 
the city out . . ." 

"And yourselves along with it!" in- 
terrupted Abbott. They had reached 
the wall now, and Abbott's fingers 
roved over it, found a rocky protuber- 
ancei and praaaed it. A section of the 
Wl sank bade Tb^ went inside. 

'Yes. Becanse in 1^ UiMi an hoitc, 
maybe minutes, TaiMDUu>% fleet ^ 
attack with aU if s frt— «tndtght for 
the inner city, thinking the force wall 
is down ..." 

"No!" exchdmed Abbott "Foe God's 
sake, no I" 

"The fire'll stop him, if he doesn't 
get here too soon. If the whole inner 
dty is amass of fhaie^ hell teve sense 
enott(^ not to mste on'h. Be^ 
proceed to section two of his {dan, and 
go after the outer dty defenses'." ' 

"They'll be tough to crack." 

"They're already being cracked," 
said Brewster. "We saw it from the 
roof. The Estannars have been re- 
leased and armed. Don't ask me how 
—that's a long story, and I don't im- 
derstand all the angles myself, yet. But 
Saba, hen, can eqilate it all. It's her 
grandfather, mote recently the Jev, 
Eblis." 

Behind them a roar of flame cut oS 
his voice for an instant, and Abbott 



shouted: "I don't know how to cut off 
that atoae doM. I had to leave it open. 
Bat furflMr on we pass through the 

force wall and I can close that. This 
is a secret entrance Nastrond knew 
about I don't think even the Ho- 
Ghan knew it existed. He had me 
brought in for some reason not more 
than an hour or so ago." 

"I saw you," said Brewster. "And 
I can give the reason. But I got to 
the outer waS and you'd vanished as 
tboH#t the eanh had sinUomd you 

The noise was terrific now; and the 
tunnel through which they were pass- 
ing amplified it. .\fter a hundred more 
yards, in which ihe heat grew more ter- 
riiic by the second, Brewster began 
gasping. Ahead of him Suba faltered, 
would have fallen. He caught her. 

"The oxygen 1 " he panted. "It's go- 
ing fast— being sucked out by ^at 
damned flame. How much farfhtt, 
Joe ... ?» 

"Here I" came Abbott's voice, almost 
as though he were answering, although 
Brewster realized he hadn't heard a 
word Brewster had said. Even Ab- 
bott's triumphant yell had come to him 
only as a whisper. 

Abbott pushed Brewster ahead, thMi 
followed. A few yards fartteF, and 
as though it had teen a& mk a 
knife, the row of flames ceased;, 
were in total darkness. 

"I never want to run a gauntlet like 
that again!" Abbott's voice came fer- 
vently, sounding startlingly loud in the 
silence. He lowered his tone a bit when 
next he spoke. "We're okay now, Nick. 
It's a few hundred feet to the other 
stone door. Then we'll be in the 
street." 

"Let's go," said Brewster. "Vvt a 
hunch we're gohig to be needed lM 
there. There's fighting to do." 

"That's for met" exdaimed Abbott 
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"IVe been itching to get my hands on 
some Jeggite throats for ages now." 

gREWSTER put Suba on her feet. 

"You're going to stay right in 
here," he said. "Nothing can happen 
to you behind these walls. And right 
now, I don't want anything to happen 
ip yon. WeVe |Dt bi^ortaiit nwtten 
fo discuss after this U over . . ." 

"Nothing doing , . . about staying 
in here, I mean," she said. "Fm the 
next in line in command among the 
Ho-Tonda Estannars, and if anything 
should happen to Grandfather, I'U have 
to take over. I'm going out there vith 
you both." 

■ "You'll have to let her come," said 
Xbbott. "Shell only follow. I know 
these Sstannai womeD^ bt^eve me.'' 

Breroter grinned. "I didn't opcct 
fier to stay," he said. "It was just my 
way of saying I think a lot of her. But 
come on, let's get going. If my ears 
don't play me false, there's hell ban- 
ning to pop out there I" 

,. * « • 

TTELL had begun to pop. There was 
no doubt of it when they stepped 
into the stteet. 10^ in tibe heavens 
over Qo-Tonda a vast fleet of warships 
Reeled and rushed in battle. And 
everywhere ships were falling; both Es- 
tannars and Jeggite. But as they 
watched, it was evident that the pro- 
portion was three to one on the red 
side of the Jeggite ledger. 

On a rooftop nearby a group of Jeg- 
gites were preparing to put a green 
Same cannon into operation. Even as 
th^ watdied, his first bolt shot 
Tard and an Estannar abSp fluttered 
like a broken leaf; came down out of 
control. 

Brewster took his pistol from his 
belt and with six deliberately spaced 
shots, picked oS the entire crew. The 



sound of his Shots was lost the roar 

of battle, and the absence of ai^ flaine 
streak gave the gunners no due as to 
what was striking them down. 

Abbott whooped with joy. "Got an- 
other of those cannons?" 

Brewster grinned, pulled out the 
other one and thrust it in Abbott's fist. 
He also nhipped > belt (rf cartridges 
from beneath robe' and Abbott 
strapped it on. Then Abbott ^mg»i 
down the street in search of tf^Vug 
to shoot at. 

• * * 

'P'HE next few hours were a mael- 
strom of action that culminated 
finally in the exhausting of Brewster's 
ammunition. They found themselves in 
a large square, not far from the former 
Bstannar quarter, ma tUM 

blacked with fire. Other see^ons of 
the diy were aflame now, and the 
sounds of battle were diminishing. A 
large Estennar ship landed in the 
square, and troops poured out, took up 
stations all , around. Two figures 
emerged from the ship. 

"Rogofskyl" yelled Brewster. 

"TartuUianI" exclaimed Suba Mar- 
annes. 

The little spaceman rushed forward, 

clasped Brewster's hand and pumped 
it up and down. "You old son of a 
gun!" he babbled. "You pulled the 
trick after all, didn't you? Even bet- 
ter, you beat us to the punch and 
burned that inner city joint out I We 
Earthmen did all the invasion navigat- 
mg . . ." 

Brewster grinned. "Wrong, Rogof- 
sky.- The swce witll's still nfk I 
cotddtt't call it down. YbuseeFmnot 
a Jev at all . . ." 

But Rogofsky's face had gone sickly 
pale. "You mean . . . Lord I The 
only reason we didn't dive in was the 
fire. No use attacking something that's 
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alrea^ b<itiie4 oat. Thanks, Brew- 
ster! You never did a better job of 
playing with matchesl" 

Tartullian advanced and shook 
Brewster's hand. He was an old man 
with white hair, but his face was 
young. And now it was wreathed with 
triumph and the realization of a life- 
diem. "We've im, fytm" be 
seiA. "BkirTiHida !s oiirs, and most of 
the batfle fleet of Jegga is smashed. 
The master world is no longer master." 

Brewster grinned. "I wonder how 
I'm gdng to tell them how lucky they 
are back in Brooklyn. Nobody'll be- 
lieve me." He turned to Suba. "One 
more thing, Suba. Take me to the 
Dearest telescope." 

"Telescope?" she was nqrstified. 
"WoBi, do yoa.«ast wUb a td^OQe?" 

"I just want to show you senwthfag;" 
Brewster tamed to Tartullian. "How 
about a compaiqr of men to guard us, 
while we go?" 

The question in Suba Maranne's 
face never left it, but she led the way 
through the city to a building whose 
top was the familiar dome of an ob- 
servatory. They entered and when 
they reached the UHnacofK, they found 
an old man sitting calmly studying a 
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DR. CHRISTIAN J. LAMBERTSEN, of tke 
University of Pennsylvania Medical School 
has announced the invention of a new life- 
stving oxygen suit to aid gfuaids in rescuing 
drowning persons. In addition to this use, the 
new apparatus could be used for inspection and 
minor repairs of hulls of boats under water. It 
can also be used for pearl and sponge fishing and 
with some slight changes in mines, sewers, gas 
companies and chemical plants where the atmos- 
phere is deficient in oxygen or contains noxious 
gases. 

This new innovation allaws a life guard t* 
Itay under water for about eighteen to twenty- 
eve miBUtea in depths to sixty feet while search- 
ing for ft drowning person, instead of the usual 
ooe minute at depths to thirty feet. 

The oxygen harness is strapped to the life 
gaard'i back and weighs Just over twdve pounds 



book of star-maps. 

"We want to take a look at Kren," 
said Brewster. "Ill show you where 
when you've got it in the screen." 

The old astronomer got to his feet, 
and in a few moments the familiar 
globe of Earth lay glowingly green on 
the screen. It grew rapidly larger, uU' 
til &ia]ly only the Nordi Ameriom 
continent was vidble. Once more 
Brewster saw that peculiar shifting 
phenomenon that brought patches of 
the surface into startling magnifica- 
tion. He took over the instrument 
himself, and the scene on the screen 
moved until the eastern seaboard of. 
the United States came into view. Then, 
mrae delicately, he maneuvered until 
tbe scene on the screen showed a broad 
livar, and actass it a {^t biid|^ 
Brooklyn bridge. 

"There," said Brewster, taking Suba 
by the arm. "That's where we're gor 
ing. Just as soon as we can get the 
metal works at Ulatai back into opera- 
tion. That's Brooklyn, your new 
home." He looked at her. "Okay?" 

She looked at the screen, then 
turned to smile at him. "(&ay," sh^ 

wtfd. 

THE END 



in the air. Under water its weight cannot even 
be felt. A small cylinder for ox>'f:en or an oxy- 
gen-nitrogen mixture fits into a pocket. A nose 
and mouth mask, rebreathing bags, lead plate 
and a soda lime container are the other features 
of the life-saving apparatus. The breathing bags, 
breathing tubes and inhaler are all buoyant under 
water and their lift almost exactly balance! tbo 
under water weight of the oxygen cylinder, ttgttr 
lator, soda lime container and lead plate. 

Within fifteen scconcb or less the entire life- 
saving outfit can be strapped on and ready for 
use. It is designed to fit persons of different size 
and shape without time-wssting adjustments. 
This harness does not require any as^tance at 
the surface like the deep-sea diver's outfit. The 
only fault of the enttmblo it C|a|t it d« Mt pn>- 
tect the lite guud from odl ntiie mte Ot' 
wftter. ' V 
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HELMAR LEWIS 
Brutus, the dog, became endowed with 
that mysterious possession, a human aura! 



WHATnouldyousayif Itold 
you duA> with ^ araatrap, 
I lunw ghm a tool to my 
iU^ BnrtOs? V«s} I haiM done just 
ihaft Before I snbjeeted Brutus to 
the rays of my aurascope, he was 
merely what his name implied, a brute. 
He was an enormous wolf-dog that I 
raised from a puppy with a good strong 
body, a fairly intelligent brain — as in- 
tell^ence goes among dogs — but, 
withal, a soulless Imite. 

'When I ficst esamtaed ^ dog mdar 
the anraacope, file restilts were, as I 
had expected them to be, eBttady nega- 
tive. After all, Brutus was a 
human being. But, after an intensive 
subjection to my auratron ray, when 
1 examined him next, I was overjoyed 
to note the presence of an aura — a soul, 
in other words — in what had once been 
my dog.' 

Perhaps you are not awaM of (he 
ftwfol in^catioos of this e^niment. 
Perhaps you do not realize that, in 

fashioning an aura — a soul, that is — 
for my dog, I bad clothed him with 
human qualities. Do you understand 
what I am driving at now? Yes, I 
had made a human being out of what 
had once been an animal. 
I had made a human being I 
For after aO, s hmoaa heii^ is 
simply an anbmd VttU S sool. And 



I had endowed an animal with a soaL 
I had tal^ flie soot of old Professor 
Anton Grodt, who had died hi my 
house while I was in the midst of my 
experiments, and traniqjanted it in the 
body of the dog, Brutus. WouW the 
dog, now, have the moral and ethical 
values of the late professor who had 
been a kind, generous old man — a 
refugee from Germany — full of love 
sad tderation of the foiUes of man- 
kind? 

Undeintand me, I was not seeking the 
sensation of a talking dog. Speech is 
a pl^sical attribute, the result of man's 
sopoior intelligence. The soul that I 
had put into the dog would have no 
effect on his intelligence, I realized. 
It would simply give him a system of 
values that places man above the brute 
animal. And these values, I discov- 
ffled, did Nddence themselves in 
the dog at ftrst. But gradually I found 
that Brutus became more considerate 
of my comforts than he had ordinarily 
been. He ceased barking at strangers 
and, most important of all, refrained 
from keening to the moon, that 
greatest of dog delights. Then I no- 
ticed that Brutus' eyes, instead of 
being wild and menacing, as one 
would expect from a wolf-dog, bad 
tdm «i> a kindly bcnevoieat ^vw* 
iinieh ffie tiie eyes of tke piOEessor 
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tteai whom I bad taken his soul. 

But I do not lay too much stress, 
yet, on the miracle I have wrought. 
An insufficient amount of time has 
passed for me to make grandiose claims 
for my discovery. I must keep a care- 
ful scientific check on Brutus observ- 
ing all of his actions mlnotdy and te- 
cordiig them in my sm^aoek. Ani 
I am certain that one of these days, as 
soon as he has completely oriented him- 
self to his new-found soul, Brutus will 
begin to react ethically and morally to 
everjfthing around him, in the same 
proportions as a human being. 

But there is another consideration 
that holds my attention now. You may 
recall tkat, when I moi&ned my aura- 
tnm, I said that it oonld act vpoa the 
sool, ^her powtfvaly or ■ag attw aly. I 
Iwd alreac^ pioMd its Die, in a Badted 
way of course, by traBsferring the soul 
of the late professor to the body of a 
dog. That experiment, however, had 
been perfonned on the body of a dying 
man. So, naturally, I was unable to 
observe the icndts o{ Us having lost bis 
soul. 

lyrV OCn^CBRN, now, is to detw- 
>nin« tto iSaots «{ aqr txausm 
on' a l>M Iraman being Iiad lost 1^ 

soul. For some time I have been 
working on it. Naturally, I have de- 
duced certain theories regardiag the 
outcome. 

For example, I know that if I de- 
tach the soul from a man, lie will lose 
all moral and ethical values. That 
means that there is a possSbility be 
becoow, perhaps, amither ]atk the 
S^per aai loam the datk putOeas of 
the dty attackbig iUMOHt wanin. 

llKn, again, with the loss of his 
eddcal value€, the subject ai my ex- 
periment might concvvabty became 
the most cunning thief in the world. 
For it is this sense of ethical values 



that trips up most criminals eventu- 
ally and brings them to justice. For it 
has been my experience that there is in 
every human being, because of the 
presence of a soul, some spark of soul- 
ness that forces him to regard his life 
el edtae with iw and therefore inde- 
difeli.. And it is flds feeling of inde- 
^^Im &ai oases Um, at some time, 
to faltH bi Us criminal actMty and 
betray Umself. 

So, if a person were to lose his soul, 
because of my aurascope, I visualized 
that the result would be an anti-social, 
unethical, unmoral — not necessarily 
immoral — thinking brute of a man 
who could become a menace to society. 
But there might be other adereal re- 
scSta. Perh^, because of my ezperi- 
msBts^ I oauld develop a iii9et«in- 
tdUgence. After aO, It is a conunoitly 
known fact that we allow our intelli- 
gence — our better sense, that is — 
to be superceded, in a great many in- 
stances, by the introductioa of tlie soul 
— sentimentality. 

I, for instance, have succeeded in 
makmg myself entirdy tmsentimental. 
I aa ft oold^ ealcnlating and eaatplttiAy 
lateil^gatt seienttbt. weie I to alhnr 
■entimait to lntemiie in Wf woifc, I 
wwdd hsve some (Sompimcdon fa v^ag 
my niece Adelaide m my experiments. 
And that is what I have already done. 

For at this very moment, as I am 
writing these lines into my journal, 
Adelaide is resting on the apparatus I 
have devised in my laboratory prepara- 
tory to imdergoing my experiment with 
the antatcon. Yes, I have decided to 
ate Iter as my hniaan subject to de- 
(uEmlae the effects of loHng the soal,in 
a hmnaa b^ng. 

£a a vety short while, after she has 
relaxed herself completely, I expect to 
arise from my desk and begin the ex- 
periment on her. She agreed to be- 
come my guinea pig because she loves 
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me. You see, she allowed sentiment 
to overcome her natural fears because, 
as a human being and possessing a 
soul, she did not possess the super-in- 
tdligoice vUch would have vsmed 
tor tMty from it 

My peMm now Iw to d^- 
■Bine irtiether or Sot she ^ adiieve 
that super-intelligence after I have de- 
prived her of her soul. She is a beau- 
tiful girl. From my desk I can see 
her lying outstretched on the activat- 
ing pallet. Her long, blonde hair shim- 
mers like gold around her head. Her 
eyes are closed now but I know them 
to be a clear bfaie vader the ey^i4s. 
The bUd on face fa of Haas- 
lucent qiudtty that adds ao mvA to a 
beautiful wonum. Altogetfaeij in bm 
and form, and even In teexpetvav^t, 
she is the ideal woman. 

But what will she be after she loses 
her soul? 

Will she become a cunning, calculat- 
ing woman whose only object in life 
will be to project herself over the 
ot her dMd lovers to fama and 
forttue? ^ ^ hmmt « sez-mad 
fiend wlia iriS birsdf over com- 
ptet^ and une(|iii«ocalfy to the dubi- 
ous delights ani pleasures of lust? 
WiH she become a vidous, depraved 
and bestial creature who will prey on 
mankind and wreak the vengeance of 
her soul-less brain on them? 

T DON'T know. That is why I am 
- Qondnetlag tU* eaifwitaent on het. 
Fw, ea fhe otiiiar hand, she may turn 
oat to be a ereifit to mankind. The 
loss of her send, as I have mentioned 
before, might conceivably give her the 
super-intelligent mind. For, freed 
from the fetters of sentiment, ethics 
and morality, her brain might be 
enabled to soar to heights of intelli- 
gence heretofore unattainable to the or- 
dinary mortal. With her superior in- 



telligence, she may develop into a 
human being whose resourcefulness 
would result in untold wonders for the 
world — new and radical developments 
in science, in industry — in virtually 
anything. 

These are matters that can be deter- 
ndned only by the experiment that I am 
soon to perform on her. As I look down 
at the floor and glance at my dog Brutus, 
I cannot help but reflect that my 
experiments wiU torn out to be suc- 
cessful. 

.\lready, in a mere dog, I am begin- 
ning to note signs of humanness. 
Thne fa fbat loc^ in Brutua' eyo— 
a Ml of accosata, ^ost— fbift 
ptwm to me that be b devdoiring a 
quality of empathy and sentimait 
You see, Brutus has become sentimm- 
tally human because of his soul. He 
resents and objects to my forthcoming 
experiment on another human being 
who still possesses a soul. Such are 
the results of human sentiment. 

Now, as I looik over to where my 
nieee is festii^ maB^i I can see that 
she is ilteOBt ready for the experi- 
ment I have already started the motor 
which fondles the power for my ap- 
paratus. The electronic tubes have 
all been warmed sufficiently so that 
they will deliver the shower of elec- 
trons the moment I turn the activating 
switch. From my chair at the desk I 
can see the various gauges and meters 
and I note with pleasure that they ham 
dl been set at theii neemitf calibra- 
tions. There is a pleasant hummiag 
sound in the room coming from the 
coils of the activator-receiver under 
the pallet on which my niece is rest- 
ing. I can even smell the odor of ozone 
in the air issuing from the X-ray tube 
overhead. Soon I will turn the rheo- 
stat, the Z-ray tube will sizzle and glow 
and the ozone will permeate the room 
even more. And I will direct the nose 
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of the auratron activator around the 
body outline of my niece. She will 
quiver, I know, for her body will sense, 
intuitively, that it is being deprived of 
one of its supposedly most precious pos- 
sessions. After &ve minutes, when I 
I>ave. gem over lier Gomplete aura, tlie 
ta^eOsml, kOI iKfinisIied. 

Wdt--ttine Ins ceme for me to SsiA 
out I miBt dose tiie pages of tliis 
jonmal for tlw time being. Later on, 
wiien I Iiave completed the experi- 
ment on Adelaide, I will reopen these 
pages and note down the results. I 
wonder wliat I will be aUe to wiite 
then? 

Vm it he a^ja-intelligeot hn- 
ntaahdng?" 
Or win it be "a dqnved beist?" , 
I observe that my hand qniverg as I 

write these last few lines. You see, 
it is because I have a soul that I am 
visibly affected by what I am going to 
do. The beautiful girl lying on the 
pallet is of my own flesh and blood — 
my brother's daughter whom I have 
cared for ever since stie was a child. 
JietfUe mjr sqtposedl^ scteiUific cal- 
loDmess, J am subject to hmmn aanil* 
meat teciwoe I have a soul. Who 
knowe? If the experiment on Ade- 
laide turns out to be successful, I may 
turn the auratron on myself next. Then 
I shall not experience these sentimen- 
tal tremors that shake my hand as I 
write these words. 

I know one thing. My next de-soul- 
ing experiment will be jierformed on 
Bntos. I )|o not like the loiA in his 
e^e. Be sians op at me, fnMn where 
he is resting on the floor, his great 
brute body ptnsed on springs of sted, 



as though he is preparing to pounce 
on me. He cannot stand the effects of 
sentiment. I shall return him to the 
brutehood from which he sprang. 

But, enough of writing. The time 
has come for action. The subject of 
the etfwriment is fully retaaed to le- 
cdvB the- activating rays of the aura- 
ttok The awatrm itseU b ready to 
perform, Its mjniad tubes glowing 
warmly, its maze of inaer apparatus 
humming like a live thing. It awaits 
the touch of my finger so that it can 
go to work, as though it fully realizes 
the importance of the part it is to play 
in the affairs of the world. 

These are the last words I shall re- 
cord in my journal at this time. 

What will I write next? 

* « « 

Ftom the Los Angdte DiSpMk, 
July 11, 1941: 

FAMOUS SCIENTIST 
BRUTALLY KILLED 
BY PET WOLF-DOS 

At seven o'clock yesterday evening, 
the police were called to the borne and 
laboratory of Dr. Lucius Crandall. 
woild-known aoientlEt. 

On breakiaK down the door leading 
Into the scientist's laboratory, they 
found nls dog, Brutus, mauling over the 
dead body (X Its former master. Tbe 
entfn laboratory and Its contents were 
to « duuEDUcs, as though the dog had 
tm fetetacr ewiTtb&g In It. 

Also In the rooiB, oowmng In a eat* 
ner near ttie telei^au^ vMm slu bad 
used to call tbe pollM^ vw^Spt A(te- 
lalde Cran<lall, the scmMASv BtBM Wto 
lived with him. 

"I don't know why Brutus did such a 
thing," ttie lovely young girl declared 
to the police. "Brutus was like one of 
us and he loved ray xmtlie falUifuU^. 
But, as I was lying on the pallet in tne 
laboratory, I heara him bark and when 
I opened my eyes, I saw him over niy 
uncle's body gnawing at his throat.** 

She could, give no ocber reason for the 
tr^edy. '^I'm glad the police shot the 
dog when they entered me room," she 
added. "He might have attacked me 
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VIGNEnES OF FAMOUS SQENTISTS 
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J AMI'S nwiGHT DANA, American GeoiO- 
jnii], r,ilosist and zoologist, was bom at 
Nuw York, on the 12tb of February, 
181,!. Hii eiirly education was acquired in his 
home town, after which be entered Yale College. 
Upon graduation he was offered a position u. in- 
structor in the United States Navy, which af- 
forded him an opportumty for travel in several 
parts of Europe. 

In 1S36 he was appointed assistant to Professor 
SiUiman at Yale, and while serving in that capac- 
ity pubV^ad his first important work "A System 
of Mineralogy," which at once became a standard 
nfenact book in its specialty tbrougfaout the 
uA \m remained so ever since. 
Itasn IKS to 1842 he «u a member of the 
Tltftead 8(«t« BQiittiag Expedition under Com- 
awpder IBttw iHiOw Ssld was in the southern 
y ^te dc<Mt-te iMSx he apedaHad on the 
nltfwBto'flnl^ndniiildocjri'M ^dragn^lQrt 
ciDnla And cmMk Ha bfooght ^ w&ai Mn 
330 cntiMy new spedes of cwabt and 63iB lilt 
onatacet. He also wrote the narrative of the 
jmnmcy. In recognition of his great services to 
sdenoe on this expedition, be was ^>pointed hi 
18S0 to the chair of natural histo^ at Yale, 
where he remained for the succeeding fox^ yeoia, 
an honored and highly appreciated member of 
its faculty. 

Corals were ori^nally classed as among the 
zoophytes by Cuvier, by which term he meant 
those low forms of animal life that are fixed to 
a definite position and place, and have the appear- 
ance in most cases of growing plants. Hie word 
is no longer used in the current system of dasai- 
fication. In its place the species it covered are 
known as hydroids, corals and sea anemoneo. The 
last two belong to the daiB anthosoe, and con- 
stitute one of the moat wmdaifiil AvWmi of the 
animd world. 

Coral is a calcareous, galatinous or horny- 
product, which is secreted from the water of the 
sea by that strange form of animal called the 
polyp. After passing through its organism, the 
refuse material is excreted, and deposited around 
it, after much the same process by which the 
oyster constructs its shell, except that in the case 
of the coral the structure keeps on growing in- 
definitely, and like a plant, while each polyp, 
during its brief exist en cs, occupies a minute cell 
la the material so built up, reproduces itself by 
a prooesB of budding, and then dies. 

the luBvidnl li Mttle men tlu a aalMto 
and tarmfaai of pa/iufitm i Mrih, whan 



taken out of the water when alive, drains away 
In the state of a watery slime from the little cell 
in the body of the coral which was its home. 
When alive, and in its normal condition and situ- 
ation, it protrudes portions of itself like Uttlc 
fingeiB or hairs, from the entrance of its cell, 
and by means of these finds and absorbs its nour- 
ishment. These fingers or tentacles are supplied 
with nerves, and are extremely sensitive. If 
touched by a foreign and objectionable body 
they are Immediately withdrawn, and only re- 
appear slowly and cautiously. Under normal 
conditioK they are continu^ protruded, and 
by waving about collect the nourishment neces- 
sary for their growth. 

In moat cases these pobrpa eftist in colonies, 
each individual leading apparently a completely 
■oSlaiy lift and haiHng no association with or 
rdatkm to Its taunadiate nd^dwts even thooi^ 
On cdli aribUi conatittita their homes are very 
deae taogatibni^ Hie cbnSne forms produced a» 
of ^dnoil inSntta wietgr, and thoos^h the prod- 
dct of aadi ladMdaal In bdkllng ■ aztroHly 
wwP^ Cba coflshfaiad products are anonnnft, oob- 
Mng of the formation of Idanda and grbqps of 
Mands, and of barrier leeb hnadnds of miles 
hi length. 

, Tliey can live only in deaa watce, and hi depths 
bsB than i2S feet, and abo require a tempera- 
tore of 6B* F. or over, wUch is obtalnabie only 
in or near the tropica. The color of coral is gen- 
erally some diade of whtta or gny. But hi the 
Mediterranean and Red seas, and In the Potiaa 
gulf a red variety is found which is mudi priasd 
for jewelry and ornamental purposes. At oer- 
tain places b the Pacific a ooal black kind oc- 
cars, which brings even a higher price than the 
red. 

Dana's great services to science were recog 
niiied abundantly during his Ufetime. In 1854 
he was elected president of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, and later 
became a member of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, the Institute of Paris and the Academies of 
Berlin, Vienna and St. Petersburg. In 1872 he 
was awarded the Wollaston medal of the British 
Geological Society, and in 1877 the Copley medal. 
He was the originator of the modem theory— 
now universally accepted — of mountain folding 
and formation as the result of lateral pressure; 
and taught that valleys are, with rare exceptions, 
aitlfeljr isoducta of eroalon; and that hi fossik. 



JENNY- 

THE FLYING 

FORD 

BY ELROy ARNO 



IT WAS pitch dark bdliBd Lew Jen- 
ken's bam. The moon had long 
since hidden beiiind a bank of 
clouds. And for a good reason. This 
wiB tkHiamm, and tbe iia«n emkta't 
enitiaiae Mttdllig itet took pbioe be- 
loir. 

tiK Elks were Imajr. Hut is, the 
Elks dab of Fountain Falls, not the 
toothy variety of north-woods animal. 
The Elks had a surprise on tap for Lew 
Jenken. Namely, Lew would awaken 
in the momiuj; to find Jenny, his Model 
T Ford, astraddle tbe loof-beam of the 
bam. 

Hm job of getdiqt helky old Jeu^ to 
her trai&cr-vaae post wasn't a sbnple 
one. Several members had already 
faUen the length of the shinned roof 
and landed in the haystack below. How- 
ever, piece by piece, Jenny's metal 
anatomy was going up the ladder. 

Jenny, be it understood, was not the 
common variety of Ford. She had been 
number 1,000,000 of! the assembly line 
and Henry had felt like breaking a 
boCQe of chan^Migne over h«c bow. 
Mir. Ford had made this remark at 
Jenny's launching: 

"She's smooth, all right. Looks as 
though she might take off and fly." 

So proud was Jenny at that moment, 
she almast tried to fly. However, her 



fenders were on tightly and she was 
unable to flap them. The moment was 
long since forgotten. 

Twenty years had passed. Jenny 
(dlqct iat Jennifer) was now hild 
Hacif together by baBng wire. Sbt 
managed to stsy on the road, delivering 
Lew Jenken and his eggs to Fountain 
Fails every week end. She quenched 
her modest thirst with distiUate and 
carried on. 

But because Jenny did have a per- 
sonality of her own, she resented the 
treatment she was now getting. Not 
that she hadn't been taken apart before. 
Her aitfae plQiatcal qjpsiatns had been 
strewad aboqt #e hmn so numy tima 
that As imadeted how she managed 
to go on. 

It was now past midnight. Lew 
Jenken was fast asleep, sawing on a 
favorite log. He dreamed that one of 
his flock of hens liad just produced a 
golden egg and he was signing a con- 
tract for the wonderful fo«d with Walt 
Disney. 

t]ie Ska SMStbg Ouir way 19 
and down the ladder 1^ Jenajr, or 

parts thereof. Jenny had but one con- 
solation. What she lost on the ground, 
she gained on top of the bam. As she 
came apart, so did she go together 
again, but with minor variations. 



Jenny «ra* a rant ear indeed; number 
1/)00,000 off the attembly line! You'd 
expect her to have unusual qualities . . . 
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Widter Frisb, High Master or some- 
tiling, of {he visiting Elks, toddled down 
fbe ladder after the fifteenth trip and 
accosted his -nearest brother. 

"And me with a bad heart," he man- 
aged to puff. "This would kill me if 
I had to work this hard." 

Curt Rand, expansive, very red and 
also built for lighter labor, managed a 
retort. 

"\riri» I eM fljr ttLete," he 
groaned. "Vve counted the stip on 
tliat ladder until I know jnst bow bi^ 
I am bjr the feel of the wood through 

my shoe bottom." 

Frish started to chuckle. 

"I'm thinking of Lew Jenken's face 
when he comes out here in the morning. 
It's the only thing that keeps me alive." 

The Elks toiled on. 

AND ao it mtjOnt at tmo^dedc 
on&ltcaii^Oetoberitf^ Joi^ 
fer the Medd 7 f onnd bencK eon|dete 
oncci mitfe, ■mm tires stiadtBiDg the 

top of Lew Jenken's bam. 

Her headlights, engine and seat 
cushions were in approximately the cor- 
rect places. Beyond that, Jenny didn't 
dare to guess. Not that she was fright- 
ened. For a car, she was experiencing 
an entirely new set of emotions. 

The Elks were gone. 

Jenny took an experiitieiital lunge 
forward, her left tires slipped and she 
started to slide toward destruction. 
Jenny balanced herself again but for an 
instant her piston rings slapped terribly. 
Then the wheels sto(^d slipping and 
Jenny remained tense, afridd to move 
again. 

The moon was still hidden. Jsay 
blinked one headlight, then die Other 
and her faint, yellow eya cast a glow 
mmibehm-ywi. With her lights 
on she Mt safer. However, the hei{^t 
gasre her a start. How on earth would 
she ever get down? 



jenny sat there a long time, crouch^ 

ing forward on her springs, engine 
pumping wildly, wondering what to do 
next. Then into her mind came the 
old yearning. 

Jenny had always wanted to fly. 

Henry Ford had said she looked al- 
most smooth enough to do so. In fact 
Jenny had secretly tried to % several 
times during her colraful career. AI- 
ymyt she failed, but with the feeBng 
(hat perhaps it mi^t be that her fen- 
ders were too tight. She had never 
been able to flap them. 

Now they were looser than they had 
ever been before. 

The Elks had been careless with 
their wrenches and screwdrivers. Jenny 
felt all wobbly and relaxed. If she could 
ll^> her fendecs fast enoo^ could she 
Mryfetfaeaif? 

Jemqr moved forward cautiously to 
the front end of the barn. The yard 
was a long way below her. It was 
muddy, but still not a soft place to 
land. She knew she was taking the 
chance of wrecking her rear end again, 
and that wasn't a pleasant thought. 

What of it? A girl of her age had 
seen life. Why not take a chance? 

Jenny crouched focwsid^ her qstegfl 
flexing under her, and odd sweat iBKdee 
out on her radiator. She leaned back 
again, straining away from the big apw 
space before her. 

It was no use. How could a Ford fly? 

But, unless she tried, how would she 
ever know? There was a lot of woman 
in Jenny. A lot of that stuff that says 
"you've got to try everythmg once." 
Jenny fli4>ped one fender. It was very 
Itmeived apand domi lwsUy, 
almost a foot. She ttfed the othMril. 
They all wiggled up and down and At 
fdt very light in the dash board. It was 
a queer heady feeling. 

Jenny took a long chance. 

She backed up about five feet, gath- 
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ered her wheels under her and leaped 
forward with all the power she could 
manage. The edge of the barn was 
gone and she hung in space over the 
barn-yard. She was so frightened that 
she almost forgot to fly. Then, with 
a great clatter, she started to pomp 
her feoders up and down with all hee 
stcogtfa, 

Jenny didnt fan. She himg& space, 

then slowly, very slowly, moved in a 
gentle arc up over the house. It was 
wonderful, feeling her strength like 
this. Jenny reached the road, flew over 
it, then tried a few slow glides and 
swoops. They worked without a hitch. 
She dropped- gently to the drive beside 
the iieas^ asttkd into &ie dust and let 
her fenders flap. 

The moon was bright now and she 
was afraid someone would see her. 

Triinnphantly Jenny rolled up the 
drive, and through the open barn door. 
Contented and at peace with herself at 
last, she dropped into a long, peaceful 
sleep. Something feminine and subtle 
within Jenny had been satisfied. At 
last her full power was realized. No 
CacBUac: «r AulHn» woidd push her 
tah dia hynmy mf&i. The woiU 
itSd endless eipariences now that she 
bad longed for all these years. 

LEW JENKEN wa? a mild man. He 
-< had a couple of hundred chickens 
and they provided a small income by 
supplying eggs and fryers tor the mar- 
ket at FooDtain FeJAr, This monung 
he was angry. The nd|^bors had bor- 
rowed Jemqr the Modd T, yester^y. 

He hadn4 driven her since then, but 
what had lu^ipened to Jenny was a 
shame. He backed Jenny out of the 
garage this morning, realizing that her 
fenders were about ready to fall off. 
There wasn't a tight bolt on her old 
body and he wondered if she'd make 
the trip to town without falling apart. 



Lew backed the T up to the door of 
the hen house. He collected the last 
of the eggs, put them in a partly filled 
egg crate and placed it on the rear seat. 
Then he went back into the coop and 
brought out three full crates, the ac- 
cumulated work of a week for himself 
and fifty layers. 

"Eggs," he niui>d)led to ^aiaeU. Be 
spat tobacco juice half way across the 
yard and climbed behind Jenny's whed. 
"Fifteen cents a dozen, and with butter 
at fifty-six. Can't sell enough to buy 
a living. Oughta do something . . ." 

Lew had been going to do something 
about living conditions for twenty 
years. He never quite got to it. 

Jenny felt grand this nus^ng, Under 
Lew's guiding hand, she enteted tlie 
county road and started sputtering to- 
ward Fountain Falls. Twice she hcqiped 
a few feet off the road, trying out her 
new power. Lew swore, blaming the 
jumps on the bad road. 

"I swear they oughta scrape these 
roads a couple times a year." 

Jenny listened to Lew's complaints, 
and moved ahead with a certain degree 
of^eed. As she moved, astray new 
«notion took hold of her. So njany 
times she had come this way. Always 
she had carried Lew and his crates of 
eggs. This morning something new 
had been added. Jenny was feeling 
her oats. 

"I ain't so old," she whispered to 
herself. "Pfui, what's twenty years? 
Got 8 few more years in me. I can 
%1ikeaUfe.'' 

Tbea ^ Iqpsed into ttoaj^t, won- 
deilng if her {dan wasn't a iftOe lis^ 
for an old girl with her mileage. 

"But why?" she asked hersdf. "So 
I can fly like a bird? Birds manage, 
don't they? I could try!" 

Naturally what Jenny was pondering 
could hardly be known. Her words, 
and her thought were not audible. 
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At last she made up her mind. She 
snorted, overheated a little with excite- 
ment, and her radiator started to puff 
and blow off steam. 

"So I ain't got feathers, and I aint 
got the ability to get started," she mut- 
tered darkly. "But I can do the test 
of the job as well as aii3n>ne." 

Her last words were pronounced just 
as Lew got out to pour fresh water in- 
to the boiling radiator. It all happened 
so fast that to this day Lew isn't sure 
if Jenny actually moved, or if he was 
dipped by a Flying Fortress. 

Jenny gathered her springs under 
her and bounced mto the air. Her tar 
diator cap caught Lew wder tte <lSa 
and sent him sjdnniog into fbe itoA^ 
Ltsvr tded to roll over, gave up and 
passed out cold. Not so Jenny. She 
felt the smooth power of her fenders 
as she sprang into the air. She gained 
altitude fast, pumping with all the 
strength in her tank. She was above 
the road and leveling out for swift 
flight. She knew exactly where she was 
going. A fevr miles behind Lew's farm 
was a dense wood-lot In it, sevoal 
buge dm tixes readied Ugh into the 
air, with huge spreadhig 'branches. 
Jenny swooped around, caught the 
beam and went winging away across 
sunny farm land. A few crows, startled 
by the sight of a flying Ford, followed 
at a safe distance. Jenny flew care- 
fully and the eggs on the rear seat 
rocked with the vibration of her body. 

npHE rema&d« of Jenny's story is 
legend fonntiia Falls. l*m 
Jenltm wandered into town dtn^ die 
afternoon, his jaw swollen and his tem- 
per matching it. He met Walter Frish 
in front of the grocery store. 

"And by golly, someone jumped in 
her and knocked me down. They stole 
the buggy and the eggs too." 

Frish wanted to ask Leo how he man- 



aged to get Jenny off the barn so fast, 
but Frish was also Sheriff; and if Lew's 
car was stolen, his duty was clear. 

"I'll phone the state police right 
sway," he said. "They won't get 
erf the cotmty with it." 

"Wouldn't go far, anyhow," be added 
'imder his breath. 

TJUT the police didn't find Jenny. Lew 
didn't find her. In fact Jenny was 
lost for the better part of two weeks. 

When at last she was reported, the 
call came from the county airport. 

"Lew Jenken?" the voice on the 
phone asked. 

Lev gnatted. 

"Mr. Jeideea, jrou lepooed a Ford 
missing a conjla' weA agof " 
Lew's interest grew. 

"Yes I" 

A chuckle on the wire. 

"We spotted your car in a tree, Mr. 

Jenken." 

"In a . . .?" Lew clutdied the ta- 
ble for support. "But— but . . ." 

The ditt^le came again. 

"Wdl, it sounds funny, but you said 
itwasamoddT. One of our tioys was 
flying over Breeze's wDod-lot this morn - 
ing. He said he saw something in the 
top of a big elm. He flew low to get a 
better look, and reports it was a car, 
probably an old Ford. Don't ask me 
how it got there!" 

Lew hung up. He scratched his head, 
then he scratched his chin. After a long 
time be scratdied his chin ^ain, swore 
a loud oath and started out on foot 
across the back-eighty. 

So that's where they found Jenny, 
the flying Ford. She was perched in 
the highest branches of a big elm. Lew 
cKrabed the tree while Walter Frish 
and Curt Rand waited for him below. 

Rand grinned, then sobered quickly. 

"No, Walter, it would be hnpossible/' 
"That's what I think," Frish agreed. 
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"The barn was hard enough. How in 
hell anyone could ever get that Ford 
way iq> there . . .?" 

Lew Jenken got the greatest shock, 
however. It might have been his imag- 
ination, but as he edged carefully out 
toward the limbs that Jenny occupied, 
he fancied that Jenny moved suddenly, 
as though about to (all. Lew hesitated, 
shook his head and moved forward. 
The limbs were thick and Jenny was 
•0088 several of than. He reached the 
GtV and cHndied carefully into the rear 
seat. 

THe egg eriOes ware empty. 
"Stole 'm, the . . .1" he murmured, 
then his eyes opened wide. 

The eggs were gone. In their place, 
fluttering or cuddling close to Jenny's 
motor, were dozens of tiny fluffy chicks. 
Jenny's hood was lifted high. Under 
it, the chicks struggled over and under 
her engine. Lew moved out farther, 
not able to believe what he saw. 

His band m<wed iHit caieftdly and 
he managed to grab a chick. Jenny's 
motor started with a bang, roared loudly 
and the f.ee started to vibrate. Lew 
dropped the chick and scurried back 
toward the trunk of the elm. Jenny's 
motor idled gently and the chicks 
flocked closer to the warm engine. 

Jenken didn't stop until he reached 
the graond. - 

"I see she sdn works," Frish said. 



"Heard you start the motor." 

"What bothers me," Rand said, "is 
how do we h« i&miiV 

Lew Jenken was shaking from Iiead 
to foot. 

"We don't," he stuttered. "By the 
gods, we leive the motherly old settin' 
hen up there where we found her." 

Head down, he started toward home. 

It has never been recorded how or 
* when Jenny left the elm tree in 
Breeze's wood-lot. Lew Jenken knew, 
because right after that be boiiqj^t a 
second-hand pickup. He returned to 
the wood-lot once and found a eetfde 
of hundred well started chicks nader 
the elm tree where Jenny had perched. 
He sold them at a very nice price, and 
used the cash for a down payment on 
the pickup. 

As for Jenny? That one attempt to 
become a mother had brought her a 
surging wish to live. A long-felt need 
to visit mm and nsna&g {daces. She 
tired of ber flock soon after it batdied, 
and set out on wing to see the world. 

Thus, dear reader, if you awaken 
some spring morning to find a decrepit 
model T Ford staring in your bedroom 
window from a nearby tree, you will 
probably be dead sober. It will be 
Jenny the flying Ford, seeking excite- 
ment in far ftdds. 



BEAT THE HEAT WITH VITAMIN C 
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WORKERS that have to perfonn tbdr 
dntiei onder contfitkns M 1)^ Ixtapvtth 
tares an ohm attacked hy faeai aampt 
and heat echaostion. Industrial doctoti have 
found that thfe Is due to the loss bf salt from 
the body throogh sweat and thot companies have 
bu^aUed nit plD dispensers near driiddng fonii- 
taN M that woAers could nidaalA «Mt hodD^ 
mS» £tt salt However^ tMSbt stV emmtA 



fMdam of the Uidfcal DivisioD.«f DuTonta 
feitfim iSuBf have s^vad the pvotdam with dwir 
vltMaia C pot. By glvlag wodura two tableta 



a jthi^ lave cut down heat cramps to a very 
ttfafemim em utoe the temperature soared 
above 106* aad ^bt humidity was very high. 
Each tabbt eaid^» 50 milligrams of vitamhi 
250 units oi B-l, and other B vitamins. 

The success of the Du Pont Company indicates 
that the plan will soon spread to steel mills, fotm- 
dries, ship yards, blast furnaces, and the many 
other places when men work under high tempen^ 
tam. b &«t, the uny Bu^ «jw It for^ lel- 
Ons AAtbig la tibe tc^i^ end tilie any «fll 
find ft useful to itt men vodJug fia the hdOa 
roMM and gun turrets. 



Juggernaut Jones, 



"rr^HIS," I saM as tbe Ipaee- 
I be^tec, ct^adt^- 
loaded with ttuMm, spaa 
down through Mercury's gale-tom at- 
mospheres to a near-fatal crash land- 
ing, "is disgusting." 

Even as I was extricating my ex- 
pansive self from the cargo, two dis- 
gruntled gentlemen dashed into the 
h(dd. 

"Juggernaut Jones made US liSA!" 
eoe screamed, glaring at me, "NobodS' 
can mess things 19 like Jvus^l" 

It was Mr. Joe Katp, peddler of the 
pathetic repulser-ray Globe Glider — 
the only serious competitor Uneelt Fli- 
ers' famed hypo-magnesium, rocket- 
type product has m the air-transport 
field. 

My rival's presence meant there was 



a market upon pirate-Infested Merooy | 
evm greater than that ia&miitei hy 
Bgr immediate howbeitjeitlons superior, ' 

one Sales Manager Harmon T. Dee. 
For Mr. Karp, while weak in a sales 
campaign's closing phases, has a knack 
of smelling out markets. 

"Juggy made lis crash!" Mr. Karp 
shrieked. 

The man with him — a muscular gen- 1 
ttanan named Captain Smith whom I 
had met previously during my cam- j 
paigns — nodded. i 
'•Ol' Blubberpuss has done worse." I 
"This crash," I said, wiping cargo j 
from my wrist watch, "is one catas- ^ 
trophic event of which I am innocent. 
Since we left earth on this wreck which 
you now command, I have been locked 
within this odorous hold, pitchforking 
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I^Sm. fwt imwananted act—" 

"Unwarranted!" Captain Smith gur- 
gled. "You call sitting your fat whosis 
down on our main control board un- 
warranted! For twenty God-awful 
hours we were spiraling straight at the 
sun before we could repair our lines." 

"But you repaired them? The 
AROMA was under eoati^ tiffx^ebr 
ing Mercury?" 

"Right," Captain Smith replied 
grudgingly. 

"Then why," I asked, "blame me 
for your faulty piloting?" 

Wincing, Mr, Karp began scrutiniz- 
ing the hold. Well forward were doz- 
ens of atmospheric demonstrator planes. 
Half were Mr. Karp's Gliders; half, 
Uneek's superior models, including a 
iOijgt, ski-cqi^iped Ugshtrdutgr ttudi 
to aid schedtde runs, carried the 
revolutionary new Perfection Clock. 

While this cold-climate machine was 
famed for its ability to proceed on its 
skis over crusted snow when atmos- 
pheric conditions jeopardized flight, 
Harmon T.'s inclusion of it, with equip- 
ment designed for operation upon the 
closest planet to the sun, further 
strengthened my suspicion that Uneek 

fUm Inc. Hdly netded a fiur-a^ibted 
{ndMdaal sudt as niyself in charge of 

its New Chicago Main OfSce. But 
definitely. 

"Where," Mr. Karp asked, "are the 
test of your tools?" 

"In the tool closet, naturally." 

"Tool closet!" Captain Smith shout- 
ed. "There's no such thing—" 

I cisMed Ott passage to a flush-type 
door. 

;lMt," I tald, "i* the tod closet." 

T OPENED the door and an avalanche 
of unoxidized X-anthracitic rocket 
powder, plus the charred remains of a 
goodly number of t^tchforks tumbled 
upon me. 



"Tool dosetl" Captain Smith 

groaned. "That's the firing chamber 
of the AROMA'S No. 1 braking rocket. 
No wonder we couldn't stop." Pitch- 
fork in hand, I was conducted to the 
AROMA'S control room. "You'll start," 
the Captain explained, "with that board 
and repair every lead." 

"lUs bomdf" tasked, inadvertent^ 
tottdilai! a lem. ' 

The AROMA leap convulsively 
upward, then dived nose-first down a 
long, tapering cylinder. We stopped 
mid-way with a grinding thud. 

"Every tube backfired!" Captain 
Smith screamed. "He's wrecked an 
entire spaceship this time!" 

"We're miles," Mr. Karp moaned, 
"from the Twilight Zone. We'll freeze!" 

"On M^eoiy?" I chuckled. 

"Re's done it again!" Captain &nlth 
whispered. "He's rushed into another 
of his idiotic campaigns without know- 
ing beans about the field." 

"Mercury," I said, "is a small planet, 
dangerously close to the sun. Only a 
small sector called the Twilight Zone 
is inhabited." 

"The Millennium!" Mr. Karp 
gasped. "Be's right." 

"TIk Uatdtants," I continued, "are 
colonists, constantly being decimated 
by dastardly, if mysterious, pirates. 
Where," I protested, "on this sun-and- 
pirate cursed planet is the rumored 
giant new market?" 

"Who," asked a squeaky voice, "is 
the captain here?" 

Crouched in the doorway, clutching 
two ugly black whips in its shovel-like 
hands, was a hideous, man-sized, fur- 
coated crealBte, Two bulbous green 
eyes, i»ojeci^ from its ntmugr head, 
{pared at us with bestial tmy. 

"Be braver* I thundered to my com- 
rades. 

Lunging forward, I thrust my fertil- 
izer fork viciously into the monster's 
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white belly. Shrieking, the creature 
fell writhing upon the Hoor. Promptly, 
myriads of the repulsive things charged 
through the doorway. Dozens sub- 
dued me just as the Mercurian, who 
had miraculously withstood my attacli, 
bounded erect. 

"Fun is fun," it squeaked, lifting its 
pplaiued i^asses to wipe its weak eyes, 
"but tbis is no occasion for tickling, 
rm Chief Talpar. What ails this fat 
thing?" 

"That," Captain Smith said, "is a 
long, sad story. Salesman Jugger- 
naut Jones has sold airplanes to birds, 
fish and metal people but he still can't 
understand that humans aren't the only 
inteUi^^ life." 

"tins msBStet," I scowled, "speaks 
space-Ameifean but I've never seen a 
member of its race . . the Pirates/" 
I gasped. "The mystic raiders of the 
Twilight Zonel Exposed I " 

"We Talpites," the cunning Mercu- 
rian said uneasily, "are a nervous, re- 
tiring people with a hereditary dislike 
for heat and light but we have, shyly, 
kept in touch with the Uidverse." 

Mr. Kiup stcy^Nid forward. 

"And you Talpites live bere in the 
Black Zone?" 

"Right. We have a city. Talpiton." 
Chief Talpar touched his glasses with 
a whip butt. "We were happy until 
some fool invented these anti-glare 
specs, thus tripling our life span. Tal- 
piton is now overflowing and threat- 
ened with starvation." 

"A SbMtoge?" 

"Deddedy not. CNir Sectary, lo> 
cated oft in the vegetation-supporting 
Twilight Zone, is producing more than 
enough food. The trouble is: our food- 
carrying Degenerates couldn't keep 
pace with our population increase." 

"Then," Mr. Karp smiled, "trans- 
portation is your problem." 

"If such," I said stiffly, "is true — 



which I doubt— then, sir, there rests 
witliin this freighter your salvation." 
"Not youl" the Mercurifm squeaked. 

|kTODESTLY, I nod^ "Myself 
and trucks. Dq>endable Uneek 
trucks equipped with Perfection (3oc^ 
to assure on-schedule deliveries. Rock- 
et-tjrpe carriers, sir, iridcb, bji^kidi^ 
fiery streamers of oxidizhig hypo^nag- 
nesium fuel, will flood your country- 
side with light, heat and — " 

Chief Talpar recoiled. "After we've 
spent billions insulating and perfecting 
these polarized lenses to avoid lethal 
rays!" 

"I, then," Mr. Karp chuckled, "have 
your solution. The feiibefy <^be 
Caider which is not only as Hghtless as 

a spinster's night but as noiseless as a 
lover's whisper. Mighty invisible, 
ground-contacting repulsers will " 

"DeLuxe Uneeks," I injected, "are 
equipped — at slightly higher cost — 
with rocket dampers and exhaust muf- 
flers. When in flight " 

"Fli^t?" 

"Exactly." 

"Ta^iten," the Chief ^gMi, "Kes 
Beneaik us. The tunnel to our distant 

food Sectary is about half the width of 
this ship . . . Flying machines for sub- 
terranean dwellers! Insane!" His nose 
twiched. "Gentlemen, do you realize 
your freighter is now lodged inside our 
city's oiUy air-vont? That millions of 
Talpites face suffocation?" 

"A minor item," I chuekted, "We 
wffl rush repairs and blast—" 

"Blast! Thundering rockets, lethal 
heat and light would mean a deadi more 
certain than suffocation . . . Who," 
Chief Talpar asked, "must we thank 
for this ghastly end we face?" 

He was informed forthwith. 

TN THE Talpiton County jail, sur- 
roimded by dull-appearing cellmates 
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— all humans — I pondered my predica- 
ment. Despite the impetus of the 
frightful cold, my agile brain failed to 
identify even the most fragmentary 
sort of sales rainpiiign. 

"Revolutionary 1" I scowled 

An ebjet^'^ to be sure, was svi^ 
id>l«; i.e., to save myaeS et fidents so 
I could continue in the service of a 
company which, while niggardly mth 
salaries, depended upon me et talents to 
hold its coveted position as "Kmg af the 
Airways." 

Naturally, innumerable obstacles 
complicated this objective. I was (1) 
incarcerated, (2) in di^avor with my 
jailors and (3) doomed to death by 
aiffocation ^nce Qie ASOMA could be 
removed wiljr tqr "iraPte^leitriQ^ ec- 
plosives, rocket or otihenriw. 

Yet even should I surmouitt afl ob- 
stacles, no man of my standards would 
think of supplying the fiendish Mer- 
curian Pirates (Talpites) with flying 
ships to further their nefarious deeds. 

"For the first time," I sighed, "I am 
mtbent a maflcet," 

I studied DQr fellow human inmates 
who were wandoii^ logtpshly about. 
My impression was of men, mentally 
stultified by some great tragedy. All 
were trudging aimless beats upon a 
floor made uncertain due to a fused 
coating of shiny, translucent crystals. 

Gazing frran the prison window, I 
saw .TaliHton Dty — a stupendsiig, 
tank-contidned metropolis tt mi^ 
mmWsei buiMmgg, (dl ioqBks save 
several g^t, oddfy familiar structmres 
drawn up, directly beneath me, beside 
a wide outer-drive type of avenue 
which followed the city-encircling, jail- 
containing walls. 

Overhead was a tremendous crystal- 
studded dome, supported by myriads of 
thin, roughly-square metal posts. 

It was as tfaough I looked througih 
a iHadow into a gas storage tank in 



which a forest of slender trees was 
growing from a bed of decapitated puff- 
balls. The nearest roof-support, I 
noted, was two-part— half ornamented 
btass, hdf onide iioa. Both metals 
were dv«^ one against the otiier. 

"The eqpian^on factor," I mused. 

Below me, countless finry, begoggled 
Talpites were afoot upon the city-gir- 
dling outer drive. Most were swarming 
around the larger roofed buildings 
which, undoubtedly, housed the govern- 
ing element. Well to my right, fol- 
lowing the outer drive's curve, I saw a 
wall opening leading to the air-vent 
wherein the AROMA was lodged^ A 
similar opening, far to my left around 
the curve, fed the tunnd whicdi cm- 
nected Talpiton with its food-dis- 
pensing Sectary. 

The openings were directly across 
the tank from each other yet, due to 
building congestion and the closeness 
of the roof-supporting posts, travel 
from one to the other was restricted to 
the long dicuitous route aroimd the 
outer drive* 

But vastly more important, I coidd 
see, within the main walls as they 
curved, endless rows of barred win- 
dows from which stared stupid human 
faces. 

Humans. Thousands. Man-powerl 

TV/fY BRAIN was suddenly two 
■ notches beyond high gear. I had 
but to whip the joy of living into my 
Wxm incarci»ates> l«ul them against 
the Merctuian Ph^tes, install my lib- 
erated fellow humans in this tanked 
city and — 

"Zounds!" I gasped. "I have found 
my market! " 

Numberless ski-fitted, clock-equipped 
Uneek 30-jet trucks would slide, not 
fly, merrily across the wax-crystaled 
tunad floor to the Sectary and bade 
with food. 
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"But more," I said. "No need, with 
humans, for costly rocket muSSers. 
Open jets, belching flame, will supply 
BHidMieeded lieat and light to this un- 

One nmmr item remained unsolved. 
Obstacle tbree. Death by suffocation. 
I was aware of haclting coughs about 
me, a tightening in my own lungs and 
a shivery, totally-unexpected lurch of 
the entire city area below. Talpites 
began flinging themselves towards the 
huge governmental buildinp. 

As tvec, in a crisis, my brain re- 
sponded. 

"The AROMA'S rocket fuel," I de- 
cided. "I, and my noble cellmates, will 
pack a giant bomb and ignite same be- 
neath the AROMA, thus not only blast- 
ing the ship from the vital air-vent but 
Uquidating the vulnerable Talpite Pi- 
rates as well." 

At lasti A canq)aign replete with 
aecq^italde obje^ves; i. e., siH XTneek 
Pliers. It was possible that, consid- 
ering the instability of this world — as 
just demonstrated — the Talpites were 
planning an exodus to other worlds, 
where, by burrowing in the soil, they 
would cause surface cities to crumble. 
Thus, disorganized, the entire Inter- 
planetary Union would fall victim to 
these slave-hungry Metcnriaiis^ 

I, alone, could prevent 

'^Objectivies," I euMsed, "mttby 
ef my talents." 

I whirled upon the nearest prisoner 
—a hard-fisted gentleman with the 
name "Lars" stamped upon his broad 
chest. 

"You, peon!" I cried. "Attend. Sal- 
vation is at hand." 

"Hand?" A hoarse croak came from 
those cold-compressed Hps. "Hand?" 
Empty-eyed, Lars Httoided Ms dght 
baml. 

^nt as I nould, not a ffidcer ei 
laterest could I arouse. 



"Who," I asked, "has been Hmt- 
cerated the least length M i^aael" 
"Ated?" Lars mumb^ "So eat 

yet. Hungry." 
"Jailed! Locked up. How long. 

How much time — " 
"Time?" 

I bared my wrist and pointed at my 
watch. "Time. How many — " 

In a flash, I was buried under writh- 
ing bodies. Lars snatched my watdh) 
simpering eagerly as he watdtod flw 
}«rkiiig secmd band. AnotSieir duUod 
grabbel the time-piece, then another 
and another. The last tossed it into 
a neighboring cell. 

In rising, my palms touched the 
foggy floor covering. Several loose 
granules clung to my flesh, dissolving 
with no unusual chemical reaction. 

"Unfair," I protested. "Must I, to 
m abea^y ovrar-loaded campaign, tie 
millstone of strange inatMials?" 

My ceOmates, now, seaned jittery. 
%es held a weird, blood-diilling glint. 

"Temporarily unbalanced," I said. 
"No doubt due to fatigue." 

The prison door swung. Several 
spectacled pirates entered and casually 
whipped six prisoners, Lars included, 
- from the herd. 

"Desist!" I thundered. 

Sbshing c^>ily> a Xa^^ nicked my 
wfist A demtatiag A^ ravaged my 
body. 

"You, too," the fiend squeaked. 

CTUNNED, I marched with the six 
out along a metal-protected corridor 
up a ramp to emerge high in the air- 
vent at a point opposite the bow hatch 
of the stranded AROMA. Entering, I 
foimd Messrs. Karp and Smith, plus 
^ iWisiBg but Ay (Met Talpai, un- 
iiMBfi ^sdc travel-covers from two 
atmoqdieric fliers. 

, One was Uneek's renowned 30-jet, 
^-and-clock-equi^)ed truck; the 
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other, Globe Glider's similarly fash- 
ioned but inferior model. 

Sighting me, Mr. Karp choked, 
Captain Smith guffawed and Chief Tal- 
par blinked apologetically. 
. "Pocrf eyes," he aaid. "My men 
cwddn't see — " 

"Degenerate!" Mr. Karp howled. 
"Juggernaut Jones rounded up with 
a gang of brainless degenerate laborers. 
Ho, mamma!" 

"Come to think of it," Captain Smith 
smirked, ogling me, "there h an amaz- 
ing resemblance. Fat, idiotic puss; 
blank eyes — " 

"This," I scowled, "is insulting." 

"T&km" QWel Ta^wr said, "I 
was hasfy in laiiing yoa but — " 

"Skip it, Chiefy," Mr. Karp said. 
"Juggy's used to prisons. And like 
you say, your Degenerates are harm- 
less." 

"Sir?" I inquired. 

"Planetary conditions," Captain 
Smith sneered, "decide which species 
h to leai^ the intdlii^raEe level. Be- 
cause fdsaziaee ^B^c^iaiices, Mercury 
was best suited tat bmxowiijg mam. 
malS of Tal{dd^. Rtmums ob- 
viously, have degenerated to a near- 
brainless state. Get it?" 

"Naturally," I nodded. 

"That," Mr. Karp said, 'Td like to 
bet on I " 

"What," I iisked, "transpires now?" 

"Without you to mess things up," Mr. 
Kaip eg pte iae d t "we've Ut m a yr«Sf 
to save tUttei. Tb» 0iM sitis b& 
SecUiy dietfsts have iksnih^ a 
quick-acting solvent wbich wOl nii^ tiie 
AROMA's tel-iron stays. Well col- 
lapse the ship — you ruined it anyway 
— and clear the vent." 

"And you. Jugcy," Captain Smith 
leered, "will foot the bill." 

"But—" 

"Gentlemen," Chief Talpar said, 
"Onr breaths are numbered." 



"How much time we got?" Mr. Karp 

asked. 
"Time?" 

"I mean in minutes and hours. If 
we've got to chase through that tunnel, 
dear to the Secta^ and frt haek wHb 
the sdvent— " 

Chief Talpar shuddered. "Timel 
We have no such measure. Ages ago, 
we threw off such frightful shackles to 
our liberty. But if your Glider is able 
to skid through the tunnel as quickly 
as you — " 

"Gliderl" I scoffed. "Much as I 
dislike to mdign a competitive 
product—" 

"Omli out, Jimsr f Mr- Salp said. 
"You're getting your chance. Well 
need two loads of solvent. I'm play- 
ing it fair like always. We'll both 
ferry back a load. We'll make it that 
the first one back to this air shaft 
gets—" 

"ThetestI" I cried. "The proof of 

product. With sales to the winner and 
» 

T STOPPED, ai^t Soeimnbghad 
^ been Chiief Talpar, even I had b«en 
tempted to swallow his story of starv- 
ing Talpites. Kven I had envisioned a 
market — once the AROMA had been 
melted — for adaptable, ski-fitted trucks, 
sliding through the slick, crystal-coated 
tunnel, bearing food from the distant 
Sectary. 

Wbat aettMi to take? Soorea of 
wb^Humed Tali^ were abont us. 
Andocfy^ buaumi»&oneis. Messrs. 
Ksip 0 $tti^, being duped, would 
side witb CUef TM]^. Indeed, so 
deluded was Mr. I^rp, he had, as 
customary, craftily arranged this pseu- 
do-fair test of product, thinking to 
impress the one he believed was our 
prospectus — Chief Talpar — with the 
magnificence of his nature. 

Howeva, once we were locked in our 
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Utter dud, Mr. Karp would— again 
ik' OBtsinary— enploy every foul 
means he coiud devise to best me. 

"I must," I decided, "bide my time. 
Time?" 

I frowned. With Talpiton without 
a time measure, speed schedules would 
mean nothing. Quite unexpectedly, a 
feeling of acute pessimism seized me. 
It was as though I were sunk in a 
quagmiw q{ timeles etemity in wbieb 
stn^e was senseless. 

"I will comply," I thought. "Mr. 
Karp and I will again compete. How- 
ever, in winning, I will be impressing 
not the cruel Pirate Talpites, but the 
humans whom they have enslaved. 
While the AROMA is being dissolved, 
my revitalized force will seize the X- 
anthracitic rocket powder, plant our 
bomb and — victory I" 

I Song a knowing ^atm at Degrater- 
ate Lars, now Ilstl^% engaged In help- 
ing lower the two eonqjetitive ski-trucks 
to the shaft bottom, preparatory to a 
dash out the vent, around the outer 
drive, past the government buildings, 
to and through the opposing wall open- 
ing which fed the tunnel leading to the 
Sectary where the solvent waited us. 

Lars caught my eye. Again, I was 
disturbed to see a hard glint within 
those beavSy-lidded ^es. 

X/niES from Talpiton, b^seath the 
so-called Twilight Zwe in- a 
cavern which, though far warmer, was 
a miniature of Talpiton City even to 
the brass-iron, closely-set supporting 
posts, Mr. Karp and I prepared to em- 
bark upon the test run back. 

The solvent, in plastic containers, 
was aboard. Sweltering Talpites 
waited the take^ while b^^d ^em, 
in cages, I could see a most 
collection of bugs and crawlers. 

The Sectary. 

"It," I frowned, "is simply a breed- 



ing place for insects." 

My campaign faced disaster. In- 
sects were food for Talpidae; humans 
scorned such tidbits. The rescued 
pseudo-degenerates might scorn my 
suggestion that they employ fleets of 
trucks to haul mere bugs. 

Even more grief had struck me. 

I had, on pretext of needing help to 
load the solvent, taken Lars as pas- 
senger, to impress tUs soos-to^be-freed 
human on m^ of product. But in tibe 
process of being caught in outer drive 
traffic as we slid easily along on the 
sturdy skis, and being forced to follow 
Mr. Karp through the first ghastly 
turns of the crystal-coated tunnel, my 
prospectus had fallen sound asleep. 

Once in the curve area, I stopped to 
inspect the slippery, translucent pas- 
sage covering. Of irregular shapes, all 
loose particles disscdved on touch with- 
out undue <£en^cal reaction. 

"Odd," I mused. 

Regaining my cab, I found I^ars star- 
ing with hypnotic fascination at the 
dashboard clock. Somehow, the act 
aroused in me a strange premonition. 

Driving forward into a long, low- 
roofed straightofway, I discovered Mr. 
Kaip waiting. As I slid towards him, 
he started moving. Simultaneously, I 
fdt niyoads of his snlent, invisil^ but 
poteni rays press upon my hull. 

"Practicing," I frowned. "He seeks 
to perfect the best means of fouling me 
when we begin our return test run." 

It was, of course, an old Karpian 
stratagem — that of knocking me off- 
course — made possible by his out- 
moded type of machine.* 



*A Glider is able to maintain lieight and fov- 
waid movement only by directing ita dectlo- 
beam repulser rays upon a reasonably )g9^ t/t^S^ 
ciaating, literally, an airship which "wal^'' on 
invisible stilts or props. Naturally, without a 
suitable solid to contact, a Glider, differing! from 
a free-flying, or sliding, magnesium-powered, 
rodcet-type Uneek, would be belpless.~Ed. 
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The tunnel's roof was only inches 
above our hsSU. 
"mtus^"! decided, "tie no leap- 

'ntten *as, however, just enough 
room to paes on the horizontal. 

"But such," I admitted, "will be 
hazardous with Mr. Kzrp bombard- 
ing me with course-disrupting repuls- 
ers. Better if I take the lead at the 
^art. Right?" 

Lars, starmg grimly at the clock, 
niade ao ansiter. 

A RRIVING— and loading the solvent 
— Mr. Karp swaggered over. 
"I," he said, "am sick of you jump- 
ing the gun on these tests. So I'm 
having the Talpites put Uocks under 
both our skis. When they jerk thm 
away, we'll go." 
Ete retired. 

"A childish attempt to mislead me," 
Ic&uekied. 
The ibot-high blocks were placed. 

As the Talpites stepped back, un- 
coiling the ropes which would jerk away 
the barriers, I flipped the "On-Power" 
switch. Powerful but dampened rock- 
ets sprang to life. Rapidly, I computed 
a take-oft' which would lift me over tlie 
blocks, down on the skis and into the 
tannd ahead of Mr. Karp ^o, nst- 
waUf, had [dotted the same move. 

Doe i)er]U4» to hqf t m e arin i B M le- 
ganfng Ixn, I deared the Uocks by 
fifty feet, striking the domed roof, 
bouncing from four slender but sturdy 
brass-iron support posts to enter the 
tunnel, with one of the block-ropes 
caught in my skis, some twenty-five 
feet a-rear of Mr. Karp who, as I had 
prophesied, had jumped the gun. 

'fito crisis," I said, ''reproaches." 

iXx. Kstp ted on ^ Btraightofway. 
Once irifb&i the em^es, passing, even 
for a i^t of my dAty, would be 
(fifficuh. 



"I must," I decided, "pass before we 
teaek the curves." 

I sounded my klaxon, threw on power 
and prepared to zoom past Mr. Karp, 
r<^ et al, to victory. Quite suddenly, 
I found myself et ship bounding back 
and forth between the waxy waUs like 
a berserk billiard ball. Crystals, 
chipped free, showered about me. 

I straightened ship. Mr, Karp was 
still twenty-five feet ahead. 

Again, I threw on power. My strong 
but muffled rockets spat madly. We 
lurched forward. Abruptly, we were 
upside down, sliding rapidly to the 
rear, the rope flapping behmd. 

"At least," I sighed, "durability is 
being proved." 

I stopped. The solvent was intact. 
With Lars' help, I righted my sMp and 
faced it around. 

"Watch yourself," Lars growled, 
"else youll break dock." 

His voiee was b«tijd. 1^ bmds 
were tensed, daw-fashion, as though 
he contemplated a maniacal lunge at 
my throat. 

"Excitement," I decided. "Over- 
eagerness at being rescued." 

-4gain, I moved forward, Mr, Karp, 
suprisingly, liad stopped, waiting. Ap- 
proaching warily, I felt countless re- 
pulsers stab against my skis. 

"That," I said, "was how it hap- 
jpeaei." 

J^OLDING course dextrou^, I 
nosed on. Mr. Karp did likewise. 
I increased my speed. Mr. Karp, too, 
gained momentum. Plotting a surprise 
dash past him, I suddenly threw on 
top speed. To my dismay, the Glider 
took a similar leap and held the lead. 

I switched on the reserve tank of 
ethylized, double-hypoed magnesium 
which all demoBstnbirs carry. l/fy^l>. 
Imt craft re^xwded with a leiqt of m- 
matched fury. So, unfortunately, dSA 
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Mr.Kup. Beyond lita, I saw flie first 
let&al curve. Beyond those snarls lay 
Talpiton. And across that tanked, 
dome-protected metropolis was the air- 
vent finish Use. 
The crisis I 

To allow my agile brain free action, 
I slowed pace. Mr. Karp, oddly 
enough, did likewise. 

"Conserving power," I said, "for our 
]lalf<«iide rw ttoouj^ traffic around 
the outer drfve." 

My brain was tardy with the solution. 
I further de-accelerated. Mr. Karp, 
likewise. Still in high, my motors 
coughed and suddenly diied, stoi^hig 
us dead. 

"Bonehead!" Lars hissed, doutding 
his mighty lists. 

As I gtqi|ied from my ship to ponder 
^bSs new '^elopement, a barrage of 
unseen n^ulsm swq>t my legs from 
beneatii me. And as I crashed upon 
my muscular stomach in a veritable 
storm of crystal-pebbles now shower- 
ing from the walls, my hapless Uneek 
zoomed backward. Mr. Karp's Glider 
was shuddering but making no prog- 
ress. Realization struck home, 

"The waxy crystals," I cried, "being 
fosed upon these straight walls, offer 
Mr. Karp's repulsers no footing. Only 
by focusing those pn^elling rays upon 
my craft, has the wretch been able 
to progress. Verily, I have been pusk- 
mghiml" Then, as Mr. Karp jumped 
from his stalled ship and as Lars drove 
a toothed braking strip down on the 
floor, stopping the Uneek, my brain 
whirred into high gear. "I," I smiled, 
"hold the whip hand ! " 

"Well suffocate I" Mr. Karp wailed, 
rushing back through the rapidfy foul- 
ing air^ 

"I adc," I Mid, *'oiily tM I be (^ven 
safe pass^ around your pitiful CUder. 
To sdl my prospectus, I must finish 



"SdesI" Mr. Karp howled. "He 

thinks of sales when millions are gasp- 
ing their last! Okay, you win." 

"I will return for the solvent," I said, 
as I slid my ship past the deflated 
Glider, "when I have won this race. 
Maybe," I appended, glancing at ffib- 
tered-eyed Lars beside me. 

There was an, odd jerk as Xteeek 
slipped into the first curve. But not 
until I had negotiated several treacher- 
ous turns, did I dare glance back. When 
I did, my blood ran cold. 

Mr. Karp had snared the dragging 
blockrope and was progressing blithely 
along under my tow. 

"Knavery," I said, "begets knavery." 

I flipped a lever marked "Off — 
Dampers-And-Mu£flers." Instantly the 
f amiLuur thnnder of jgaiting magnesium 
poured backward down the passage. As 
did the brilliant blistering-white flames 
from some fifteen unequaled jets. 

"Knavery," I said as the charred tow 
rope fell in ashes upon pools of 
liquefying but unoxidizing crystals now 
cascading down the metal walls, "has 
been repaid. Also, my greatest fear 
dispelled. Those unknown crystals do 
not burn ... So it is forward," I cried, 
'^^xMigh Talpitcm to vietoiy and 
saiest" 

Something swished past me. I looked. 
It was Mr. Karp's Glider, again in the 
lead. I looked back. My flame-spit- 
ting jets had swept the crystalline layers 
clear of the walls, baring the rough 
metal beneath. 

"Dummy 1" Lars snarled. "You gave 
him a footing for his rays." 

A FEELmO of Biorbid f utiUty, even 
greater than tibat I had experi- 
enced in the AROMA, swq>t me. I 
had proven adaptability yet tridcery 

had whipped me. Mr. Karp would 
cross the finish line. The solvent would 
remove the AROMA. Mercury's dev- 
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ilish pirates would have breath. Ava- 
lanches of orders, garnered by Mr. 
Kaip, would pour upon a company not 
adverse to dealings mth crimiiialSi 
Laddng revenue, Uneek PHers would 
wane. Personnel would be cut. Though 
indispensable, I would be dismissed due 
to Harmon T.'s fanatical jealousy of 
my past successes. 

"Catastrophic!" I said. 

A huge fist waved mensdnt^y before 
my eyes. 

"Get moving. Fatso!" Lars snarled. 
Determination flooded me. I would 
go down— but if^itiDg. 
"V. Parker Jones," 1 thundered, 

"never quits, Onward!" 

I flipped the "On-Damper-And- 
Muffler," lever, snufiing out heat and 
flame, and went hurling in Mr. Karp's 
wake. Around two turns and — Talpi- 
ton City! 

It was a madhouse. Bands of savage- 
eyed Degenerates were darting friMB 
openings in the d^s taidc-wall aad 
fliOgiDg tiiaasdves opou tiie furry 
tastes. 

A revolt of the DegeneratesI 

"War!" Lars shrieked. "We'll mas- 
sacre 'em!" 

Hope flared within me. If these 
harassed humans won — 

"Mr. Karp!" I cried. 

His ghastly ship, still on skis, was 
scarcely one-quarter the way around 
ibe outer drive, proceeding slowly past 
tbe government buildings. The tangle 
of fighting men was creating a jam not 
even he could surmount. I looked out 
through the forest of slender, brass- 
iron roof supports and saw the air-vent 
entrance directly across the tank from 
me. 

"Straight lines," I said, "make for 
shorter distances." 

In a flash, I ims aloft, Ms leided, 
driving my flier out over the pU{BMffl 
Imts into the jungle of posts. With skill 



won from years spent dodging Mr. 
Eai^s Ttp^ r^ attauda, I awoopsd 
and dtoted aiaond and brtweea tfaose 
letM posts en route to— 

"tbejdP-veDtl" Itbundered. "And 
victory." 

A wall— and an opening loomed 

ahead. 

"Excelsior!" I shouted. "The vent!" 

"That," Lars said, "is the Sectary 
tunnel we just came out of." 

I had, inadvertently, misplaced di- 
rections while dodgii^ posts. I "about- 
faced" and plunged aast niore into tbe 
maze. 

"This time," I srid, "Victory we/" 
"Victory?" Lars snarled, pointing 
down. 

I looked. Thousands of begoggled 
Talpite soldiers were charging up tlie 
outer drive, armed with black shocker 
whips. The disorganized humans wa- 
vered, then fied in utter rout back 
thnntgh the tai^ mH 

"We lostl" Lais scr^med. VHfb 
lips drawn, he Slmg W» hands towards 
my neck. "YotfU never give them air. 
Never!" 

"Who," I frowned, "k the villain 
here, anyhow?" 

LANCING down, I saw the Talpite 
militia rapidly clearing the outer 
drive; saw Mr. Karp's sliding ship pick 

sgneA as it stuted a wide^ sweej^ng 
curve towards tbe air-veiif . Mr. Karp 
en route to victory! 

I, who had proven greater adaptaWl- 
ity; I, the man who should be recipient 
of an order avalanche from someone, 
was aloft, lost between brass-iron posts 
and facing death by choking. 

"A Jones," I said, "dies fighting." 

I tensed. My back pressed upon the 
control board— the "Off-MufBer" lever 
to be escaet Tbe din of a w nbi n g 
maids burst fiitfth is ev«y rodtet jet 
went into action; tbe flame of a cram' 
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'.pling sun engulfed every metal post 
in range while huge gobs of faultily- 
oxidized double-hypoed magnesium 
hissed down into the massed Talpites. 

They dropped their whips and ran, 
beating insanely at their eyes and ears. 
The Cegeneiates stoi^ed, turned and 
made ready an anntliilating ooimter- 
attack. 

But even more discouraging, I saw 
the metal posts around my suspended 
ship begin a slow, maddening curve 
as the component metals answered an 
irrefutable law of terrestrial physics. 

As in ancient thermostats, the brass 
halves of these all-important {MJi^, ex- 
panding under heat moie than &e iron 
halves, were aniqieaatills for tUs 
extra expansion hy heaSns outside the 
curve. To my utter horror, I saw huge 
gaps appear in the dome above as the 
time-weakened metal plates there were 
slowly but relentlessly being dragged 
down and to the side by the curving 
posts. 

I And through those gaps came large 
translucent blocks, counterparts oi the 
waxy crystals which, as they roared 
through my blaziog rockets and melted, 
I tecoigi^ed as chunks of ice. 

"In the press of events," I mused, "I 
forgot that Mercury, while closest to 
the sun, so maneuvers as to hold one 
side constantly towards that luminary. 
Quite naturally the other side, cursed 
by perpetual night, would be glacier 
covered, thus forcing Mr. Karp's lost 
prospectus, like the noctnnial moles 
they are, to shdter beneath the ice. 

"Thus," I concluded as larger ice 
ebunks plummeted down to crumple the 
governmental buildings, "ends another 
campaign. This time, disastrously." 

Above, through a sizeable seam in the 
glacier, I could see the stars of Mer- 
cury's endless night. 

"I go," I said, rocketing upward with 
Lars' maniacal laughter dinning into 



my ears, "to bring aid for the 

pressed." 

There were gales, I discovered, upon 
Mercury which not even a Uneek could 
surmount. Not until we had crashed 
and been jailed by pirate-sliy colonists 
in the Twili^t Zone— and tlie space- 
gram &om Harmon T. Dee, Sales 
Manager of Uneek Fliers, Inc. had 
been tossed into my cell-— were my 
fears dispelled. 

"These messages," I chuckled, 
"while superfluous, invariably describe 
a victory even more staggering than I 
dared to envision. Likewise with re- 
wa^ and decorations." 

T SEAD: 

"Be advisied, as of now, by Di- 
rectorial Order, you are no longer as- 
sociated in any way, shape or manner 
with the Atmospheric Sales Division of 
Vneek Fliers, Inc. 

"Eureka! Hurray! (Deleted)! 

"Vow Talpite campaign most de- 
structive in your (deleted) career I 
Y<m not miy vrecked AROMA^ triped 
out Tdfiton City and hurled tU Vol- 
pites into eternal slavery at himds of 
Lars' people, but, by collapsing huge 
pocket in Glacier Area, you caused 
such chaotic storms to roar over Mer- 
cury that the Tivilight Zone is now ab- 
solutely uninhabitable, 

"Love but no kisses. 

Hakmon T. Dee. 

"P. S.: As regards your stratagem 
m smugglmg watch to captured etdo- 
t^s — this dispelling tie morbid ftdt- 
ing of pessimism and futility which in- 
variably strikes a human who is forced 
to endure an environment lacking a 
time-measure — REgeneratc Lars and 
fellow captives, recovering from their 
understandable rage against their 
captors, are appointing you honorary 
Vice-Chief of new subterranean colony 
(Concluded on page iSg) 



Johnny Rain-Maker 

BY LEROY YERXA 

As u HMMlhr the cat*, Johnny 
taHMd lee much— and then had to back 
up his werds; he had to make it rain 



THE weekly meeting of the Xi- 
dian Chiefs of East FaUs tm fak 
full swing. Johnny V/Osm, fully 
accredited as Big Chief at the age 
of ten had the floor. The Indian Chiefs 
had a darn swell cave, dug in a hill 
behind Johnny's back yard. It was cov- 
ered by packing-box sides and had been 
examined by Johnny's father and pro- 
nounced safe. 

Discussions had been gang on heat- 
edly for some time and the ten chiefs 
had lost some of their dignity in the 
process. ■ First, there was the matter 
of who would be the Big Chief. Johnny 
Wilson, chosen partly because of poli- 
tics, had taken his place by the entrance 
to the cave and proceeded to "lead." 

A technical point had come up. 
Skeets Janson, Johnny's senior by three 
months, couldn't agree. 

"Yaaaal Just because your (dd man 
digs qi locks and stuff, you gotta be 
the Big Chief and we gotta believe any- 
dilng you say." 

Johnny owned a box of broken ar- 
row-heads and bits of Indian bead neck- 
laces. That had swung the election. 
Hie ctdlection was donated bgr Johnny's 
father. 

"Nub," Johnny sneered. "Pop says 
tbe Indians could make rain an' every- 
thing. Hiey had a lot of naga: words 
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SBd stvtt. It VIS old business with 

Skeets, in s^tt of his loud protest, 

had a lot of respect for Johnny's knowl- 
edge. 

"Prove it; prove it," he started to 
chant in a high, sing-song voice. "Old 
Johnny Rain-Maker's gotta prove it." 

The small circle of chiefs leaned for- 
ward eagerly. Johnny's face grew very 
red. His flat nose quivered angrily. 

"AH right, dam it." His words lacked 
conviction. "IH go get some stuff and 
111 make it ndn." 

An immediate silence pervaded the 
cave. Johnny couldn't make it rain. 
Still, his Pop knew more about Indians 
than anybody. 

"I don't believe it," Skeets said, but 
in a more respectful voice. "It's a lot 
of — of baloney." 

Johnny mapped the ragged blanket 
around hte with proper dignity and 
retreated from the caye. Once outside, 
he ran down tfie steep iu^ne and 
through the wood-shed into the house. 
Mom wasn't m the kitchen and Johniqr 
hurried upstairs. Pop's room was 
empty. He found the little stone frog 
in Pop's cabinet. 

Pop said if you held the frog in your 
hand and said some magic words, it 
would start to rain anytime. 
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Top oughta have known. He said it 
came from an Indian tribe in South 
America and they always got rain that 
way. Johnny hurried out of the house 
and bock to the cave. 

jM'INE very pale little boys sst in a 
quiet drcle, waiting fot him to re- 
tnm. Jdinny hdd up the stone bog 
so they could take a good lode It was 
just a little thing, all gray and homely 
and it didn't look very powerful. 

He placed it in the palm of his hand. 
His forehead was wet and the palms of 
his hands were sticky. He looked at 
Skeets, and everyone was very quiet. 
Skeets looked scared. 

"Go — go ahead and use it," Skeets 
said. "I'll betcha a jack-knife it don't 
work." 

Jolmny was trying to remember fk^ 
magic words Pop had hold him. M Oe 
Lidians could make it rain, J(dutigr 
guessed he could. His voice was quav- 
ery and a little uncertain. 

"Send soon, O frog, the jewel of wa- 
ter to ripen the grain and — and . . ." 

He forgot the right word. It was a 
strange me that he didn't know very 
wdl. Something like mUl. Restarted 
agan. 

"Send soon, O frog, the jewel of war. 
ter to tipea the grain and millet in the 
flel<ii.'> 

The cave was deathly silent. Skeets 
stared out the door across the yard. 
The sun was shining brightly against 
the white boards of the house. 

Skeets had a sick little grin his face. 

"Come aa, fioggiel" He lifted his 
hands bt the ab. "Make it rain I" 

"WhooMhr 

The storm hit Oie top of die cave 
with a roar. All of a sudden the sun 
was gone. Water came down in slant- 
ing white sheets. It washed the dirt 
from the boards and came through tlie 
roof of the cave. Jolmny's mother 



dadied wWfy into lite hadk yard and 
started to pull her washing from the 
line. 

The Indian Chiefs retreated hur- 
riedly to the safety of the wood-shed. 
Ten frightened little boys stood in- 
side the shed wondering what to do 
about Johnny's rain-storm. The rain 
was c<Hning harder every minwte. Skeets 
staled at Johnny, whose face was wUte 
as paper. He still held the stone ttog 
in his shaking hand. 

"You did HI" Skeets whisp«e4. 
"You made it rain/" 

"Johnny Rain-Maker] " s(Hneone 
taunted. "Now we cant play baseball 
tomorrow." 

Johnny gulped and said nothing. He 
was plenty scared. Instead of being 
proud, he was a£c»d. 11i«y'dbsveto 
Stay ^de until the storm was over. 
The championship game with the ISger 
Cubs was off. 

He looked around hopefully at his 
brother chiefs and saw only frowns. 
He retreated slowly to the house and 
put the stone frog back in Pop's room. 
By the time he reached his own bed- 
ro(Hn window, it was darker tlian ever. 
One by one the Indian Chiefs ran down 
&e drive toward hmne. Skeets stopped 
at the enib and, looking up at Johnny, 
thumbed his nose and stui^ his tongue 
out. 

JT RAINED all week. Tuesday, the 
Indian Chiefs were planning a hike. 
They were forced to stay inside and 
Johnny dropped another degree in their 
estimation. By Wednesday night, 
Johnny was miserable. He heard from 
Sdmy Ilai^, by way oi the back fence, 
that i^anis were made to dn^ him feom 
the club. Fop was reading a b^ book 
about the Indians of Pueblo, or some- 
thing. Johnny decided tliat, once and 
for all, he would find proof for or 
against his power to make ram. 
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He approaditd the subject caKfidfy, 

making every attempt to hide his per- 
sonal interest in magic. His father and 

he were alone in the living room and 
Johnny spoke from the waimtb of the 
bear rug by the fireplace. 
"Pop?" 

Pop looked over the top of his Ixxdi, 
not faiappy at being disturbed. 

"What is it, Johnny?' 

*'Bqf>." JqbBny ^ite^ wooQi' 
fortabty. "Coold Indians *etttty bring 
rain when they wanted it?" 

If his father was surprised at the 
growing intelligence of his offspring, he 
hid the fact behind a smile. 

"Why, maybe — if they wanted it bad 
enough." 

Johnny was silent for a long time. 

"P^," he said finally. "If I took 
that ttaut frog from your ottiinet and 
made tta|iG w& it, would it lain?" 

Bb fa&er JoAed ckmn sternly. 

"You do, and III beat the pants off 
you." 

This answer, although it didn't cover 
the question fully, put a stop to any 
further research work on Johnny's 
part. He went upstairs and sat by the 
bedroom window for a long time. The 
rals stopped late that ni^ and the 
m& day Johnny felt a lot bett«% 

tJOWEVER, the Indian daeh 

. weren't ready to forgive and 
ferget. They couldn't overlook the in- 
justice Johnny had done them in keep- 
ing them inside for the better part of 
a week. Besides that, they were a 
little frightened of him. Anyone who 
can make it rain for three days by re- 
citing magic words, is a good giQ^ to 
stay away from. 

The weeks rolled iilong smoothly 
enough, althoa^ East Falls seemed to 
have had its full quota of rain for the 
summer. Johnny became more and 
mote unpc^ular as the months wentby. 



Fanners were lo^g tbe& iscapi be- 
cause lOf the hot dry wst^te. T%e 
chiefs dared not tell th(^ tenfide se- 
cret to the public. There was a certain 
fear of retaliation from Johnny, if they 
did. Perhaps he had more magic se- 
crets, like turning his enemies to stone. 

Johimy Rain-Maker stayed close to 
heme, sometimes sitting for hoaift be^ 
fa» Mi Pop's cabinet t^ere be coidd 
stxit thnw^ the -i^ss at the little 
rtone frog. Wt mnted to try it again, 
just to make sure it worked. He 
di&t quite dare. 

piNALLY the rain situation in East 
Falls grew desperate. The river 
was dry. The town wells were so 
low that water was put on honorary 
ration. Trucks brought drinkiag water 
from High Springs and it was self ia 
five gallon botdes^ If rain ifidtt% come 
soon, die farmers would leave thdr 
crops to burn in the fields. 

The Indian Chiefs held a meeting 
in Skeet's barn. Johnny hadn't been 
welcome among them for two months. 
He had been properly ousted from the 
club and his effigy burned to destn^ 
his power. 

Sleets predded over tfie ae^ag 
and it was dedded fiiat sometfaing must 
be d(Hie about Johnny Kain-M^er at 
once. Skeets, a little frigjhtened over 
the importance of the step, suggested 
that Johnny be summoned. He placed 
the all important phone call himself. 

Mrs. Wilson, Johnny's motfaor, an- 
swered the first ring. 

"Hello— Who? Oh, Skeets. Where 
have you been? Yes, Johnny's all right. 
Yes, you may speak to bim if yon wish^ 
Why haven't you been around all sum- 
mer?" 

Finally Johnny was summoned. 
Skeets heard his voice on the wire, a lit- 
tle timid and frightened. ■. - 

"Hiya, Big Chief Johnny?" 
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"All right, I guess. How you been, 
Skeets?" 

"Fine," Skeets answered. "Say, 
Johnny, we gst something 'portant to 
do. We want to make you Big Chief 
again. Can you come to a meeting to- 
night at seven, under the elm tree oa 
the Jones farm?" 

Johnny was wildly happy almut the 
invitation. 

"You bet," he said eagerly. "I'll be 
there right smack at seven." 

Skeet's voice grew more secretive. 

"Johnny, bring the stone frog with 
yooi." 

johnny Kain-Maket felt <^ ^ihr- 
ets playing up and down his back. 

He turned around to make sure Mom 
wasn't listening. 

"I can't take Hat again," he whis- 
pered. 

Skeets was angry. 

"You done it once," he said. "You 
gotta make it rain right away or well 
tell on you. Tbea you will be in the 
sou^" 

Ki(^t ibea it was more important 

than anything else that Johnny get his 
old friends back. 

"I'll — I'll be there," he said miser- 
ably. 

"And you'll bring the frog?" 
"I'll try," Johnny whispered, and 
hung up. 

TT WAS almost seven o^jpck. Pop 
was late getting bone. Wua was 
sprinkling the garden irith an old pail 
that had holes in the bottom. Johnny 
took the little stone frog from the case 
and held it in his hand. Just so he'd 
remember, he said the magic words over 
once, under his breath. 

"Send soon, 0 frog, the jewel of 
water to ripen the grain and millet in 
the field." 

Wt ran downstairs, climbed the back 
fence and hurried along the road to- 



ward the elm tree. It was only a little 
way, but once away from the house, 
Johimy couldn't stop running. He had 
almost reached the gcosp ol bofsi un- 
der the elm when a drop Of rain hit his 
nosel Another bounced on his bare 
arm. He reached the tree and little 
spatters of dust were springing from 
the dry earth where the rain drops 
landed. 

He didn't realize how important 
those rain drops were until he saw the 
tense, excited looks on the faces around 
him. Tlie chiefs were staring at Idm 
in surprise. 

"It's rahiing ahrrady," Skeets said 
breathlessly. "I didn't even need a 
charm. It up and rained without John- 
ny and his frog." 

The water was bcatinj^ against the 
earth in ever-increasing volume. It 
spilled down as tliough the clouds had 
been saving a whole summer's supply. 
Water soaked through the foliage of 
the ebn and dripped on the boys< New 
anil ever ioeieasing respect was grow- 
ing in them for Johnny Rain-Maker. 

The Indian Chiefs knew they hadn't 
wanted Johnny to produce rain. They 
had been frightened of him when they 
thought he could produce magic. Now' 
he wasn't magic at all. He was just 
like the rest of them. 

Skeets, with water running off his 
nsae, shook Johnny's hand solemnly. 

"We blamed it on you," he said. 
"And an the time the charm didn't 
have a thing to do with the rain. I 
guess we can prove it now. The rain 
sure started all by itself this time." 

"Let's make Johnny the Big Chief 
again," someone offered. 

Skeets lifted a stiff arm toward the 
rain-drenched sky. 

"We hereby take away the name of 
J<An^ SaiB'>Maker and malu! you Big 
QdeS again;'* 

"Tlianks," J<dmny said. He had a 
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cnzy,' choking feeliag in ids throat, 
"ni try to make a good chief." 

He looked down at the little stone 
frog, partly hidden in his hand. He 
remembered saying the charm all the 
way through, just hefore he left home. 
Johnny hoped it had all been a mistake. 
Hoped the frog didn't have a thing to 
do with it. StiU, 1« tad s^d tiie magic 
vords twice and it had rained twice. 
And harder Aan he had ever seen it 
t«b before. 

I^be he'd better keep the frog hid- 
dlSl fal his bedroom, in case East Falls 
ever needed a big storm again some- 
time. It might work. Johnny couldn't 
Ije sure. Not quite sure. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS TUARAKS 

By L TAYLOR HANSEN 

Seventy centartes age a mysferion race of warlike people lived 
in what is now modern Libyo. The Egyptians knew and feared them 



THE flaminfi; Hay of the Sahara war- draw- 
ing to a close, when suddenly, against the 
sunset sky, silently, one aftrr another, as i£ 
they had appeared upon the nearest dune from 
nowhere, three veiled fiKUrc5, blending with ihe 
very sway of their camels, stalked across Ihe hiiri- 
zoD. To our questioning stare, the guide mur- 
mured but a single word of ei|daii8tioa. It was 
sufficient. 
"Tuaraksl"* 

Some seven thousand years a^o, before the day 
of the camel, when to the west a great sea-power 
was rising to garner the trade of the Mediler- 
nnean, the Tuaraks were a nation whose armies 
were to be feared. The rising sea-power was Unit 
of Egypt, and she called the Tuaraks the "Lybi- 

HDS." 

Today the Tuaraks arc a dying people. Pressed 
by the Arab whom they hate and despise as an 
invader of merely some two thousand years ago, 
and by the encroachments of a civilization whicb 
tbey themaeives retired from when their own 
homeland sank below the waves of the AUcali^ 
the Tuaraks ask only to be left alone. 

Yet there is not an explorer who docs not emve 
to penetrate into thrir territory and wrett from 
then the Moets of th^ put bdctn ' th^ take . 
thoae Moets with them into tl» laad of Sh^em. 
Air it ta possible that tbey may have record! 
wUdi would add fifty thouaand yean to the his- 
tory of mankind. It Ist indeed very possible. . . . 

Ihe Toaiak is a taD, long-headed race, if one 
may judge from the sUts of eyes which are all 
that the men show to an inquiring anthropologist. 
Apparently the women, who are not veiled, and 
who are quite petite compared to the height of 
tlidr men, are of the white race, or rather, let us 
S9y of the dark-whites. Once more, judging from 
the women, the cheek-bones are sometimes high 
and wide while a few individuals have grey or 
green eyes. Others ^to, have a red skin whose 
tone reminds one of a Comanche or Sioux Indian. 
One wonders if the male Tuanik has a beard, but 



* Somrtima spdM Tuwttfths or Twtretii. Thert 
are no set spelHkf mitt for. tktst mwritttn lan- 
guages. 



that is a question which is not answered. Per- 
haps il never will be. 

Tuariikian is an ancient apslutinating language 
who.sc roots iiave no similarity whatsoever to the 
Semitic Arabic tonfiues whieii surrounds the Iribe. 
Philolocists have atlempled to ciasiily lhi= lan- 
guage with the curious islands of a pre-Aryan 
tongue which survive today only as remnants — 
Basque, certain groups in the Caucasus, and An- 
cient Sumer, as well as the great Eastern stocks 
of the Amerind. However, the study of languages 
has not progressed as yet far enough to be certain 
of this relationship. It is a young science, but it 
lias prov. irvj susjiicions concerning this scattered 
group. The Tuaraks tlicmfclvc5 offer no help 
outside of the fact that when asked from whence 
they came, they point to the green waves of the 
Atlantic. 

Other factors mark the Tuaraks as a very an- 
cient Atlantic people. They are completely matri- 
archal, and it is even to be suspected that the 
women join them upon the field of battle. Swathed 
in white robes from head to foot Hdtb 01^ tibe 
eyes showing, not only would it be im^oatfble^ tio 
say whether one's assailant was a man or a 
woman, but also to Ide^iy tbsm. T!im &ett 
veiled raiders exact a tr^nite fbr tibe aoadag of 
their territory from everyone-^cludfaig the Arab 
who is terrified hy their i^proach. Therefore the 
mountains of tbe Hoggar are not a plaoe to be 
sou^ out, but a phce to be avoided. 

Aiaiou^ diey sive a sort of lip-service to 
Mohammedi&ism, imbably carried in by the 
Arabs, nevertheless these mysterious people have 
other and oldor rituals in which the "Ounit" or 
native giant lizard is decidedly prominent. Furw 
tfaermore, they refuse to partake of the flesh of 
this creature, which is considered a great delicacy 
by the Arabs, because they say that it is their 
"Maternal grandmother." This statement not 
only fixes it as thdr totODi and gives that dragon 
the female sex, but it makes use of a word (n.inie- 
ly "grandmother"'), which is one of especial en- 
dearment and respect in the Amerind languages of 
every stock, upon both of the Americas. 

ACCORDING to old Keypiian temple-paint- 
ings, the Lybians were pictured at the dawn 
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of history as dressed in a short kilt-like skirt much 
like the Egyptians themselves. Yet as the Egyp- 
4lftn bobbed thdr hair, the Lybians wore theirs 
&1 a cttst-Bke wave on the top of the head and 
ft alrl er bi^ one aboulda. This same type 
ai bt^HSnas was 0n wain Igr .^ Ancinf Qet^ 
am, Vki vi^ some mia^m a tiw, creat-pbis- 
BCldk»40!(^ worn by many Amerind tribSB.* For 
m^eiii tb^ carried the lance and the torn 
^fiae. "they carry the same weapons tcfdl^i 
evidsttt iiotiqqitjr iriiidi bas snde aiaiQr « col' 

of tbem. 

F<w deoMiUions, tboae who have sera 
^OB «b!^ #e; aO-enveloiHng outer garment say 
tbat they wear tbe polished ano bands of stone 
wUch were worn a bundled thousand yean ago. 
And today the Tuaraks carry the great triangular 
diidd which was borne by the Pelasgians, Cretans 
and others who fought with lances against the 
smaB round shield and the heavy sword of the 
Aryans. Some observers noting the red cross upon 
these andent shields have concluded that these 
people may have been the descendcnts of some 
lost crusaders. Of course, it is possible that these 
shields were so captured, and the prccn c>cd in- 
dividuals argue, also, that all the straiiRcrs carry- 
ing the shields were not promptly killed. How- 
ever, the matriarchal system, and the Li/ard or 
Dragon Totem, argue that the fields, (the crofs 
and triangular shape) were inherited from an an- 
cestrj- far more remote than the Middle Ages. 
Doubtless the Crusaders, in turn, inherited ihem 
from 5ome very ancient source, for the Crusaders 
invented neither the triangular shield nor the 
lancc. As to the symbol of the cross, we must 
remember that Rome used it lo crucify her out- 
laws and political enemies because she wished lo 
degrade in the mind of her suhjeci peopies (he 
sacred symbol of the four directions. Nor should 
we ever forget that red was the color sacred to 
the sun. 

TTie most interesting fads about the Tuaraks, 
however, do not pertain (o either their splendid 
I^ytfqaes or their curious possessions. One hears 
with amazement that lhes« modern outlaws con- 
dder that Herakles, the mythical strong-man of 
Greek legend, was their most outstanding ancient 
emperor. In the light of this fact, the entertain- 
ing supposed labors, loves and conquests of this 
early hero should certainly be re^urveyed in the 
light of Totemism. It is immediBtdy q;)puent 
tbat the supposed ^'monsten" iri^ ib$ wih 
qoisbed were all man-rating cfeatum—iddi as 
tibe terrible tnrds with tbe brazen wings and beaks, 
sad the all-devouring bull whidi Poseidoit, tbe 
aa-fod, salt to Bfinos, tbe king of CreU. If these 
Inn ^nl nations overcome bf ^ ADQoit Lybi- 
Ut, I^Mk the vuiGRis toyea of IQpcn]^ are to be 
iBtcKptdiBd aa i^iuie» Thai&smmxt, the 
Rora^ ttmito of tmh^ ibt kbon, 
for euAtpIii mm Vbat be ftOsm to one of 

* hvqnt^t for aumfU, and Basttn A^eiMk, 



nations which followed the moon-calendar. In 
this respect, it is interesting to note that Hero- 
dotus made the very significant remark that Her- 
akles belonged to the twelve gods which had suc- 
ceeded the more andent eight gods. The ei^ht 
gods, of course, stood for the earlier sun-calendai^ 
while twelve is a lunar number. 

These facts begin to place for us this antiqtw 
nation. It is evident that Ankles bdonged to 
troubled times. He had to meny nations, 
and it Is certain that his td^ was ens ^ WW bl 
ft 'miM idiere cn^oaien h»d idg&ed aoptAne: 
'Ba^lbiamatt hh own pepfk box ib» muSst of 
inetott eooqueet) or aadlBBt atingB&s foUowbig 
eoBqwatf for Hu^ beat two ttSftm, that of the 
t>»go& ot CBlail Uaatd, wUIe tbe early hdr- 
dtess is deai^ ibaft of the Great Bird. This eon- 
foaion b ftrnmuaUll with them for though they 
bear tbe fed crmb and have a matriarchal system, 
yet they condder tbe lunar number (tf tw^tn to 
be sacred and hold tbdr present^di^ "ab^ or 
singing festivities, under the glow of ^ full moon. 

From these facts, is it not pos^le to deduce 
that the day of Hetakl«, and the day of Lybia's 
ancient glory was traceable to that period of pre- 
history which followed the natural catastrophes 
of readjustment in water-levd upon the retreat 
of the ice? Certainly such a period of geograph- 
ical catastrophes would also be a period of war 
and international confusion. A sudden migration 
of vast hordes from a flooded homeland into 
another land already occupiivJ by a people speak- 
ing a different tonRuc would naturally result in 
war. A few centuries of such fluctuations would 
brins; great confusion, rurtbcrmore, such sudden 
fluctuations of the watcr-Icve! wnuld also result 
in throwing the delicate land-and-water-balance 
off and inevitably cause some earth-sUpa and vtA- 
canic upheavals. This wo6ld In torn, be fdlowed 
by more confusion. 

Is not this, then the time of Heraklcs? It was 
the time of the sinking shelf, and of the disap- 
pearance of the English Channel forest beneath 
the rising tides of the Atlantic. If there had been 
a world-empire of the megalithic-builders, the grip 
of that empire upon its colonies had been forever 
broken. Numerous minor totems had arisen. The 
Hyrda, perhaps the early form of the Octopus or 
the Spider Totem with itf. lunar calendar had ap* 
pesred. As Herodotus said, Herakles belonged to 
the time 61 the twelve gods who had saptdanted 
the eight gods of early antiquity. 

T TPON this background, some of the fantastic 
stories which the Arabs tell of the T^iaraks, 
take an unusual significance. One must call the 
stories fantastic, because exploring expeditions axe 
not able to penetrate the massif of the Bnggar. 
In that territory, the Tuatak waRtn atffl remains 
the supreme master of aU he soxviyfc To ttose 
who trespass without his pen^dmi* canm * 
swift and terrible retribution. Olhin W ibe laiMl 
bas changed nominal masteiy, nmdi, An^ a»d-- 
em Xta&w— end oven the old Romau, lonnd It 
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ite to Am m Boggir amtfnldl of the Tua- 

uonnd ^ tiu^ftce ftt afflH the 
itan Idt* oat Bke BttKUtfloted nt« the 
Arab gtttdM n^iiiw fsntaitie tain. lltQf beg^ 
1^ annoimdng that once tiw Sahara was a vast 
hke— an inland tea, over which the aUpa of Egypt, 
Crete and other powoa now long forgotten, uiled 
from the Hoggar and other tauath to a now 
sunken atrip of land drcting the present Atlantic 
coast around Africa's bulge. This sunkm strip 
was wide and fertile, and in those days the pres- 
ent Madeiras, Canaries and Cape Verde Islands 
were but the scenic snow-capped peaks of the 
now-drowned portion of the Atlas, the chain 
which once cupped the Saharan Sea. 

To the student of the distant past, who lemeni- 
bcrs thnt Dindoru'^, the Sicilian, once called this 
supposed body of water — Triton Lake — and had 
insisted thut an earth-convulsion which had sub- 
merged the western A11:is, had also drained the 
Sahara and turned it into a desert; to that stUr 
dent, this repetition coming from the lips of il- 
literate Arabs is almost breath-taking. However, 
this 5tor>-, though forming the basis for other 
tales, is by no means the least fantastic. 

The guides will tell you that in the heights of 
the Atlas above a mighty gorge, are the marble 
towers of Ancient Khamissa. Of course, it has 
been deserted for milleniums, but at certain times, 
when the weather is just right and atmospheric 
conditions correct, then the dark shadows of the 
gorge again become the blue waters of an inland 
sea filled with the ghost ships of long-forgotten 
nations, in a tumbling kaleidoscope of galleys and 
colored sails, among which the ancient towers are 
reflected in all of their exquisite beauty. 

Nor is this the only ruined city which white 
mtu may not look upon. Between the ranges of 
the Air and the Hoggar, is the once proud Tafas- 
laset. And southeast of the Hoggar, is Essouk, 
the dty which was, milleniums ago, the teeming. 
Imperial capital of Herakles. 

IDi^rigulng as may be the stories of these ruins, 
tiWM are still more intriguing stories of the vast 
midttground labyrinths which network the Hog- 
gar. (Doubtless they account for the uncanny 




ability of the Tttaxaks to appear and (Appear 
from sight after some sanguinary raid.) Tliese 
were once thfe vast underground fresh-water stor^ 
age systems which sustained Tuarak cities. Pos- 
sibly they were the means of continuing these 
cities after the desiccation of the land. At any 
rate, the Arabs will tell you that not all of the 
underground passageways are water-filled. In 
those which are not, the unimagincd splendor of 
Ancient Lybia still lies in state for the last of her 
disinherited children, who wander, ghost-like in 
their white robes, through these interminable 
labyrinths. There is gold . . . much gold, and 
books . . . books written in a strange script which 
only the Tuaraks can read. . . . 

Across the flaming sunset sky of the Sahara, 
the veiled figures who blended with every move- 
ment of their camels, stalked silently along the 
horizon. The long fingers of the le\*el sunset light 
stretched out their moving shadows into grotesque 
spindle-legged giants from another planet. The 
guide had murmured only a ^ngle word of ex- 
planation: 

"Tuaraks 1" 

It had been sufficient 
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BY ED EARL REPP 

Wkat was the grim secret that 
lay in the weird depths of this pool of 
terror where death seemed to live? 



COMING with blinding sudden- 
ness the high ringing cry from 
the darkness brought both men 
to their feet to stand staring at each 
other. Hale still clutched his work in 
ose band and his bnfe m the otb«« 
and nna had let Ms fall iriOi ar^tter. 
Tke lunging laiq> waabed their 
shocked faces with jrellow li^t, cast- 
ing dark shadows beneath their eyes. 

A moment of strained silence passed 
before either spoke. Then Hale blurted 
hoarsely; "That was Carlson's voice I 
I'd know it anywhere. • You didn't say 
anything about this, Danal" 

"I thought I'd wait," the swarthy, 
• tock-haiied man ag^s^ him said 
tensely. "I wanted to see itet you'd 
say — ^when they started howling." 

Again the shriek laced through the 
nig^t to freeze them with its horrible 



import. They stood rigidly in the mid- 
dle of the small adobe-walled room, 
waiting for something — they didn't 
know what. 

Around them, out in the night, were 
the oiimUing ttiin« of other dwdUiip 
like the one fbey were in, (^ost-hooses 
of a race long dead. Hale suddenly 
shuddered at the thought of the hun- 
dreds of souls who had passed from this 
pueblo over eight hundred years ago, 
mysteriously, for an unknown rea- 
son. . . . 

With an effort he wrenched himself 
from the spell and hurried to his open 
suitcase to grab a Sashlight. "I'm going 
down aftM himl " he ann(Mmced curtly. 
"Wherever he is, he's in tnni1>le.'' 

"Don't be a damned fool I" 

The shirt-sleeved archaeologist 
lurched in his path to grip his arm. 
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"Carlson said that same thing the night 
he went after Weber. We were sit- 
ting here Just like we were now, when 
Weber's voice came from the valley. 
He grabbed a gun and a light and went 
oot — and never came back. And 
nctther will ym, Balel" 

Angry lights flashed in the cold blue 
eyes of the slender scientist. His hand 
was quick to brush off Dana's grip. 
"Nevertheless," he snapped, "I'm going 
out. I didn't come a thousand miles 
to this sun-blasted section of hell to 
pass up the first clue I stumbled over. 
Stay here if you like — I'm going to find 
CadsoB." 

Dana 8iei% let Us band faO te Ids 
iid& '*A31 rl^" he beeafbcri. ^iit 
ifbm ym start seeing itdnbows spnGng 
out of your flashlight and hearing sym- 
phonies every time a bat squeaks, you'll 
get my idea. Only then it may be too 
late." 

Puzzlement shackled Hale for a mo- 
ment, but in a second he brushed past 
the heavy-set man and plunged down 
.the steep patli into tiie valley. The 
cmndi of li& boots in age-<>Id rubble 
drummed out his. determination. Hast- 
ily he went through the tiny half- 
ruined pueblo to the valley trail. 
Broken brown walls echoed to his pass- 
ing, while windows watched him sight- 
lessly. 

The thrill of high danger tingled 
through his veins, but he rushed on, 
eager to track down this first clue ia a 
mace of pusdes. Not in five yetm of 
investigating sdmtffic mysteries had 
he been buffetted about by such pitta- 
doxes, inconsistencies and riddles. Hciw, 
with a chance to get his hands on some- 
thing that might prove valuable, he 
was stopping for nothing that might 
keep him from getting a handhdd in 
the case. 

Far from being unused to problems 
such as this, Dr. John Hale made his 



living solving them. Years ago he had 
been an independent laboratory techni- 
cian, with a penchant for unravelling 
scientfic knots, such as the steel al- 
loy that wouldn't distribute its carbon 
molecules properly, or a plastic that 
sbtsBk so much <m setting that it was 
useless. After a nrarspaper reporter 
wrote him up and labeled him "the sci- 
entific sleuth," his business suddenly 
expanded. 

He found himself working on cases 
with the police, or searching for a lost 
needle of radium in a hospital, and 
even tracing down deposits of oil that 
db^^ieared. ^d not long ago he 
hsd ei|diid(sia<<9cientific ghost" iiMcb 
neaify (ibiimsd a human lifet 3^e»f«- 
Adess, he was almost bogged in this 
particular case. 

It was a mystery that had brought 
the three archeologists from Pacific 
Southwest Museum out here to New 
Mexico. Dana, Weber, and Carbon 
had been sent to explore tlie nc\vly-un- 
earthed pueblo a few miles from Pueblo 
Bonito, the once great city of eight hun- 
dred years ago. Why the city had 
been deserted overnight historians had 
never learned. But in 1130 the tribe 
that inhabited it had simply disappeared 
— from the section and from history. 

The finding of this smaller village 
only five miles away, by Weber, fired 
once again the hope of solving the 
riddle. But after three weeks on the 
job, catastrophe struck. Weber entered 
a taaBd down in the txp-sbispei 
valley, and never came oof. Cailson 
went after him the next night, hearing 
his shrieks — and he didn't come back. 

The alarmed museum officials got in 
touch with Hale immediately, fearing 
a police search which might result in 
ruin of invaluable archaeologic treas- 
ures. Now, {or the first time, the 
shrewd ac^e scientist had ssmetbaag 
to wrark on. 
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D OCKS and tough shrubs fled by him 
'*' as he raced on. 9ey<ioA the dan- 
der beam of iis I^t til ym Uacknes 
and utter »lenee. Mm be Sti^ed, 
conscious that he was rushing bfindly 
along with little sense of where he was 
going. The long, white column of bril- 
liance lifted over the ragged heads of 
mesquite clumps and buckthorn to play 
over the concave valley floor. 

As if the move had been a signal, a 
hoarse wail lifted from the trail not a 
Inmdisd yards aheadi Instead aa- 
ottier cry mocked it from somewhere 
farther off. 

Chills rippled the length of Hale's 
taut body. Horror drew his eyes wide, 
set his jaw in hard lines. The blood 
that slogged through his veins ielt as 
cold and thick as mud. 

From some source in his body he 
drew strength to raise a shout. "Carl- 
sonl Weber!" he cried into the night. 
"^Where are you?" 

Tim he was silent, holding his breath 
Untfl hif chest ached, hearing the chirps 
of iright insects that gave him his only 
answer. And when he realized the 
men would not reply, he wmt radng 
on down the trail again. 

Hale was never to learn just when or 
why the rigid determination seeped 
bm his bo^ and « dreamy lassitude 
toolt possession of his senses. 

He was simply wandering aimlessly 
about the valley, too delighted with 
himself and this exquisite world of mu- 
sic and rainbow-light to care for any- 
thing prosaic. John Hale was happy; 
he was deliriously happy, with an exu- 
berant joy that carried him along like a 
doud. 

CHAPTER II 
Th* Minte from the Stan 

■\>10RE than anything in the world, 
he. wanted to sing. He tried it. 



The melody that came from his 
caused him the utmost deB^^t, f « his 
voice was as pure as the tone of a bdL 

And back at the mud house a white- 
faced man heard one more ghastly voice 
uttering horrible lamentations . . . 

After a time Hale noticed the stars. 
But what stars ! The black New Mex- 
ico sky was studded with glittering 
chips of gems that were as bright as 
electric li^ts. They were of every 
conCNvaUe colors— emerald, red, white, 
tjne; — as he peered up with back- 
tilted head, open-mouthed with ^fi|^t, 
he could see a brilliant rain of colored 
drops descending from them. Streaking 
through the night sky, they came down 
like a million glittering meteorites-- 
and every one of them was pattering 
against his own forehead. 

He could hear them. He reached up 
to miek » handful of the lovdy geins; 
andthenhesawhisfiai^b^t. 11^ too, 
was ablaze with brilliance, pourhig a 
flood of living beauty into die drab un- 
derbrush. 

Close at hand a bat squeaked. The 
music of its cry made Hale close his 
eyes with rapture. Tinkling, evanes- 
cent, it was the music of another world. 

Everything was right. This was a 
universe of beauty. Delighted surprise 
bro^^t Ms heed as anoHier vokx 
poured liquid mdody into the ai^t 
not far below him. With an answeihig 
voice, be went running down the path 

In the next moment his foot struck a 
rock, and he crashed headlong to the 
rocky trail. Pain blinded him. He lay 
there stunned for a moment. Then, 
rubUng lus dEimied kneesi, he fst to 
his feet. F« a momeat memory idlbA 

<^mr did t get here?" he puzzled, as 

unfamiliar landmarks rose to his vision. 

Suddenly he caught his breath. In a 
terrifying rush the recollection of what 
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he was just doing came back to him. 
In that very instant he commenced to 
know the sensations of lasdtade and joy 

again. 

In his mind Uiere remained sufficient 
stability to send him running blindly 
back up the path. Terror clung to his 
limbs, chilling them, but he was pos- 
sessed of one thou^: To get back 
oat of this valley of madiiessi 

Somehow he did it. A reservoir of 
strength was tapped to lend him the 
power to gun the hut. Staggering, he 
lurched thn>u(^ the door to fall into his 
chair. 

TT WAS five minutes before he could 
speak. "You were right 1" he mut- 

teied. "It's a valley of madness!" 
Daaa, nodded. "Had a tast« of it 

myself when I went alter Carlson. I 

tdl you, there's insanity in the very 

air!" 

But Hale's mind was already shuf- 
fliog through facts stored up in his re- 
tentive memory. "Ever hear of pey- 
ote?" he asked at last. 

Dana said, "I thought of that, too. 
Peyote buttons give the same exliilar^ 
ting symptoms, but neither you I 
ate ai^. The Mexicans aiul ^idiiiis 
sometimes use them in ceremonies, bat 
I fail to see how that could affect us."* 

Hale's brow folded in thought. "So 
do I. But I'll swear there's peyote back 
of this somewhere." 

For a while they were silent. At last 
the scicnlist stood up. "I'lrtake a look 
around the building before I go to 
bed," he eq^Udaed. "It's just possi- 
Mis ...» 

"I wouldn't," snapped Dana. His 

*Naiure, September, 1937, page 1S5. "These 
t]By cactus plants, knows as 'mescal buttons' con- 
tain from four to seven remarkable alkaloids 
which produce CKquisibe haUuduations of color 
designs and even intensify sounds. They are in 
common use among tlie North American TwHia— 
in 'peyote worship' ceremonies."— El>. 



black eyes were malevolent under his 
brown forehead. "This place isn't safe 
even in dayli^t. You've abea<fy 
tasted . . ." 

Hale was already across the room, 
getting his little black bag in wliich he 
carried a number of instiumoits im^ 
portant in his work. "I wouldn't fed 
right being careful," he smiled. "Aha 
all, the museum is paying me five thou- 
sand dollars to find Weber and Carlson, 
and I'm afr^d I'd have to earn it, this 
time." 

He had an unpleasant intuition of 
hostility as he went out. 

There were about fifty two-story 
adobe dwellings in the pueblo, and in 
the hour that followed Hale dmibed 
over most of them. 

The feeling of intrusion would not 
leave him, as though he were trespass- 
ing on forbidden property. The silent, 
square houses with their empty-looking 
windows seemed to resent his presence, 
he thought. But only silence and empti- 
ness greeted him as he trod through 
emp^ toeem and tdhnbed over roofs. 
We ma iSrtsr totil %ed when he thought 
of bed agaoi> i 

EBs lig^t ran dom a wall, and he 
winced at the black loneliness of the 
windows. Wearily he started back — 
to lock liis steps in a grinding halt, 
whirling to Stab the ray throuj^ a iria- 
dow. 

"Glass!" he gaq>ed. "Glass— in an 
Indian pueblol" 

His long legs radied Uia over Che 
ground and aaosg the DiieAald . . . 
and as his eye ralnmed tiie sceae indde 
the room, a breath of amazement rasped 
in liis throat. 

A laboratory as modem as his own 
occupied the room! Instead of pottery 
ollas and stone artifacts, the flashlight 
glittered over sparkling flasks and re- 
torts and tubing. Gas cylinders flanked 
every wall, and at their feet squatted 
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black storage batteries. 

Moving about the room at last, Hale 
speculated. "Funny Dana didn't men- 
tion this," he mused. "Looks like min- 
eralogical apparatus' as wdl as general 
equ^iment. But what in the devil is 
this?" 

He was standing by a massive copper 
tub filled with shining crystals. Over 
the top of it a glass hood rested, end- 
ing in a pipe that conducted to a com- 
pressor apparatus. A strong current on 
interest tugRcd through the scientist as 
he hunched over the crystals. His ears 
were cpodc to |Mck 19 a faint aacUiog 
from flie vessel. 

Lines of thought creased his brow, 
matching the puzzled gleam in his eyes. 
The mass of pinkish crystals was not 
stationary. It shifted and raised little 
octagonal pinnacles that grew high and 
then tumbled down. Glittering mounds 
crackled up and buckled into sheered- 
off fragments. The whde thing was 
featlessly moving — as though it were 
El 



TT STRUCK John Hale suddenly, the 
meaning of this, the reason for the 
insanity that hovered over the valley. 
Rigid with understanding, he stood on 
the threshold of solving the riddle of the 
I»ieblo. 

Part of the secret lay under that glass 
bell. His mind had already flashed 
him the meaning of this laboratory. 
Those crystals wm gcowb^rHMit as a 
salt grows by the action of' an add on 
metal, but as maggots grow into tre- 
mendous volume by feeding on one 
small bit of rottenness. For under that 
heap of shining crystals lay a nucleus on 
which these living crystals fed I The 
crystals were as much alive as he was ! 
And, in a sense, they breathed; and 
vbea Hub deadjr breatli was exhaled, 
it was drawn oS into the compressor, 
to be stared in cyiindeis. 



Down through an ever-growing pyra- 
mid of knowledge in his consciousness 
one tendril of thought reached after a 
forgotten fact. This was not eatiietjF 
new. Scientists had succeeded fa ei&r 
tivatlng a c^tallioer vicps in A» to- 
bacco plant, wlddi actuaOy grew like - 
a living organism. As far as thqr coiild 
tell, it was a link between the organic 
and the inorganic* 

And here in the age-old village of the 
mesas, one man — Hale was not ready 
to say which of the three — had done tlie 
same thing with the peyote bean. Had 
isolated the narcotic property in ^at 
drug and develqied it to tlte point w3wre 
he could draw off and store up its ex- 
halations to release tliem later. 

But why? 

John Hale pounded that question at 
himself as he gingerly removed the lead- 
off tube and sniffed it. 'Yes, it was the 
deadly breath that held the valley in- 
vicdate. He struck a match and watched 
the gas bum with a tiny blue Same, 
blew it out and icfiUced the tnbe. 

So deep in thouffbt was he that he 
hardly knew it when he left the little 
laboratory and stood on a roof looking 
down into the valley. Somewhere 
down there, was the answer to all this. 
Somewhere in that little valley so like 
a crater, or the grave of a meteorite — 

Was it the same thing that had driven 
the puebto people to abandon their 
"Beautiful Qty" • few ^es awajr, to 
iltvt bdldbig this iA«e ■ • . and 
tiban to leave it un&i&hed? 

Hale went to his cot still wondering. 

CHAPTER III 

The Pool of Oeif h 

^LL during breakfast he kept study- 
ing Dana and trying to fathom the 

*^ScieHce, January 28, 19SS, ppa. 91-92. 

(Contiimed on page tgj) 
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(Continued from page Jpj) 

archaeologist as the perpetrator of the 
plot — whatever it was. 

Suspicion and reason waged a battle 
within him: suspicion made him regard 
Dana unfavorably, and reason reminded 
him there was no apparent motive for 
sach an act. 

It was Dana bfaiself who provided 
the next tangent of action. "I've been 
thinking that tunnel might have some- 
thing to do with Weber's disappear- 
ance," he told Hale. "He said he was 
going down into it the day he disap- 
peared, but whether he did or not . . ." 

"I've been wondering the same 
tttag,*' Hede admitted. "Since we 
liaveii*t seen them in the daytime, it's 
Soesilile tingr nit^ bUof m lam twDaeL 
11 it'« near eaougli to the Bne of mad- 
ness that seems to rim the valley, we 
should be able to rescue them." 

"It's a long shot. I've looked for 
them every day since they disappeared. 
But it's a cinch that tunnel's a chance." 

So flashlights were got out and they 
left the coolness of the adobe for aching 
forenoon {^aie, making iMt way down 
the dusty traO toward flie tnnnd that 
led into the steep side of the valley 
slope. A few hundred feet above the 
level at ^ch Hale had lost his senses 
last night, they came upon the bmsh- 
hidden mouth of it. 

A grateful coolness soothed their 
perspiring bodies as the cold air struck 
them. Dana set out gingerly into the 
black depths of the smooth-walled pas- 
sage. 

The slope led upward. Bytbeloose 

gravelly rubble on the floor Hale put 
it down as an old river outlet. He kept 
close behind the other, glancing ahead 
now and then. Fifteen minutes crept 
by as they penetrated farther and far- 
(CotObHied on fage 199) 
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THE BLACK POOL 
(Continued from page 197) 

ther into the hfll The utter darkness 
was like fine coal dust that only their 
flashlight beams could melt, and that 
flowed back the instant they turned. 

Then, with no warning, the walls sud- 
denly fled back to form a small cavern. 
They stopped short inside it, eyes 
widening to the impressive sight of the 
tock vaulted oeiUiig and mils. Word- 
lessly they let Adr Ugbts play over 
floor, ceiling and walls. 

A low ciy from Dana riveted the 
scientist's eyes on the spot his rigid fin- 
ger indicated. Simultaneously he keened 
his hearing to the musical bubbling of 
running water. Glistening coldly, the 
black sheen of dark water cauj^t his 
gaze aa it lippled down a channel 
tbent^ the center of the cavern. 

Wuilt^, tieeaiae trf tlie damp fioor, 
tbej moved to the tniik of the under- 
ground river . . . and then, in the 
next instant, both men recoiled in hor- 
ror, thdr minds rebelling at the ghastly 
si^ before than. 

TT WAS a pool of death they were 
gazing into. Barely rippled by the 
dow current, the dear deep water 
flowed quietly over the siteletons of 
scores of hwnaa bd^s bgr ai 
deted rows on the &or the river. 

But it was not death alone that cov- 
ered Hale's limbs with chill sweat. For 
these relics of a dead race were aglow 
with a phosphorescence that instilled a 
living white fire in their bones! In 
three parallel lines that extended far 
up and down the quiet stream, they lay 
watching the men above. Xbe ruffled 
face of the water imparted a grotesque, 
sinuous movement to the brittle limbs. 

A lump bulked inside Hale's throat 
that he coidd scarcely f oice down. To 
t)e alone one mranoit, and in the [«eg- 



ence of a hundred living dead the nextl 
It was blood-duning, the sfgcA of aU 
those grinning 

A sense that was half intuition 
brought the scientist's arm up in a 
sweeping gesture of defense. Too late 
. . . the gun in Dana's fist jarred 
against his head with staggering forck. 
Agony dragged him to his knees. 

Before he could stir, the archaeolo- 
gist raised the gUn for a second blow. 
"You damned meddling fool I" The 
words exploded from his lips. "Try your 
sleuthing down there. Just ask those 
skeletons why Weber and Carlson dis- 
appeared. They'll know the answer I" 

Hale threw every ounce of his 
strength into a vicious drive at Dana's 
midriff. The breath sobbed tfaroogh 
his tight lips with (be eSnt. ButCana 
had plaaned an Ois, and he was read^. 

tBi knee rose to batter Hale's de^ 
fenseless jaw, and then the gun made 
its roimdhouse sweep again. The sci- 
entist pulled up straight, and went stag- 
gering backwards. His face was bloody 
from the crimson torrents that the chop- 
ping gun barrel had loosed. 

Dana found it in his heart to laugh 
as John Hale stepped l>ack into space 
and plunged into the water. He moved 
aiml watehed hb fi»m slovdy settle 
towsrib (he waitbg arms of the lu- 
UbKms dceletons, and noted with satis- 
faction (he ascending bubbles that 
meant an equal quantity of water was 
going into his victim's body. . . . 

Hale's whole body was sick with pain. 
He knew what was happening, though, 
for the shock of ice water had brought 
full consciousness in {dace of the drunk- 
enness of a moment before. Twistuig 
down Oimsfgx twenty feet of water, he 
saw the horritde company awaiting hhn. 
In fancy their bony fingers were already 
entangled in his hair. 

Tile quickness of wit that bad saved 
Urn many times bef<»e ralliedhis forces 
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now. Through the shimnwiog veD of 
water he saw Dana's head loom over 

the bank to watch him. It was then 
that he released the realistic cloud of 
bubbles. Then he held his breath, al- 
lowing only a thin stream of bubbles to 
escape, and went sliding through the 
water to come to rest against the bcmjr 
cage of a dead chest. 

WttUn lilni, Hale mitfaed. Ibe 
ri^ditjr of bbi^ borror paralyzed bira 
as the bones caved and be sank anoQw 
six inches into the very body of die 
dead aborigine. It seemed he must go 
mad before the watcher left, but at last 
the dark head pulled back and Dana 
was going. 

Silently Hale clawed himself to the 
surface. Very cautiously he broke the 
water and glanced into the cavern. Yes, 
tbne was the retreating li^t. But it 
was going down tbe ciHitbniatiOn of the 
tunnel, instead of back. Caring little 
for that now, Hale waited a minute or 
two and then wriggled to the floor. 

Gasping, shuddering, half-frozen, he 
lay there for five minutes before the 
warmth of returning circulation set his 
thought-processes once more in motion. 
But with restored consdousnesa came 
a sharp chill of fear. 

In his mmd a. small vorta of 
prehension for the Bves of the men he 
had been sent to find began to turn, 
until it was a boiling maelstrom of anx- 
ious conjectures that dravc him to his 
feet and sent him staggering along 
the tunnel after the would-be killer. 

CHAI>TER IV 

Bodlkih 

^^NE tUng had been accomplished by 
the nearly fatal visit to the watery 
giav^rardi The Jd^tone had been 
morboed bito ^ace in the aidi of face 
hehadbidlt 
Tbe pathetic stoiy of hov PneUo 
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Bonito and the newer little village were 
deserted had been answered by the sight 
of the glowing skeletons. It was a 
search for water that drove the Indians 
ova die h31s to the new locaticm. With 
Q» {{^fataliDg i^iectaele of a d^ing 
river before them on wtS& fixy rdied 
for all their water, they had aoa^t out 
a new source — and in this underground 
river they found it. 

But death lurked in that water, 
though they did not know it. Hale 
realized now that his speculation that 
the cup-shaped valley was of meteorite 
at%iii was correct. It had borrowed 
ia tbsre &r back in the diadews of 
Time, )m^t^ MfgcAy ia the midst of 
the undei^imd stream. 

By the time the natives found the 
river, it was flowing through the heart 
of the shattered meteorite — impregnat- 
ing itself with the deadly radium or 
other radioactive substances inside it! 

But the Indians did not know that. 
And they drank it day after day, and 
even built « dty here so that it would 
not be such a long trip to water. Per- 
haps it was years before crumbling 
}sw-bones and horrible rheumatic pains 
warned them that they were being poi- 
soned. And then it was too late. 

As a sacrifice to the water-devils, 
they sank the already-dead victims of 
radium poisoning in the river, and then 
moved again, to disaiqiear forever. 

Eight hundred years had steeped 
those bones in the radioactive water 
until they Iiecaine ^ui^ihMeseeiiL If it 
had not been for the presence of the 
glowing skeletons, all this would never 
have happened. . . . 

Hale cursed the mischance that 
placed them where a man's greed could 
read their story. Then he snapped his 
light off hurriedly, diving into the shel- 
ter of an outcropping rock, as a voice 
knifed the silencel 

"rjANA, for God's sakel" a hoarse 
voice protested. "Have you gone 
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completely crazy? You can't get wn^ 
with this forever. Tiiey're bom^ ta 
fiodhiml" 
Rale went ligid. He Voice was Corl- 

son'sl But how different from the tone 
of it on the occasions of the many lec- 
tures of his Hale had attended. 

"Why not?" Dana taunted. "If the 
two of you could disappear the way you 
(fid, one more won't hurt. They'll find 
you two starved to death in here one of 
these dajis^ and deduce what I want 
them to— diat yoa both got lost and 
couldn't find ywa way out As im 
Hale — She'll <bift away, eventually. 
They'll never find him." 

An ugly silence came into the cavern. 
Hale gripped his flashlight and moved 
ahead. Light spilled suddenly into the 
passageway as he rounded the turn. 
His shocked gaze recorded a scene he 
was not to rub out of his memory for a 
long tbne. 

Bound with ropes, the two missing 
men lay on the floor. A tremor of pity 
shook Hale at their appearance. Hag- 
gard, bearded, ragged, they were pa- 
thetic sights. Carson, tall and gray, was 
emaciated, and his eyes stared out of a 
veritable death's head. Little Weber, 
short and fat a month ago, was now of 
average weight, and seemed to have 
shriveled two inches. They bore the 
stangp of men who have seen hdl. Yet, 
oddly, they were perfectly sane now. 

Dana — ^the man who could kill and 
laugh — stood across the small room 
with a mask of some sort in his hand, 
and his revolver shoved through the 
waist band of his trotisers. Behind him 
a bank of gas cylinders supplied a mod- 
em note to the time-carved tunnel. By 
cappa tubing, the six of them were 
connected to a larger pipe that traced 
its length down the tumid. 

"So Oafs that," he cUpped, now. 
"You two have to go because you 
wouldn't promise to keep your mouth 
shut; and Hale's gone ... for mote 
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M less tbe suae reason." 

"And yottH 8t»3r bere." Weber said 
it miikfy, but nlOi a edged vith 
Mttersess. "YoaH stay and enjoy the 
money you sold your soul for." 

Dana laughed. "If you like to put it 
that way. But it won't be hard forget- 
ting, with that httle thousand-ton me- 
teorite at the bottom of the valley to 
think about. I'll get the right to remove 
it, and then I start to live." He cocked 
an q« at the dectiic lunp on the floor . 
"I wonder how much money a load of 
pitchblende like that thing contains is 
worth. I'll bet plenty. Radium and 
the rest of its family come rather high.' 

Aloni; the line of John Hale's jaw a 
line of white showed. His fingers 
cracked on the barrel of the light. He 
was looking at the coldest-blooded mur- 
derer he had ever hoped to see. A man 
who would km his partners to keep 
secret their M ot a valuable dqxisit 
of mhieral-beailDg material. Abruptly, 
a hissing noise attracted his attention 
to where Dana was opening the valves 
on the six tanks. 

He stared, as the killer put on the 
gas mask he held and yanked the tubes 
from all six cylinders, allowing the 
gas to flow into the roomi It came out 
in-a dense, rust-colored doad that set- 
tled quickly to the floor. 

"This isn't what I'd itaae^" Dana 
snii^ped, hb voice inuffled tfarou^ the 
made. "I wanted to let you two roam 
around at night, crazy as loons, until 
you killed yourselves or starved. Now 
I've got to hurry. You won't leave 
here alive again. This time you stay. 
I'm diverting the gas from the valley- 
outlet to this room — as you seel If 
that doesn't finish you nothing will I " ■ 

Stray wisps of the gas were drawn 
down the passage to Hale. Bit fought 
down the panic that sttffaied Mm, for 
with those few first breaths of it, the 
dreaded light-headedness claimed him! 
Horror darkened his eyes at the peal of 
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laughter that came suddenly from Carl- 
son. Already he was going under! 

There was no time to lose. And as 
Dana gestured a humorous good- 
bye to his victims, he got ready. The 
archaeologist turned to go. 

^T THAT moment a thunderbolt of 
fury hurled itself upon him from 
the weapon to the floor. His fists 
shouted in alarm and liis gun levied 
to liis hand. 

Hale's down-sweeping hand knocked 
the weapon to the floor. His fists 
thudded scdi^y against the heavier 
man's torso. Unknown to himself, he 
was shouting. The gas was getting 
him, more so than he realized. All he 
knew was that he was ready to quit, to 
lie back quietly and watch the gyrating 
forms of indescribably beautiful colors 
that cascaded down before him. But a 
hidden well of power kept his lists and 
body laboring with the fury of a 
wounded animal, while bis mind was 
sli;^ing badt bito I^Brvana. 

Snarling his anger, Dana flung him 
against the rock wall. Hale's head 
bounced. Then, with the rush of 
clarity born of pain, he saw his chance. 
The flashlight was still clutched in his 
hand, and as the other rushed in, he 
cocked his arm. 

Thud I The sound of the single 
blow was sickening. Dana went down 
like a limp rag. 

Throu^ the ledd^ fog the sekn- 
tist could barely see the two forms on 
the floor. Again he drew on a bank ^ 
reserve power to navigate the room and 
bend down by the archaeologists. 
Fumbling fingers aroused fury in his 
mind. With every breath the display 
of lights increased, but now there was 
a sharp pain with it that he had not ex- 
perienced the xifjcA. liefore. He must 
hurry! 

His time was almost up when he had 
released the two. He shouted to them, 



tried to make them undeistand vrbai 
they were to do, and steered them 
toward the exit. Pushmg, shoving, 
swearing, laughing. Hale got them 
started. He thought of turning off the 
gas, and rejected it as a new wave of 
weakness swept through him. 

On the point of foUowing, he pulled 
vfh. A ga^ ot tmt passed Us lips. 
Dana had come to and recoveied the 
gunl 

Blood-streaked, he stood leaning 
against the wall, trying; to bring the 
gun up into line. He was sick and 
weak and almost out on his feet. 
Through the drifting boiling red fog 
his figure stood out menacingly. 

Hale ahottted, "Doi^tl For Cod's 

But Dana iept m ttjiias to pull 
the trigger witti the last of his strength. 
Hale knew the gun would go off before 
he could reach him. There was one 
(Concluded on page so6) 
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THE BLACK POOL 

(Conduded from page to;) 



chance left to him. He turned and 
staggered from the room, careening 
drunkenly along the tunnel with his 
flashlight cutting crazy arcs before 
him. 

The two explosions came almost 
simultaneously. One, the sharp crack 
of a revolver. And then an expan- 
sive, crushing roar that flung Hale off 
his feet and piled him against the wall 
twenty feet farther on. 

A sheet of flame swept from the gas- 
packed room with a loud whoosh. The 
earth sho<^ like a Irawl of jelly, bring- 
ing down a {all of small rocks from the 
ceiling. Hate's head was clear now, 
thou^ he ached from the t(q> of Us 
head to the soles of his feet. He was 
as deaf as a rock, but he had had the 
good sense to keep his mouth open. 

A tremor pulsed through the earth, 
starting far down below them. As it 
came nearer. Hale closed his eyes and 
waited for the end. But it passed with 
no more than a jar which cracked the 
tuimel open at a few spots.' 

After a while there rema&ed iMdi- 
ing of the terrific explosioa save fUta 
ringing in Hale's ears. He couldn't 
believe it for a long moment. He was 
safe! Carlson and Weber were safe I 

Then he crawled to his feet and 
turned the battered light down the tun- 
nel. A light gray smoke filled the 
room, but through it Hale made out 
a Uack huddle cm the floor. It had the 
gmeral shi^ of a man, though it was 
only a blackened cinder. 

"I tried to warn him I" the sdentist 
breathed. "He should have known, as 
I did, that it was explosive! 

He turned then, and made his way 
swiftly as he could up the tunnel. 
More than anything in the world he 
wanted to se^ the sun again and get a 
deep breath of fresh air. . . . 



p iSCUSSIONS 

A lumfo Siouis vjll publish In each iuas a aelectioD of lattoi from readen. 

Everybody la welcome to contribute. Bouqueta and bridcbata will have 
an equal chance. Inter-reader correspondence and controversy\wfll be encour- 
■ged through tUi dqaitmnit Gat In with the (mg iiid Jan* jmiB ny^ 



FAMOUS IN A FBW TBAKS 

Silt: 

There were two excellent stories in the Sept. 
issue. "When The Darkness Came," and "The 
Devil's Planet," by David Wright O'Brien. O'Brien 
ia always welcome; how about some more like 
"When The Darkness Came"? Let's have more 
cover paintings by J. Allen St John. Ht ia my 
favorite. If you find more nor avUwn fifce 
Yerxa, let's have them. He Aould ht famoua In * 
few years. 

David C. Ford, 
Boi 63, 

Owaaco, New Motk. 
Uort feilltmgs by St. John an eomktg* And 
m agr*e that Yerxa is very promUtHg. Wt hwe 
lata fm Urn.— Eo. 

ALL-TIHE TW BEST 

Sin: 

No other magazine gives me as much enioymcat 
as yours. Of the stories 1 have read in your grand 
magazine, 1 hlu the foOowhig ten beat, l—lhe 
Teat Tube Gidi 3— Hh UqiU Ibn; 3— The 
Voyegtlhnt LailedMO'Veini 4— The Day Time 
Stopped limtai; 5— The VUUe InviilMe Man; 
t—Tbt Knr Anm; 7— King Aithm^ Knight In 
A %alnt Gnntt t^The Immortality of Alan 
nUddin; 9^Th» Inttaeihl* Crime Butter; 10— 

Omni HncB*, Ji« 
.63 Madison ATe„ 
Perth Amhey, N. J. 
TufvteinMhi^cluialbtlml Winmm- 
ter aiet «/ M«a ilnrin mM « lot 0/ iteMn Mir. 
isNiaf-JSD. 

UNSTINTED PRAISE 

Sbst 

Attory has to be, in my opinion, really wonder- 
before I take up the task of writing to the 
effitOT. I have found such a story in your Sept. 
Issue. "When The Darkness Came" — a four-star 
winner I This story was not only well written, 
but the suspense was something to behold. I must 
admit, a bit sheepishly, that for a while there, I 
was almost tempted to turn to the end and sec 
the outcome. It did not destroy the hypnotized 
feeling of the reader, but rather followed it up to 



the core. It wiB u ■ ■ Mi ftii itoiy Id u muktt 

magazine. 

The September issue of AMAaNO Stories was 
truly wonderful. Every story was delightful by 
itself. HoDorable mention goes to Patton's "War 
Worto 17," anotlwr fine Btory. 

Rita Beruan, 
1503 42Qd Street, 
BiQoUjntN. Y. 
TImka, JtUa. Tou mak9 m f»d goodt—Vo. 

ANALYSIS OF SEPTEMBER ISSUE 

Sin: 

Pertaining to the September issue of Amaoko 
Stories, the reting of the atoka sre as follows: 
1— "Luvium, Tht Invindble City" ... one of the 
best stories ever written by any author. Bfore 
Ifte tUi. Z-J*Vlbm The Darkness Came'* . . 
k ld|^ original plot, a new twist in sdoice Tories. 
S-J^imu VengeaiiEe" ... a fair stoiy. Mot too 
iHdlitoU. 4^>l%aZML'kf1UHe...th«ftis«t 
itny wmf w^bm ht O^t^ea. Ondd w> Jam 
mon^Mf »^-'*mirWQrt«rir'... a pretty 
good >ta«3f« toU. <--m* Powerful Pip- 
squeak^ . . , k^. The plot «asn*t too oflgjaaL 
7— ^^Biadcap Of Mm" . . . pootl Aniblet 
Never againtit The badt covets an flat. Ibre 
.of then fine woriu of art by Settlaa. 

Jack Dnifom, 
7709 BroadwiQr, 
Noitli Beigiii, N. J. 

Settles Mat « wMs win «/ eomn /op m. 
TmfU kup om leMliiff t k m m - W a. 

ATOMIC BUIXETSr 

Sirs: 

In many of your stories I have noticed the use 

of machine guns, rifles, etc., firing explosive atomic 
bullets. Being well aware of the tremendous 
amount of voltage required to release this titanic 
force of energy, I have wondered how tbo MCes^ 
sary paraphernalia could possibly be ittdlldsd In 
a thirty or fifty caliber projectile ? 

Kenneth Potman, 

Rt. 1, 

Huntland, Tenn. 
Always new inventions are cumbersome at first. 
Present atom smashers art huge. Does that mean 
more 9l^daU methods vnU noi be devetopedt—Eo, 
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ETHER-POWER SHIP OF EUROPA 

ly MORRIS X STUU 

TiM vmmI iiMd by the lihabltaafs of inropa, «m of 
Jntfcr's moont. It pow«r«d by tnergy oat of Ik* atr 



Jft CCX)RDING to astronomers, Eurnpa is one 
f\ of the satellites of the giant world, Ju- 
• ^ piter, and is the second of nine satellites. 
Its distuice £rom the center of Jupiter is 416,600 
miles, which places it somewhat less than twico 
as far away from its parent body as our own 
moon. 

Its period of revolution is 3 days, 13 hours, 
13.7 minutes. Its diameter is 1,960 miles. At the 
present time it is not believed to have an atmos- 
phere. 

Same time is its histozy, h must have been a 
world very capable, io tpUb of ib Atuwe bam 
the sun, of suKMrting ^ It h thit period in 
its history that concems ta. 

toaggbae » wodd with a very thb Uanket of 
•ir. Ux mn^ from the sim so that it ^tpeais only 
M tiba bill^litieil «t«r bi the Ay» and near enough 
to a gbnt ^mrid M ilb Oium «B «! Hw ken- 
mii eaeepl lor the fr^ «]bm«£ dwags it k 
bhnhrtcd fimtt nini' ttf swiffitng, jw t i iii lx ciflted 
doods. 

Ben we find a mrid wUcfa I» iflMr 
90 that It now poneasaa two fp«at oesaK^ 4HW at . 
eadi pole, sepatatad by a stilp of tud wmaA 
the equator. Tlieie ocean new freen^ because 

on this world, there is no such thing as winter, 
due to its double source of light and heat, the 
sun and Jupiter itself. Jupiter b, at this period 
In the solar ^yrtem's history, a world still aflame, 
a junior son. And on the surface of these two 
great oceans we find a race of people who have 
built extremely strange ships indeed. 

These ships are a queer mixture of super-science 
and primitive ingenuity. Although they are pow- 
ered by one of the mystery enerRies of the uni- 
verse, cosmic energy drawn from the ether itself, 
they are propeQed by common oar?, ringed in 
series to the motors inside the ship. 

Peih^lS the Europan never conreivrd of the 
propeller. At any rate, none of his ships are 
driven by other means than oars. 

To our surprise, they have produced a ship 
which is very much along the same lines as our 
own ships, having a slim, stream-lined hull, with 
a sharp prow to cut the water. 

Up forward is a control cabin, and the helms- 
man's wheel. About amidship, along both sides, 
is a bank of giant oars, rigged in scries on a paral- 
lel bar which acts like a piston on a locomotive. 



Above the control cabin the resemblance to 
Earth ships ceases. Here we have another deck, 
something like the crow's nest of a sailing vessel, 
mounted on a short mast. E-Ttctiding upward 
from this crow's nest is an aerial provided with 
a Y branch, each arm of which ends in a smaller 
Y branch. lUs is the aerial whidi captures the 
cosmic rays which come tfarou^ the tldn at- 
mosphere in much greater force than on Earth. 
Directly at the apex of the field of energy thus 
trapped, we have an arrow-like rod, similar in 
prindplo to a hghtning rod, which catches and 
cmverts the cosmic energy into a usable form of 
power. This conversion results in an escape of 
energy in the form of light and beet The long 
bar of the BghtnlBg rod disperses this harmlessly 
into the sotroanding atmosphere, being visible 
to the Off by mam of a rainbow-like banner of 
cdcM^ ni»A Us ^ ivect^on bud Iwokai from 

TUi iQQiiBe pM.u Is ftHWtiitfi not bdos 
*fGBc£«tf fey the wdite or bar the pmnse or 
bdc of a doud bMtat 

The ship HaS^ U c e wt W igN 9f ^mod, veiy 
strongly constmctiftd ultb piriwrfallns «tt«a^ 
to Joinbg, so Qitt no ItRW i» iitada cm Icmmo 
the parts, and al ^ m»' eidl fthX can 
give with the melton of tiba 4^ 

Europa never has vMoA stwmi, so tUs ASp 
must withstand only the daOy tidal waves that 
sweep both oceans with the rotation of the planet. 
These tidal waves are made choppy by the com- 
peting gravity of the sun, whose Influence Is much 
less than that of the giant world, Jotter, so naur 
in the heavens of Europa. 

Because of these waves, the forepart of the 
ship is enclosed, and the after decks are left clear 
of movable objects. When the waves appear, the 
crew remains either beiow-decks or in the control 
cabins. 

To combat any chance of swamping, the ships 
are built with a very deep draft, having peibi^K 
twice as ntndi of the hull bdow water as above* 
and ballasted heavily hi tlis ked. 

The oars are adJustabU^ lUSng on curved metal 
I-beams so that they can be set to any &i|red 
depth. Shallow depth for slow motion and deep 
draft for great speed. These ships can attain ft 
speed in excess of eighty-five miles an hour! 
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don't WORRY 

Why put up with years of I ABOOT i 
neealeu discomfort and IDf lUl I IDPl 

«0iTy7T)ryaBrodcsAuto< J^**'*^ * 
natic Air Cushion. This 
marveloiu appliance per- 
mits the opening to cfose^ 
yet iiolds reducible rupturo 
Mcurely, comfortably— day 
and night Thousands report fuusSosnnilta: 
Ugfat, neat-fitting. No hard pads or stiff springs 
to chafe or eouge. Made for men, women and 

children. Dar«)le, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. 
Never Bold Id stores. Beware of imitatigns. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, oo-risk trial order plan, and 
proof of resalts. All correspondence confldentiaL 

ItOOn COMPANY, ISZ F Stats St, ManlMll,IIUL 



"Facts about EPILEPSY" 

Thli most intcreating and helpful Booklet «fU be 
maiUd to anyone while the nipply laatt. I will wnd 
a Ins copy to anyone who writea for it 
C. M. SIMPSON 

AM-m Dept. P-17, 1S40 W. 44* Street. Clevetewl. OMe 



■nd Hlf-lnitnictlon booki. iltfbtb 
uitd. Sold, renliit. eichtimed. All 
(ubJecU. S*tiiractiMl KUiruitMd. 
Ctih pild for used coune*. Full ia- 
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MEN 



Beat Any Dice Game 

Hovi QoU to rnr tttM, 
Wttm rttri'i Sllv.r to roar H«Ir 

Send m. « St,mp,d S«lf-Addr«tMd fiiv.l6p.h Aid 
1 will t«ll tilings .bent DICE you ii.im intw. 
Mat Nan aad Mdmi Mahlr 
J. F. STEWART 
l« SU Haartaai T«ns 



MEN^SSO 

Come to 

COYNE 

for a great 
future In 

RADIO 

DPERATING«'«'ELECTRONICS 

1 4 ^lim "Uarn-by-Doing" on 



police •bort-mvc tckviiioi^ 

TR i'lflfe* JuJd Io"sPEc1Xi- 
ISTS. LcuB the quick practical way, 
oa actual diuipment la the great 
Coyoe Sbop*. Not by correfpand- 
aoce, bat peraonal tramlac baaed on 
M yean m "Jcnaw-bo«"l 

I'LL FINANCE 
YOUR TRAININGI 




QnlKC . - - _ 

^■MmI hundnda — , , 

aucceasf uUy. You leant to aend Code 
rapidly — do tTouble-ahooUni — 
haiidle real tranamitUng eguipmcat, 
etc. etc. 

Dozens of Brancfaes t» 
CfcoMoRim 

f ntan une when by pnttlnf la ■ 
■- my &iOpt, y— — 



la RAIJIO AND ELBL - , 

today'* fait-growing Dclda! Tb«M 
plcturea ahow only a lew of count- 
CM^PcU-pald )obe for trained Radio 

SENrrOR FREE BOOK 

FuHt Uhwtntcd with big picQua* < 

KShopa — facta abottt wvuntm 
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a a inns, Pm, Hwo IK. 

CWNE ElECmCM. tCWNM, 
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^THOUGHTS 



tjou Can Influence Others 
With Your Thinking ! 



•JWr rr some time Conanlnle InKnllr Upon 

oiKcr person aeated fai • nom whK yoo. wtAotit Itis 
nandnf n. Obteiva bto cmdndly baoHM fMdet* «iJ 
t^JKr fm mi UA In yoat ibecHan. Sinpfe-^ tt b 
m potfHm JemorulraOen iKat iKougTit genenles a mental 
cnefsy which can be protected from your mind to Ae 
consctousncss of another. Do j-ou realize how much of 
your mccKH and bappineu in life depend upon your 
influencing olhen? Ii U not important to you to liave 
otiien imderfland yoar point of vlew<-lo be reccpUvt Id 



Demonstrable Pacts 

How many times have yoa wished there were toma vray 
yon cooM Impress another favoraUy— atroai to hSm 
or br your tdmu? Thai thought* can he transmiKed. 
nedvej. and nndentood hy olhen Is now sdenHfically 
denonilTahle. The lelet of ntraculoos accompIiahmenU 
of mind by the andents are now Inown (o be fact— no) 
fable. The method whereby lhe»e things can he inian- 
Itonoily, not accidenhiny. acoompllihed Itas been a secret 
long cherished by the RosloiKlans— one of the schools of 
■isdom e.TlsUng throughout the M'orld. To tho» 
■crywiiere, for ccnhiriei, the Roslcracfans have 



prtvalely laughl Alt aw^hil Ml 4I A* 

of mind power. 

This Free Book Points Out the Way 

The Roiicrndans (not a religious organization) bivtta 
yxu to explore the powers of your mind. Thefr tenslblak 
simple tngQcstioni have caused intelligent men and women 
lo soar to new heights of accomplish mant. Thpy tviD thottf 
you how to use yoitr natural Forci^ anA talents lo 
things you now ihintt are beyond your ability. Un Am 
coupon btlotu and send for a copy of the fafldaaUiV 
■ealed fnt booL. 'Tbe Mastoy of Ufe^" wblcb MoblH 
lam 70a amy ttcOm thb ndqtw iriwlon Midi bgaatt bjr 
lb eppllodfon lo your dally aSalrB, 

T/ie ROSICRUOANS 

(AMORC) 



Scribe X. N. The Rosicindans. AMORC 
f^oaicmdan Patlc. Ste Jose, Cabfomla. 

Kindly send ma a free copy of the booL. "The 
Mastery of Life." I am fnlereated In Icomlng Low 
I may reoetrc tMlnEltaM plimil ibf tJk ihq of uy 
Datoral poWNa* 



A<Ui. 



-Sua. 




E what a build / 
drft it take a long 
me to get those muscles 



Will You Let 
Me PROVE 
I Con Moke 



LET ME START SHOWING YOU RESULTS LIKE THESE 




5 inches 
of new 
Muscle 



"My arms increased 

IV2". chest 2V2"- 
Forearm Vr"-" — C. 
S.. W. Va. 




John Jacobs 

AFTER 



I DON'T cart' how okl or young you 
are. or how ashamed of your present 
physical condition you may be. If 
you can simply raise your arm and flex 
it I can add SOLID MUSCLE to your 
biceps — yes. on each arm — in double- 
quick time! Only 15 minutes a day — 
right in your own home — is all the time 
I ask of you! And there's no cost if 
I fail. 

I can broaden your shoulders, 
strengthen your back, develop your 
whole muscular system INSIDE and 
OUTSIDE ! I can add inches to youi' 
chest, give you a vise-like grip, makr' 
those legs of yours lithe and powerful. 
I can shoot new strength into your old 
backbone, exercise those inner organs. 
h?lp you cram your body so full of pep. 
vigor and red-blooded vitality that you 
won't feel there's even "standing room" 
left for weakness and that lazy feeling I 
Before I get through with you I'll have 
vour whole frame "measured" to a nice, 
new, beautiful suit of muscle! 

What's My Secret? 

"Dynamic Tftision .'" That's the ticket ! 
The ifientical natural methoii that I myself 
ilevelnped to change my body from the 
scrawny, skinny -chested weakling I was 
at 17 to 'Iny present aiiper-man physique! 
Thousands of other fellows are becomlntt 




<'Whc>n I started, 
weighed only 14" 
Now 170." 



Here's What Only 1 5 Minutes a Day Can Do For You 



rnarvelous physical specimen^ — my way. 
I yivo yim no tiailgcts or contraptions to 
fool with. When you have learned to 
liuvelup your strength through "Dyiiamic 
Tension." you can iau«li at artificial 
muscle-makers. You simply utilize the 
DORMANT rauscle-pnwer in your own 
Ood-siven body — watch it incruase and 
multiply double-quick Intu real solid 

uvE in;scLE. 

My metlifid — "Dynamic Tphsioti*' — will 
turn tiie trick for you. No theory— every 
fxercise is practical. And. man, 
so easy! Spend only 1^ miiniten 
a day In your own home. From 
the very .=tart you'll be usinir my, 
method of "Dynamic Tension" 
;Umo?t unnon^cfouslv every min- 
ute of the day— walUini:. hendins 
over, etc.- to BTTILD MT'SOLE 
and VITALITY. 



FREE BOOK 

"Everlasting Health 
and Strength" 

In It I talk to you in straight- 
from - the - shoulder 1 a nsuas f. 
Packed with in?piratinnnl pic- 
tures of myself and pupils — fel- 
lows who became NEW MEN in 
strength, my way. T.et me siiow 
you what I helped THEM (in, Sei- 
wliat I can do for YOt^! For a 
real thrill, send for this book to- 
day. AT ONCE. CHART.es 
ATLAS. Dept. vtlU. 115 East 
23rd St.. New York lu. N \ 



CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 910 

115 E. 23rd Street, New York, 10, N. 1. 



T want the proof that your system of "Dunamic Ten- 
Sinn" will help make a New Man of me — give me a 
liealthy, husky body and biR muscular development. 
Send rae your free book, "Everlastinft Health anil 
Strength". 



(Please print or write plainly) 



City State 

□ Cherk liere if under If! for Booklet A 



This ship of Jupiter's mopn is a strange combination of primitive 
and ultra-scientific craft, it is propelled by oars which ore in 
turn powered by energy taken from the ether itself! See page 208 




